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Court Nearly Rules 
0, 


Ford Work ers Spark — 


Hoosiers 


Take Lead 


SOME $8,500 received in 
The Worker $100,000 fund 
campaign last week took 


the campaign above the 
half-way mark. As of Wed- 


nesday, we had in a bit over 
$53,000. | 

The bulk pf last week’s con- 
tributions carne from New York- 
ers, who have now turned in 
over 60 percent of their goal of 
$60,000. But with $1,000 from 
Chicago, the readers of that met- 
ropolis have finally begun to 
roll toward their goal of $6,500. 

Indiana readers came up with 
another $200, giving them 92 
percent of their target of $1,000. 
They have generally been set- 
ting the pace in this campaign 
and we expect they'll be over 
the top soon. : 

Eastern Pennsylvanians have 
been doing a fine job. A thou- 
sand dollars from them puts 
them over the half-way mark, 
with 55 percent of their target 
of $5,000. : 

New Englanders, Detroiters 
and Pittsburgh readers also came 
through, among others. 

With about 342 weeks left to 
the July 4th weekend (at this 
writing), last week’s pace will 
have to be pretty nearly doubled 
to hit the goal by that time. A 
rough haul, but we think we can 
make it—what with the splendid 
response from our readers so far. 


Interview with 


Archie Moore 


—See Page II 


‘32 Wage Round Fight | 
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Part of the 40,000 Ford River Rouge workers who met at the overpass at Plant Gate 4 to hear 
reports on collective bargaining developments. 


Assignment U.S.A. 


Billy Graham, the H-bomb and Hell Fire 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


BILLY GRAHAM, the 
evangelist, is roaming dis- 
tant pastures in search for 
the sheep that have gone 


astray. Scarcely a day pass- 
es without 


mention of 
his sensational 
preachments in 
Clasgow, in 
London, in 
Paris and else- 
where. He is, 
currently one — 
of our biggest 
exports and the = Gee 
European newspapers have re- 
sponded vigorously. 
I have never heard him preach, 
but I recall a predecessor of his, 
Billy Sunday. As a youngster I 


remember sitting under the big 
tent and counting the numbers 
who went up the sawdust. trail 
to receive the shepherd’s bene- 
diction.. Some were neighbors 
who had wrestled long and earn- 
estly with John Barleycorn and 
these seemed to find particular 


solace in the pastor's words. I re-. 
call joining: listily imthe singing _ 


that exhorted us to “Brighten 
the Corner Where You Are.” I 
was too young myself to feel the 
need for salvation, for like all 
young my armor of innocence 
was so strong I felt no need for a 
meeting at the summit. 

Besides, having a_ working- 
class father, I was told, sternly, 
that Billy Sunday believed trade 
unions were the devil's work, a 
sentiment that did not endear 
him to men who were working 
12 hours a day. They found it 
impossible to see eye to eye with 
the pastor on the matter of sal- 
vation. 


And before my time the hell- 
fire and brimstone revivals of 
Dwight. L. Moody and Ira D. 
Sankey swept the nation. And 
now there is Billy. 

: * 

AS I SAY I have not heard 
his dispensation but I follow the 
newspapers and the big maga- 
zines, like U. S. News and 
World Report, Newsweek and 
others who have trailed him 
with the ardor that Variety fol- 
low a smash Broadway hit. They 
keep a careful box-score detail- 
ing the -sizes: of his; audiences, 
the numbersi who tcome up ‘the 


aisle to be saved. The impres- 
sion I get is one of admiration, 
here is no Aimee Semple Mc- 
Pherson in white robes who 
seemed like an archangel about 
to ascend. She had her moment 
in the spotlight and she has 
vanished. 


Graham is not only eloquent, 


he is the master of a superb, or- 
ganization, with showmanship 
to equal. His chorus of a thou- 
sand inspires awe, and a former 
crooner who sings hymns in 
solo, begets a soothing intimacy. 
Then .the master himself ap- 
pears boyish, winsome, alluring-' 
ly informal, “Angel Gabriel in 
gabardine, a Paris newspaper 
said. But there seems to be 
some animus against him in 
France since he said that nation 
is a watch with a broken spring. 
The words were too reminiscent 


_of a more temporal figure nam- 


ed Dwight D. Eisenhower who 
remarked more prosaically that 
France is'a decaderit nation. 

It is significant that all the 
European commentators observe 
that Billy does not attract work- 
ing men. There are many others, 


but not the folk of labor... The. 


London Daily Herald; which re- 


flects much of British working- 
class sentiment, said: “Whatever 
wrestling Billy Graham has done 
with Satan, there are no claw 
marks. . .-. He speaks with an 
arrogant humility which is ter- 
rifying. If you do not agree, you 
do not disagree with Billy 
Graham. You disagree with 
God.” 
* 


THE NEW STATESMAN, 
and Nation wrote even more ir- 
reverently, “Heaven -is_ being 
promised again by a figure who 
might easily have a five-year 
contract with’ MGM.” The 
American, the paper says, has 
transformed Coca-Cola and corn- 
flakes into the sacramental 
bread and wine. 

Which brings me to reflect 
deeply when I read that the 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


ORGANIZED labor gen- 
erally greeted the Ford 
agreement as the first major 
breakthrough toward the 
principle of company re- 
sponsibility for laid off workers, 
and supplementary jobless pav, 


‘but there: is also evidence of 


strong rank and file resentment 
against the idea of winning such 
gains at the expense of other 
basic demands. 

Parallel with the acclaim for 
the new feature in the Ford 
pact, came a chain of protest 
strikes in many Ford plants 
over neglect of wage raises for 
skilled crafts, curb of speed-up 
and other issues. Similarly, 
strikes began to snowball in 
General Motors plants giving 
evidence of both impatience 
with the corporation's slowness 
to come through and warning 
to the negotiators not to brush 
of other aemands of GM work- 
ers while pressing for supple- 
mental layoff pay. 

Notwithstanding the~ serious 
weaknesses in the Ford 3-year 
contract which Walter Reuther 
estimates amounts to a 20-cent 
package, its signing brought a 
new element into collective bar- 
gaining; it put the idea of em- 
ployer-paid supplementary un- 
employment benefits definitely 
and realistically on the ‘bargain- 
ing table. 

re | 

THE CONTRACT will un- 
questionably influence the ptrug 
gle for the 1955 wage round, 
although the very important 
steet negotiations now going on 
are limited to a wage reopener. 
So far, it has been interpreted, 
that discussion of supplemental 
unemployment pay does not fall 
within the scope of the mid- 
contract wage reopener in steel. 

The much publicized “20- 
cent package” in Ford, which 
includes saly six cents in cash. 
will provide a sort of “pattern 
to achieve or beat—whether in 
across-the-board cash, “fringes” 
or both. If General Motors signs 
before Sunday midnight’s dead- 
line (and it can hardly be con- 
ceived the UAW would agree 
to less than Ford’s “package’) 
it may be even more strongly 
fixed as a “pattern.” | 

Here’s how the UAW-CIO 
calculates the breakdown in the 
cost of the ‘package” to Ford: 

® Five cents an hour on the 
supplemental layoff pay fund. 

® Four and one-half cents 


cpa Mother and the royal fam- = for the improvement in pen- 
i 


y came to hear him preach. And 


you wonder why Winston Chur- 
chill spoke so warmly to Billy, 
bringing coals to Newcastle with 
his advice: “Young man, what 


we must have is a return to God,” 


The young evangelist later told 
the London Daily News, grate- 
fully, “These two great leaders 


sions. % 
® The “annual improvement 


of six cents an hour or 2.5 per- 
cent (whichever is higher) will 
amount to 6.2 cents. 

® Another 1.3 cents an hour 
goes for correction of wage in- 
equities. | 

° The expansion of hospital- 
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wn Blasts Demo Chiefs 


THE WEEK IN LABOR AFFAIRS 


® Senate Unit Hacks Minimum Wage 
® Wamsutta Textile Mills Settle 


~ For Playing Ball with GO, 


- 


body.” 


“regation.” 


. 
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By ERIK BERT 


LYNDON JOHNSON, 
resentatives to bestir itself and 


_ known as the National Reserves Plan. That call for action by the Senate Democratic 


leadership is symbolic of the situa- 
tion here. Not since March when 
the tax fight was on has Lyndon 
Johnson bestirred himself on any 
ef the issues on which labor has 
called for action. 

Senator Richard B. Russel] (D- 
Ga), chairman of the Senate Arm- 
ed Services Committee, served no- 
tice on Johnson that his group 
would; not take up the administra- 
tions UMT proposal until the 
House had: reported out a bill ex- 
cluding the anti-jimcrow amend- 
ment that Rep. Adam Clayton 
Powell (D-NY) had proposed. 

Then Johnson took the unusual 
step of urging action by “the other 
body” as the House is familiarly 
known in the Senate (and vice 
versa). Under legislative proto- 
col, it.is customary for House or 
Senate leaders to keep their noses 
out of the business of the “other 


* 

IN THE HOUSE the UMT bill 
was shelved by Rep. Carl Vinson 
(D-Ga), chairman of the House 
Armed Services Committee, after 
Rep. Powell had succeeded in hav- 
ing his amendment barring segre- 
gation in the national guard adopt- 
ed. 

A similar situation prevails on 
the school construction issue. The 
House Education aud Labor Com- 
mittee is now supposed to be pre- 
paring a bill on federal aid for 
school construction. Rep. Frank 


Thompson (D-NJ) a member of the 
committee, put the situation this 
way last week: “Members from 
states still having segregated 
schools and low wage rates will 
do everything possible to defeat 
any bill referring to those matters.” | 

The proposed amendments| 
would forbid the use of govern-| 
ment funds in places where 
schools are still segregated and 
would provide union wage scales; 
for workmen who will build the) 
scnools. | 

Lyndon Johnson has not bestir- 
red himself to get a democratic, 
union wage construction bill out 
of the House. , | 

Nor did he bestir himself to 
guarantee that the Senate Labor 
committee, with a majority of 
Democrats, would report out a 
$1.25 minimum wage bill, as la- 
bor had demanded, instead of the 
$1.00 bill which repersents a deal 
between Dixiecrats and Republi- 
cans. 


* 


THE DUPLICITY of 
Demo leadership has been so fla- 
grant that labor and liberal Jead- 
ers who are inclined to give the. 


the 


Demos every benefit of the doubt! 


have been compelled to place the 
cards on the table. Last week the 
American Federation of Labor,| 
the United Mine Workers, and: 
the Americans for Democratic 
Action put it on the line in un- 
mistakable fashion. | 

The AFL News-Reporter said! 
editorially that “for the sake of, 
es a show of unity, the 
Democrats are _ pulling _ their. 
punches and soft-pedaling most of 
their progressive programs.” The 
prevailing wage provision in the 
road-building program was scut- 
tled through the collaboration of 
Johnson and “Senate Grand Sach-! 
em Walter George, of Georgia.” 

* ) 


i 
; 
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THE UNITED MINE WORK- 


‘ERS Journal declared that th e weeks. After that his jobless in- 


UMT bill was shelved in the 
House because the “Southern 
‘gentlemen’ believe in racial seg- 
When the Powell 
amendment was - adopted, the 
UMW Journal said: “Those 
great ‘patriots’ from south of the 


Mason-Dixon line suddenly stop- sihansanals pay h : 
sty (Continuer on’ Page- 13}: ite 2) iget. i: UPhe« 26! weeks ' is‘ only:+the 
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WASHINGTON. 


Senate majority leader, last week urged the House of Rep- 
pass a jimcrdw universal military training bill — politely 


ETOP ASKING FoR NORE 


THAN 904 AN HOUR 
MINIMUM WAGE--- 


f UPSETTING OUR | 
NATIONAL ECONOMY: 


7 <> 


ne eth NOUSE. WARNS RAISING MINIMUM WACE ABE 
901 PER HOUR MIGHT UPSET THE NATIONAL ECONOMY, 


MINIMUM WAGE legislation 
was scaled down to $1 an hour 
in_ bill proposed by Senate oe 
bor Committee. Voting along 
with Republicans on committee 
was Sen. Paul Douglas, labor- 
backed Democrat from Illinois. 
Labor movement is still fighting 
for $1.25. Proposals for extend- 
ing coverage of law were ignored. 

r | 


BREAK in New England tex- 
tile strike, which began April 
13 against employer demand for 
wage cuts, came with signing of 
contract with giant Wamsutta 
Mills of New Bedford, Mass. 
Contract leaves wage scales in- 
tact. Of 25,000 workers origin- 
ally on strike, 12,000 have now 
returned to work under contract 


renewals. 
* 


FOLLOW-UP. to Southern 
Bell Telephone strike came with 
suit for $5 million entered by 
company against CIO Communi- 
cations Workers. Union blasted 
charges of violence on which 
company suit was based. Still 
another sequel came in effort to 
frame union member Clarence B. 
Hardy in Montgomery, Ala., on 


phony charge of setting off bomb 


on roof of company during strike. 
* 


NBW MERGER possibilities 
were seen in authorization grant- 
ed by board of directors of Broth- 
erhood of Railroad Trainmen to 
president W. P. Kennedy to in- 
vestigate posibilities of joining 
merged labor federations. 

* 


ARBITRATION proposal was 
turned down by Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen &. Engine- 
men, which annouhced it was 


setting strike machinery into mo- 
tion. BLFE is seeking 28-cent 
hourly raise from nation’s major 


roads. 
. 


GOVERNMENT maritime of- 
ficials were charged with try- 
ing to impede NMU efforts to 
improve contract in negotiations 
with shipowners. Blast was level- 

ed by NMU president Joseph 
Curran. Union demands include 
employer - financed unemploy- 
ment fund. * 

NEWSPAPER Guild execu- 
tive board decided not to recom- 
mend constitutional ban against 
Communists at Guild conven- 
tion June 27. Last Guild conven- 
tion directed zoard to prepare 
ban but widespread opposition 
has developed throughout the 
Guild. 

x 


PROTEST strike of 4,500 
IUE-CIO members at Westing- 
house in Pittsburgh shut down 
plant for second time in week. 
Workers voted to stay out for 
duration of company’s  one- 
week disciplinary layoff of 1,100 
fellow workers who had staged 
one-day stoppage week earlier. 

* 


MILLION - DOLLAR | suit 
against ILWU was settled for 
$250,000. Six-year-old damage 
suit had been brought under T-H 
by Juneau Spruce Co. 

* 


CONTINUOUS negotiations 
were asked by Mine, Mill Union 
in baragining with non-ferrous 
metal companies. Union pointed 
out that only three and one-half 
weeks are left to contract ex- 
piration and no company has 
made “serious offer.” 


—— — 
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ization and insurance to cover 
the entire family of the work- 
er (shared equally by worker | 
and company) add another 1.2 
cents. 

® Vacation improvement for 
long seniority workers to 100 
hours (from 80 hours) is esti- 
mated to cost .2 cents. 

® Triple pay for worked hol- 
idays, .8 cents. 

© Sdme other minor gains 


maximum which very few may | 


be on layoff long, can qualify. The 
lowest seniority people, of one or 
two years, and those most likely 


to be laid off, qualify for nothing 
‘or next to nothing. 


For example: A Ford worker) 
in Buffalo receiving $84.80 a 
week, has a takehome of $74.70.) 
Sixty-five percent of that is $48.56. 
‘He'd get $36 a week in jobless 
insurance. The company would 
are estimated to add up to nearly | add $12.56 in the first four weeks. 
a penny. If he is still unemployed, the 

* company would add $8.82 to make 

THE GAIN must also be seen|up $44.82, or 60 percent after 
as in some measure a “catch-up |that for as long as the “credits” 
because for five years the UAW (entitle him. 
was tied to a five-year pact. ™ The plan which John Bugas, 
new terms are to be frozen r/Ford vice-president, 


changes in the two-way cost-of- 
living escalator may bring. loaded with loopholes, “gimmicks” 
The only really substantial and | and catches, some of which are 
new factor in the contract is the evident already but many of 
five cents on every hour the com-| which may show up later. The 
pany will put into a trust fund lim-| maximum weekly the company 
ited to $55,000,000 for the three/can add in any case is $25. 
years from which workers will be : . 


guaranteed 60-65 percent of the Pa me 
“take-home” pay (after taxes)}—the|_ THE COMPANY is liable only 


amount, that is, to supplement un-|for the maximum $55 million and 
employment insurance. five cents an hour and no more. 


| Jf a serious depression hits and 
onal Pa ey. wa & the fund is — the com- 


sg __,» _ ._,|paisy has no further responsibility. 

When laid off, the worker, just If the fund is depleted below 

as on unemployment insurance,| .,+.:) levels. the payments may 
waits a week without any pay. 


> hi , ‘be cut or stopped altogether, in 
ay adds yg nner aaa accordance with a table worked 


insurance an amount to reach 65 out, ; sab ks 
percent of his weekly wages after} There are also apee: legislative, 
tax deductions, for a period of, court and administrative rulings 
four weeks. to be won before the plan can 
‘If the layoff continues the com-| take effect. The Ford Co. condi- 


pany adds to jobless insurance tO tions the plan—and payments are 
make up 60 percent of his take- : 
home to a maximum of 22 more 


hardly changed in negotiations) is 


supplementary pay is deductible 
expenses for taxes; that the money 
will not be considered as “wages”| 


surance maximum and his sup- 
plemental pay run out and he gets 
nothing, if still ae 


THE PLAN includes‘ a table} and thus disqualify the 
of “credits” for the worker based!from receiving unemployment in- 
on his seniority, that ‘will deter-| surance, as some states ruled; that 

ine how many: weeks of sup-|the government will allow for such 

y i is entitled to expenses “on government contracts} 
‘tg Bordeiico Nou ow cre Sibel 


boosie 70 cadAt de 


ever reach because only the top| A survey showed that at least 20 
seniority workers, hardly likely to! . 6. would allow only partial un- 


employment insurance if the work- 


said this was the company’s worry 


‘as in the agreement. 


"4 Basel: | aa said ~ took! efits 
three gets a er - {many months of research and }anded out 
annual six-cent improvement an study to work out (and which was. 


and in state legislatures. 


red by Ford publicity men, is seek- 


pire. 


especially 
Rouge plant, the main topic is 
on things NOT in the contract. 
The least satisfied workers; and 
in many plants the most articulate, 
are the skilled crafts, of whom 


1. 1956— ‘there are 4,500 in the Rouge, and 
Rage ee ee a the maintenance workers. 


rulings that money expendable ay noint out that their wages run| 
considerably -below comparative 


> The skilled trades have been 
on the Fair Labor Standards Law pressing for a 30-cent raise. The: 
€F contract gives them only the same; 
improvement the others get. - 


oni? ¢ 


Ford Workers Spark ‘55 Wage Round Fi ght 


Those are not simple problems. ;600 President, with boos when he 


er gets supplemental pay and in 
five states there is an outright 
ban. In Illinois where the pos- 
sibility was raised that insurance 


would be barred, Pat Greathouse, ' 


regional director of the UAW, 


and the union will insist Ford pay 
up the full 65 and 60 percent 


* 


AS THE WORKERS read the 
fine print in the deal their- mixed 
feelings increased It became in- 
creasingly ‘apparent that the ben- 

will not be _ benevolently 
of little windows 
without all kinds of struggles with 
the company, with state officials 


But above everything stood the 
fact that a beachhead was won 
for the next advance in the long 
continuing fight for “Work or 
Wages.” Much of the fight in’ 
the coming days will be to keep, 
the beachhead and expand it. 
While the commercia] press, spur- 


t 


ing to picture the plan as more of 
Henry Ford “benevolence,” an 
analysis of the plan points to new 
struggles on the issue, with work- 
ers trying to continually wrest new 


concessions out of the Ford em- 


in many plants, 
the main River 


Meanwhile, 
at 


They 


* ® 
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reported on the contract at a mass 
meeting. They later became the 
mainstay of the strike that spread 


quickly to shut down some of the 
major departments at the Rouge 
and involve more than half the 
workers on the Rouge day shift. | 


The natural tendency among 
these workers was also to be criti- . 
cal of the contract generally be- 
cause they feel their demands were 
“traded off” for benefits that are 
less important to them. ‘The long 
duration of the pact—three years— 
is objectionable to them because it 
freezes some objectionable fea- 
tures in the pact for another long 


spell. 


Coupled with such special griev- 
ances is the widespread dissatis- 
faction over the neglect to even 
bargain seriously for an improved 
grievance machinery, ways to re- 
strict the company's authority on 
speedup and on _ other issues. 
Moreover, in each of the 62 Ford 
plants there are special local griev- 
ances over application of the mas- 
ter contract in dozens of respects. 


There is also widespread resent- 
ment over the absence of the 
UAW’s Model Fair Practices 
(anti-discrimination) clause in the 
agreement. For years before the 
five-year-pact and through the five 
years, we heard the repeated prom- 
ise that “next time” the clause will 
be in. It was one of the demands 
“forgotten” dwyring the ~cheering 
for the supplemental pay. 

That's why the “wildcats”* broke 


out rapidly during certain periods 
of the week and at one point it 


was estimated 100,000 Ford and 
gun-jumping’ or “impatient” GM 


workers were out. 


The contract will be up for a 


vote in the locals later this month. 
Whether finally ratified, as Reuther 


said he confidently expects, or 


not, however, there are ‘some in- 
work in the “non-captive’ plants. dications that the vigorous protest 
‘of the workers -may force some 
concessions out of the company 
for the skilled workers -in supple- 
mental’ negotiations, as Stellato 
the. worker: who ‘promised, and in local-scale tom 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Orphans Court Judge Bolger 
Delays Girard College Ruling 


‘PHILADELPHIA. — Has Or- wonder if by any chance the Soli- 


phans Court Judge Robert V. Bol-|citor’s family came 


up from the 
Old South of slavery days. Other- 
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[of non-white orphan children is, 
the petitioners declare, contrary 


to those “best” interests. 
* 


C.P. Tells Stand 
lf War Comes 
To Our Country 


ONE OF THE QUESTIONS 
posed by students at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania discussion 
concerned the position — that 
would be taken by a Commu- 
nist “in the eventuality of a war 
between the U. S. and the So- 
viet Union.” In view of the 


Soviet Union, 

(3) We state that if that small 
but powerful clique, whose 
spokesmen are the Knowlands 
and the Radfords, should suc- 
ceed in their plans to involve us 

_ in a war—for example, over the 
islands of Matsu and Quemoy— 
against the wishes of the major- 
ity of the American ‘people, we 
Communists would join with that 
majority, as we did in the cases 


er already tipped his hand on 
al he will rule on the petition 
presented by the City to compel 
Girard College here to drop the, 


wise, it is hard to conceive of any- 
one getting “impassioned” over} THE CITY points out that it 
keeping children of another color violates its own Charter, the 
bar against admission of Negro! out of our schools. ‘Pennsylvania Constitution and the 
children? The briefs and arguments pre-| U.S. Constitution “by being party 

The question rises out of the sented by Raymond Pace Alex-'to the operation of the College. 
fact that Attorney James M.| ander, only Negro city council-| with its traditional discrimination 
Marsh, who was appointed by|man and City Solicitor Abraham admissions policy.” 


of Korea and Indochina, in work- 
ing to bring about the most rapid 
and democratic /conclusion of 
that war.” 


Win Pay Boost 


limited opportunity to give an 
adequate answer at the time 
and subsequent distortion by the 
press in Philadelphia, we quote 
here from a statement issued by 
the Communist Party May 3: 
“Our answer is clear and 


Benger 00 amious cutiec (“friend L, Freidman, representing the|- The City~Council unanimously 
Human Relations Commis-| 


>? 


of the court”) especially to advise | City’s 
him on complicated legal ques-|sion as an intervenor, emphasized that admission be thrown open to 
tions which are involved, went out that 
of his way to defend the college's which operates the college cannot|Commenting on this petition in 
discrimination policy in final ar-| continue to violate the law by en-'its “Repo 
‘forcing a race-discrimination poli- the Philadelphia Fellowship Com- 
P.'cy on admissions. 
“unconstitutional and contrary to! 500 


guments June 3. 
Marsh supported Joseph 
Gaffney, solicitor for the college, 


who declared that charitable trusts| public policy,” Freidman stressed, 


‘stated 


valid when established were un- 
changeable in their basic provi- 
sions by “any future Constitution 
or statute.” Otherwise, he observ- 
ed, the laws affecting the right of 
persons to dispose of their estates 


in line with the argument of Alex-| 
ander, who had originally present-, 
ed the petition on behalf of two) 
Negro boys. | 

Girard’s will specifically stated 
that the College was for “poor, | 


bere if 
will be tampered with and the white, male orphans” and_ they 
consequence will be to discourage only have been admitted for the 
“future foundations and benefac-' century and more of the institu-| 


tions.” 
* 


SOLICITOR GAFFNEY, 


'tion’s existence. | 


However, those arguing for ad-} 


ac-|mission of Negro children point, 


cording to the Bulletin, made an out that the will just as emphati-| 
“impassioned rebuttal address” in cally states that Girard’s fortune|g. ito. about your opposition to 


replying to the arguments for ad- had been left to the City to pro- 
mission of the Negro orphans. We mote its “best” interests. Exclusion 
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Budd Workers Set Up 4-Plant , 


Council for Wage Negotiations 


In preparation for 1955 wage contract negotiations, Budd Co. 
workers covered by the United Auto Workers, CIO, in two plants 
here will cooperate with workers in a plant in Detroit and another in 


Gary, Ind. 


To carry out this plan, the unions involved have set up a 
Dudd Council, similar to the UAW’s Ford Council now engaged 
in job security negotiations with the Eord Motor Co. 


The Budd Council represents more than 15,000 workers in the 


four plants. 


John J. Spillane, UAW sub-regional director here, said the | 


majer demand on the company. will be for the guaranteed annual | 
a bill in*the Assembly June 1 


wage. 


The UAW plan calls for a guarantee of 40 hours work or pay | 
every week for all workers unless notified in advance that they are 


to be laid off for the entire week. 


Workers with two years seniority or more would be guaranteed | 


52 weeks pay regardless of layoffs “in amounts sufficient to enable 

them to maintain the same living standards as when fully em- 

ployed.” Unemployment compensation would pay for part of this. 
* 


A demand by the Horn and~Hardardt Baking Co. that all 
picketing of its restaurants and commissaries be stopped was denied 
here in a preliminary injunction hearing before Judge Byron A. 


Milner. 


However, Milner handed down an order limiting the numbe 


of pickets at each establishment. 


The dispute concerns four AFL unions which have combined 
te organize employes of the open-shop H & H. This company 


has a long record of vicious resistance to unionism. 
7 


PITTSBURGH 


Ninety-five hundred Westinghouse workers represented by 
CIO Local 601 International Union of Electrical Workers were 
deprived of their Memorial day holiday wages because they called 
a protest demonstration the previous Wednesday to protect 1,100 
co-workers from a 6-day “disciplinary” furlough imposed by the 


company. 


PITTSBURGH 


* 


The 1,200-member United Steelworkers (CIO) will seek “sub- 

stantial” wage increases from Big Steel and other firms in the basis 
_ steel industry in negotiations which begin here this week. 

About 600,000 members of the union, including nearly 16,000 
workers in 12 plants in the Delaware Valley, U.S.A. will be affected 
by the outcome of the conference. 

Further developments in the negotiations will be given in next 


week's Worker. © 
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Greetings to 


SAM LEE 
on his 81st birthday 


“3 @ 


the City-appointed Board’ 


That is now’ 


debate and a vote. 

In a letter appearing in the De- of China, regardless of whether er 
troit Free Press, Saul Grossman not we like its politics, and begin'mittee, headed by Ernest Judth, 
friendly negotiations to settle all brought in settlement proposals 


‘bers of Commerce, Real Estate 


sia $3,000 peryear income would 


approved the petition demanding 


orphans without discrimination. 


rt to the Community,” 


mission, which represents some 
“Coopérating Ofganizations” 
9,000 individual members, 

what we believe every 


and 


Philadelphiaian should insist on: 
“ALL of the people of Philadel-| 
phia have every right to expect 
their government to obey its Char-| 
ter, which forbids it to be party 
to ‘any discrimination based on! 
race, religion or national origin.” 

Judge Bolger will announce his’ 
decision later. 


unequivocal: 

(1) We do not regard such a 
war as either necessary or jnevi- 
table. We are devoted to pre- 
serving the peace for we believe 
that peaceful coexistence of 
these two great nations is neces- 
sary and possible, and we regard 
the posing of such a question as 
contributing to the propaganda 
for war. 

(2) In the event of the U. S. 
becoming the victim of military 
aggression from any source what- 
Ssoever, we will, as part of the 
American people, join with them 
in defending our homes and our 
country. We deny, however, that 
any such threat in fact exists 
from any source, including the 


ow oe 
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AtGoodman . 


CHICAGO. — A wage increase: 
and other benefits were signed in- 
ito a contract reopener by the Good- 
man Manufacturing Company fol- 
lowing a militant battle by 550 
members of UE local 1150. 

The settlement included a four- 
cent wage boost now, with an add- 
ed two cents on Sept. 1. Improve- 
ments in’ insurance and seniority, 
and the adjustment of rate levels 
for the skilled workers were also 


won. 
The fight reached a climax with 


Write Washington Abeut H.R. 3297 the strike preparations and a series 


Tell your Congressman and U.S. time the actual facts were ] 


the Universal Military Training 
Bill, H.R. 5297. The bill was re-' 


aid bare. 


‘of stop-work actions which brought 


“Chiang Kai-shek doe snot rep-| production to a virtual standstill. 


resent the Chinese people and is, 


cently reported out of committee 2 Squatter on Chinese territory. : 
by a vote of 31 to 5. Now the bill| Now to follow up this realistic ap-;"410n demands after active strike 


wrote: 


‘The company changed its mind 
about refusal to negotiate the 


will come to the House floor for proach, I suggest our government, MOves were undertaken by the 
recognize the actual government Union. 


. 


The Goodman negotiating com- 


“Three cheers for your common outstanding -differences, establish|which were approved and acclaim- 


HARRISBURG, Pa.—An im- 
portant gain in the fight for - 
civil liberties was the passage of 


completely outlawing wiretap- 
ping. The vote for its pas- 


| sage—134 to 33—crossed party 


lines and followed the defeat by 
128 to 51 of an amendment en- 
dorsed by the District Attorney's 
office here and in a number of 
other counties that would have 
allowed taps by the State At- 
torney General, police chiefs 
and district attorneys on ap- 
proval by a Common Pleas 
Court. 

Passage of the bill for a com- 
plete ban was a particular vic- 


' tory for the civil rights forces in 


the Philadelphia Bar Association 
headed by Thomas D. McBride, 


its vice chancellor, who actively 


TAX 


(Continued from Page 16) | 
to pay—is anathema to the wealthy, 
whose constant aim is fo pass that 
burden on to the workers. There- 
fore the spokesman for the wealthy 
—the Manufacturers Assn., Cham- 


Boards, etc.—are for “flat-based” 
taxes, whereby the. street cleaner: 
and the millionaire each pay the) 
same rafe. | | 

Thus, under a 3 percent “flat-' 
rate” income tax the worker with 


pay $90 taxes annually and a 
banker with a $30,000 per year 
‘income would pay $900. 

THE WEALTHY, and. their 


From a group of friends 


}PLACE OF ANY INCREASE IN 


‘chosen spokesman—the Repub- 


—— -— 


Pa. Assembly Outlaws 
Wire Tapping in State 


led the fight for its adoption. 


in Pennsylvania. Therefore they 
are for a sales tax in place of the 
“classified income” tax AND IN 


i;CORPORATION TAXES. 


in the 


24th Ward 


4 ‘ - Pe 
i’ 2 to i a 7 ¢, 2 _ a 


* 
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licans in the state legislature—know 
‘they cannot put such a tax across: 


| This PLOT—for it is a criminal | 


‘of Senator Knowland.’ It’s about to the world.” 


signed as district attorne 
eral 


sense editorial, “The Dream World|mutual trade, and help bring peace |ed by the workers as a Clear-cut 


victory. 


a 


Richard Dilworth, who re- 
y sev- 
months ago in order to- 


campaign for the Demecratic 


Party nomination as Mayor (and 
won it) had supported the re- 
jected amendment on-the ground 
that resort to what he admitted 
was the “dirty business of wire- 
tapping’ was invaluable in de- 
tecting certain types of crime. 


Dilworth’s on this 


position 


question was similar to U. S. At- 

torney 
nell’s though their views other- 
wise on civil rights issues are 
widely divergent. Brownell has 
been pressing Congress to au- 
thorize use of wiretap evidence 
in the federal courts where it is 
now outlawed. He wants to use 
it in what he terms “espionage”. 
cases. 


General Herbert Brow- 


Many conservatives are as 
strongly for complete prohibi- 
tion of wiretapping as are most 


liberals. Recent revelations of 
the extent to which even re- 
stricted tapping invites wholesale 
blackmail and corruption of 
those involved have helped to 
harden public feeling. against 
allowing the practice. 

Active in support of the win- 
ning anti-wiretapping bill were— 
outside of the local Bar Associa- 
tion Committee—the Greater 
Philadelphia Branch of the 
American Civil Liberties Union, 
the Civil Rights Congress, the 
Philadelphia Council and Wom- 
ens Division of the American 
Jewish Congress, the Progres- 
sive Party and the Friends Leg- 
islative Committee. 

The anti-wiretapping bill is 
now in the Senate Judiciary 
Committee. -Readers are urged 
to write Donald P. McPherson, 
its chairman, expressing their 
support for its passage. The bill 
is S. 196. Address him in care of 
State Senate, Harrisburg, Pa. 


———— 
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Philadelphia CRC Conferences 
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the people—will 
TuCIC ; 
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PHILADELPHIA. — Under 


the initiative of the Civil Rights ~ 


Congress three conferefices in- 
volving about 100 people have 
been 


hold the State Supreme. Court 
decision invalidating the Penn- 
sylvania Sedition Act. 

The conferences took place in 
North Philadelphia, West Phila- 
delphia and the Oak Eane-Ger- 


mantown-Oxford Circle section. 


Plans were set for visiting po- 


litical leaders and heads of la- | 
bor and community organiza- 
tions to ask for their support. 


At the same time support will 


be — for abolishing the use 


of professional informers and/or 


stoolpigegns fy. thought - Contry! + 
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Id this past month to — 
mobilize for a campaign to up- - 


Plan Sedition Act Fight 


It was agreed also to ask the 
public to send letters. to Gov. 
Leader requesting him .to with- 
draw Pennsylvania from the ap- 
peal to the U.S. Supreme Court 
that was initiated undre the Fine 
administration by then Attorney 
General Frank Truscott to up- 
. set the State Court's ruling on 
‘the Sedition Act. : 
The new Attorney General— 
Herbert Cohen — recently ap- 
pointed rohaicge a to 1 ag as 
prosecutor on appeal. 
The AFL has condemned the 
Sedition Act as a menace to la-. 
. bor. It has been pointed out, too, 
that wiping the Sedition Act off 
the statv'= books would be a 
.hélp in t .: fight to-enforce the 
U.S Sup: me Court. ruling. on 
desegregation. 5011] 
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Urge 9% Company Tax To 
Ensure $3,000 Exemption 


'By JAMES DOLSEN : 


PHILADELPHIA.—The demand by the ee oy ag Board of the CIO Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers Union for raising the $1,000 fax exemption in the Leader 


budget to $3,000 reflects the bitter opposittion among workers to any more deductions - 
from their take-home pay. It iS pwns sina 

estimated the $3,000 exemption § 

would relieve most workers of 
having to pay the tax. 
$160,000,000 revenue 
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the Bell Telephone Co. system 
showed net income of over $500,- 
000,000: DuPont—over $300,- 
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EDITORIALS 


_ Emergency Civil Liberties Comm.—Welcome 


WE HOPE that Philadelphia and surrounding communities 


will pour out a hearty welcome to the conference at the Broad-. 


wood Hotel that is being held under the auspices of the Emergency 
Civil Liberties Committee this Saturday, June 11. (See story on 
this page). 

- Jt is good to know that when the fight to maintain our dem- 
otratic liberties seems toughest, there ave a substantial number of 


- men and women among us_ who insist on upholding our Bill of 


Rights—regardless of the McCarthyite terror that aims to imprison 
and destroy them. 

This conference is proof that our democracy will not be sold 
short. Here on Saturday at the Broadwood Hotel will be assembled 
lawyers, labor leaders, champions of the rights of the Negro people, 
religious leaders, students, and just plain, decent working men and 
women who never ‘lost faith that the American people would resist 
the onslaughts of McCarthyism. | 

Those who will attend this conference will not only hear abott 
glorious struggles for democracy that have already taken place, but 
will also be privileged to take part in the tasks that lie ahead to 
defend and extend this democracy. 

We salute Senator Langer, NAACP attorney Redding and 
all the rest who come to address this notable gathering. We urge 
all support to the efforts of the participants of the conference 
to make our state and nation a happier place to live in. 


_—- 


Fight for the Original FEPC Bill (S-74) 


Harry Boyer, state president of the ClO, has properly con- 
demned the watered-down version of the State FEPC Bill that 
has been accepted by the Senate Committee on Education which 
has charge of the legislation. And he may be trying to make the 
best out of a bad job when he says “But we are willing to make 
concessions and get started.” 

We feel, however, that with an all-out effort on the part 
of labor and other peoples: organizations, there is still a chance 
to get the FEPC Bill (S-74) as origirally drawn up by the Leader 


administration and already overtvhelmingly passed in the House. 


It is true that the original bill will have much-harder sledding 
in the State Senate, since there is a majority of Republicans in 
that body. But if the Leader administration surrenders on_ this 
issue to the reactionaries, of what value is the victory that the peo- 
ple won last November when they ‘xicked out the Fine adminis- 
tration? 

Let's follow through with the mandate given by the voters in 
the last election. Let's fight to the last ditch for the original Leader 
administration Bill ($1743. 


Write—wire—to Senator Paul L. YVagner, chairman of the State 
Education Committee, Harrisburg, Pa. Ask him retain the FEPC 
Bill as it was passed in the House. 


Birthday Greetings to Sam Lee! 


The Pennsylvania Worker extends warm and comradely greet- 
ings to Sam Lee on his 81st birthday. 


lor fully two decades this outstanding leader of the Negro 
people has been a champion organizer in the distribution of our 
paper. Through his devoted and consistent work, he has inspired 
scores of men and women to go into the neighborhoods and before 
shop gates to bring them the message for pregress contained in The 
Worker. ; 

We look forward to many more years of inspiring activity by 
Comrade Lee. 


a 


The Pennsylvania Worker staff needs a portable typewriter. 
Do you have one to spare? 
Any help you can give will be greatly appreciated. 
e —— to us: P. O. Box 4517, West Park Station, Philadelphia, 
, Pa. 


thus lost would have to be made 
up in other taxes. This figure is 
based on the warning to labor 
leaders by Administration officials 
that each $100 in exemptions 
above the $1,000 assigned by the 
budget. would cost the State 
$8,000,000. 

The most feasible means of 
securing this $160,000,000 would, 


Att'y Hits: Delaware 


Rape Hangings 
WILMINGTON, Del.—In an ap- 
peal before the State Board of Par- 
dons to commute the death sen- 
tence of James E. Wilson, attorney 
Louis L. Redding made the point 
that in Delaware the death penalty 
for rape has been,inflicted on Ne- 
groes very much oftener than on 
whites inthe past 30 years. 


Wilson, a 28-year-old Negro rail- 
road worker, was convicted of 
“rape” May 27, 1953. He won a 
fourth stay of execution last May 
23 from the State Superior Court. 
Redding, a noted civil rights attor- 
ney, had appealed the case to the 
State Supreme Court and then to 
the U. S. Supreme Court, but was 
turned down in both. 


Redding brought out before the 
Pardons Board the fact that nine 
out of the last ten individuals. con- 
victed of rape in the state nine 
were white and one, a Negro. Wil- 
son, the Negro, was the only one 
sentenced to be hanged. 


In the last 30 years, according 


to the attorney, 28 persons — 14) ° 


white and 14 Negro—have lcen 
convicted of rape in Delaware. Six 
Negroes got the death penalty but: 
only one white. The others got life 


imprisonment. ) 


* , 
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© 2 000,000; U. S. Steel and General 


LEADER 


in our opinion, be to raise the 
present 5 percent tax on net cor- 
porate income to 9 percent. Leader 
asks for an increase only to 6 per- 
cent. 
The 


additional one _ percent 


would bring in $52,800,000, ac-| 


cording to his estimate. On this 
basis the further three percent we 


suggest should cover the revenue 
lost by the higher exemption. 


- 
CORPORATION heads will 


howl that this is “confiscation’ 
and protest that their companiés 
are already paying more than a 
third of all state taxes which go to 
the General Fund. -In Michigan, 
however,—an industrial state like 
Pennsylvania—the net corporate in- 
come tax is 8 percent. 

The financial pages of the press 
reveal record-breaking _ profits. 
“Corporations , . . are chalking 
up earnings dwarfing 1954, even 
surpassing all past profit peaks. 

. . After tax profits .». are 
smashing 1953 levels, climbing 
toward the peaks of 1950 . 
wrote Sylvia «Porter, syndicate 
columnist in the Philadelphia 
Daily News. 


Financial reports for 1954 of 


> 
' 


Electric—over $200,000,000 each; 
Bethlehem and Gulf Oil—from 
$150,000,000. to $200,000,000 
each, and Westinghouse Electric 
—over $84,000,000. All of these 
have-a number of their biggest 
plants in Pennsylvania, 
* 

THE PENNSYLVANIA Manu- 
facturers Assn. and State Cham- 
ber of Commerce threaten a 
wholesale exodus of industry from 
the state should their state taxes 
be raised. 

Such threats were made before 
“Whenever tax hikes were proposed 
on their corporate incomes. While 
some concerns — particularly — tex- 
tiles and to a much lesser extent, 
‘electrical manufacturing — have 
‘moved out of Pennsylvania during 
recent years, it was. the lure of 
low-wage, unorganized labor and 
free sites, together with merely 
‘nomit.al or no taxation, which in- 
duced them to go. Pennsylvania 
‘taxes were not deciding factors. 
| The corporations and _ the 
wealthy are bitterly opposed to 
ithe “classified income” tax plan 
for the same reason that the Gov- 
ernor advocates its adoption. He 
says it is the “nearest thing hu- 
‘manly possible to a graduated in- 
come tax” under the provisions of 
‘the State Constitution as _ inter- 
preted by the State Supreme Court. 
| * | 

THE PRINCIPLE BACK of the 
graduated income tax—that of the 


burden of taxation being placed 
‘on the wealthy as those best able 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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noted that the General Assembly's eo, @ a @ «a 
statute of 1867 requiring the same, p ition | CT icuim 
“penalty and punishment” for Ne- é 


groes as whites is not carried out 


in the field of capital punishment. 4 
That “heavier incidence of pun- Pa S at ' a eet 
ishment has fallen on Negroes, is | aU | 


not only demonstratable, but is 
common knowledge in Delaware, 
and has been given wide publica- 
tion,’ Mr. Redding pointed out. 


The Board of Pardons was also 
informed that a bill to abolish capi- 
tal punishment in the state failed 
to pass the State Senate by one 
vote on May 16, and is to be called 
up for reconsideration. 

* 

ATTORNEY Redding is one of 
the lawyers of the legal staff of 
the National Association~for the 
Advancement of Colored People 
which has been conducting the 
legal battle in the U. S. Supreme 
Court on desegregation of the na- 
tion’s schools. 


”* 
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It’s Urgent! You Can‘t Afford Not to Give! 


ELSEWHERE in this issue you 
will find a report on the current 
status of the WORKER’S $100.- 
GV0 national fund campaign. 


We in Pernsylvania did not 
have to wait for the national re- 
port to learn that a most critical 


stage had been reached. 


The continued slowness in Fund 
Drive contributions places before 
us, the Bus‘ness and Editorial 


Staffs. the immediate danger of 
the Pennsylvania Edition being 


suspended. As you, our readers 
must know by now, we guarantee 


with these funds, not only the con- 


., timed :pubjieation of the: national : 
leagi ly ati Tl? ee@dition, 4ut.the continued ‘ag: TIME we «amy: be forced to 'sus-'+ ‘Phila Sh) Pig?) 0h 00) oss 


pearance of a Fennsylvania Edi- 
tion as well. 


‘KNOWING THIS, we are cer- 


tain that you will well under- 


stand that in this year of impor- 
tant local elections throughout the 
state; with critical wage struggles 
by Pennsylvania labor shaping up 
in auto, steel and. other industries; 
with the fight for peace and free- 
dom reaching new heights through- 
out our Keystone State — THE 
PENNSYLVANIA EDITION 
MUST NOT BE. PERMITTED 
TO CLOSE DOWN! 


But we must now warn: Unless 


ALL: the: funds are raised ON 


+ 


Overcome by you, cur readers. 


pend publicaticn of our Penn- 
sylvania Edition, it by so doing 
we will help guarntee the conti- 
nued edition of the nationai ed1- 
tion, which is likewise in jeopardy, 
and which must 1ecefve primary 


consideration. 
BOTH - DANGERS can _ be 


Let us reccive an immediate 
and substantial response from our 
readers throughout the State. All 
funds will be credite1 to your lo- 
cal reader's committees. Send your 
$1, $5, $10, $56 contributions to: 

Penna. Edition of The. Worker 

P.O. Box 4517 

West Park Station 


PHILADELPHIA. 


MRS. ANNE _ BRADEN, 
church leader from Kentucky, 
with a “sedition” indictment 
hanging over her head, young 
“7 of a little boy of three 
and a litté girl of two, will be 
one of the forum panel speakers 
this Sunday morning at the all- 
day Emergency Civil Liberties 
Committee conference at the 
Broadwood Hotel. 


Mrs. Braden’s husband, Carl, 
already convicted on the same 
charge, has been sentenced to 
15 years in prison. His case is 
being appealed, but a $40,000 
bail bond needed to free him is 
much too steep to raise, so he is 
in jail. ) 

+ 

THE “SEDITION” charge 
against the Bradens and. five 
others from Louisville, Kentuc- 
ky, grew out of their efforts to 
help a Negro family buy a home 
in an area that Dixiecrats had 
decreed should be reserved for 
“white only.” 


In the afternoon session of 
the conference, one of the 
speakers will be Louis Redding, 
NAACP attorney who success- 
fully argued the desegregation 
case in Delaware before the 
U.S, Supreme Court. 

The featured speaker at the 
afternoon session will be U.S. 
Senator William Langer, Re- 
publican from N. Dakota. — 

‘Mrs. Braden’s panel, one. of 


Re. 


held from 9:30 to 11:30 a.m., is 
called “The Politics of Fear,” 
and deals with the fight against 
“sedition” acts and_ other 
thought - control laws. Other 
_ speakers on this panel will be 
Ernest Mazey, United Auto 
Workers - CIO, secretary - trea- 
surer of a group in Michigan 
that is fighting against a sedi- 
tion act (Trucks Act) in that 
state; Victor Rabinovitz, attor- 
ney for Steve Nelson in the 
Pennsylvania Sedition Act trial; 
Frank Donner, civil libérties at- 
torney who recently wrote an 
article for the Nation magazine 
on how. stoolpigeons are used 
in thought-control trials to 
frame up innocent people. 
* 


I. F. STONE, editor, will. be 
the moderator of this panel. 
The three other panels to be 
held simultaneously from 11:45 
a.m. to 1 p.m., will be moder- 
ated by Royal W. France, Leon- 
ard Boudin and Professor Broa- 
dus Mitchell. 7 
Mr. Boudin is the attorney 
who has just won a notable vic-- 
tory in the passport case of Pro- 
fessor Otto Nathan, chosen by 
the late Dr. Einstein as execu- 
tor of his estate. 
Over 1,000 are expected at 
the meeting. Registration fee is 
$1.00. Those who have not al- 
ready secured their registration 
tickets through the mail may 
call for them on Saturday morn- 
,ing at. the Broad Hotel 
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| (t-four at the ‘ conferenve, tobe‘ where the meeting takes place. ©...) |b 
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YES, indeed, the weath- 


erman has promised a per- 


fect day for The Labor 


Press Picnic this Sunday, 


June 12, at Camp Midvale, 
N. J. The programs are set up— 
athletics, food, entertainment, 
and a warm sun, of course—and 
all roads will lead to the beau- 
tiful Pompton Lakes area. 

If you are going by car, the 
map on the back page of this 
issue- shows the mbdst direct 
routes. If you are going by bus, 
you can get one at these places 
and times: 


Thirteenth St. and University 
Pl., in front of the Workers 
Bookshop, at 9 a.m. 


Surf Ave., between 31st and 


32nd Sts., Brooklyn, at 9 a.m. 

Bay Parkway and 86th St. 
Brooklyn, at 9:30 a.m. 

If you have neglected to put 
in your bus seat reservation 
phone us immediately at AL 

4-7954. 
| * 

TO GET BACK to that 
weatherman. It occasionally 
happens, as he will be the first 
te admit, that things conspire 
to toul up his forecasts. In 
the unlikely event that the day 
should prove perverse, the pic- 
nic will be postponed one week. 

But we ask our readers not 
to make their own decisions on 
postponement. If there is an 
question, phone us. We dont 
want some hanging baék while 
others have a good time at the 
picnic. : 

As we have already stated, 
however, Sunday will be a 
beautiful day for a picnic. We'll 
see you there. 


Interview with 


Archie Moore 


a | 
Ford Workers Spark 
7 ) 
33 Wage Round 


Part of the 40,000 Ford: River Rouge workers who, met at the overpass at Plant Gate 4 to hear 
See Page 1] reports on collective bargaining developments. 
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Assignment U.S.A. 


Billy Graham, the H-bomb and Hell Fire 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


BILLY GRAHAM, the 
evangelist, is roaming dis- 
tant pastures in search for 
the sheep that have gone 


astray. Scarcely a day pass- 
es without 


mention of 

his sensational 
preachments in 
Glasgow, in 
London, in 
Paris and else- 
where. He is, 
currently one j 
of our biggest 
exports and the 
European newspapers 
sponded vigorously. 


I have never heard him preach, 
but I recall a predecessor of his,- 


Billy Sunday. As a youngster I 
remember- sitting under the big 
tent and counting the numbers 


have re- 


who went up the sawdust trail. 


to receive the shepherd's bene- 
diction. Some were neighbors 
who had wrestled long and earn- 
‘estly with John Barleycorn and 
‘these seemed to find particular 


that exhorted us to “Brighten 
the Corner Where You Are.” I 
was too young myself to feel the 
need for salvation, for like all 
young my armor of innocence 


was so strong I felt no need for a 


meeting at the summit. 

Besides, having a _ working- 
class father, I was told, sternly, 
that Billy Sunday believed trade 


~ ynions were the devils work, a 


sentiment that~did not endear 
him to men who were working 
12 hours a-day. They found it 
impossible to see eye to eye with 
the pastor on the matter of sal- 
vation. 


And before my time the hells 
fire and brimstone revivals of 
Dwight L. Moody and Ira D. 
Sankey swept the nation. And 
now there is Billy. . 

1 

AS I SAY I have not heard 

his dispensation but I follow the 


weitels, g. oa 

zines, like U. S. News and 
World Report, Newsweek and 
others who - have trailed him 
with the ardor that Variety fol- 
low a smash Broadway hit. They 
keep a careful box-score detail- 


.»*. solace in‘the pastor’s words. I re~: .ing the - sizes: of: his audiences, 


_ call joining lustily in the. singing: the numbers'who:come up the 


ie —— 


and the big maga- 


‘but. not the: folk: of ilabor. 
London Daily Herald, which re- «::::':: (Continued on Page 41) 1) + i«! ‘+:)(Continued on Page 32) 


aisle to be saved. The impres- 
sion I get is one of admiration, 
here is no Aimee Semple Mc- 
Pherson in white robes who 
seemed like an archangel about 
to ascend. She had her moment 
in the spotlight and she has 
vanished. 


Graham is not only eloquent, 


he is the master of a superb or- 
ganization, with showmanship 
to equal. His chorus of a thou- 
sand inspires awe, and a former 
crooner who sings hymns in 
solo, begets a soothing intimacy. 
Then the master himself ap- 
ye boyish, winsome, alluring- 
y informal, “Angel Gabriel in 
gabardine, a Paris newspaper 
said. - But there seems to be 
some animus against him in 
France since he said that nation 
is a watch with a broken spring. 
The words were too reminiscent 
of a more temporal figure nam- 
ed Dwight D. Eisenhower who 
remarked more prosaically that 
France is a decadent nation. 


It is significant that all the 
European commentators observe 
that Billy does not attract work- 


ing men. There are many others, 
The 


flects much of British working- 
class sentiment, said: “Whatever 
wrestling Billy Graham has done 
with Satan, there are no claw 
marks. . . . He speaks with an 
arrogant humility which is ter- 
rifying. If you do not agree, you 
do not disagree with Billy 
Graham. You disagree with 
God.” 
* 


THE NEW STATESMAN 
and.Nation wrote even more ir- 
reverently, “Heaven is being 
promised again by a figure who 
might easily have a five-year 
contract with MGM.” . The 
American, the paper says, has 
transformed Coca-Cola and corn- 
flakes into the sacramental 
bread and wine. 

Which brings me to reflect 
deeply when I read that the 
ya Mother and the royal fam- 
ily came to hear him preach. And 
you wonder why Winston Chur- 
chill spoke so warmly to Billy, 
bringing coals to Newcastle with 
his advice: “Young man, what 
we must have is a return to God.” 
The young evangelist later told 
the London Daily News, grate- 
fully, “These two great ,leaders 


: 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


ORGANIZED labor gen- 
erally greeted the Ford 
agreement as the first major 
breakthrough toward the 
principle of company re- 
sponsibility for laid off workers, 
and supplementary jobless pay, 
but there is also evidence of 
strong rank and file resentmert 
against the idea of winning such 
gains at the expense of other 
basic demands. 

Parallel with the acclaim for 
the new feature in the Ford 
pact, came a chain of protest 


strikes in many Ford plants 


over neglect of wage raises for 
skilled crafts, curb of speed-up 
and other issues. Similarly, 
strikes began to «snowball in 
Genegal Motors plants giving 
evidence of both impatience 
with the corporation’s slowness 
to come through and warning 
to the negotiators not to brush 
off other demands of GM work- 
ers while pressing for supple- 
mental layoff pay | 

Nebisithetandiee the serious 
weaknesses in the Ford 3-year 
contract which Walter Reuther 
estimates amounts to a 20-cent 
package, its signing brought a 
new element into collective bar- 
gaining; it put the idea of em- 
ployer-paid supplementary un- 
employment benefits definitely 
and realistically on the bargain- 
ing table. 


THE CONTRACT will un-— 
‘ questionably influence the athe 


gle for the 1955 wage roun 

although the very important 
steel negotiations now going on 
are limited to a wage reopener. 
So far, it has been interpreted, 
that discussion of supplemental 
unemployment pay does not fail 
within the scope: of the mid- 
contract. wage reopener in steel, 

The much publicized “20- 
cent package” in Ford, which 
includes sa six cents in cash. 
will provide a sort of “patfern” 
to achieve or beat—whether in 
across-the-board cash, “fringes” 
or both. If General Motors signs 
before Sunday midnight’s dead- 
line (and it can hardly be con- 
ceived the UAW would agree 
to less than Ford’s “package”) 
it may be even more strongly 
fixed as a “pattern.” 

Here’s how the UAW-CIO 
calculates the breakdown in the 
cost of the ‘package” to Ford: 

® Five cents an hour on the 
supplemental layoff pay fund. 

¢ Four and one-half cents 
for the improvement in pen- 
sions. | 

® The “annual improvement” 
of six cents an hour or 2.5 per- 
cent (whichever is higher) will 
amount to 6.2 cents. 

© Another 1.3 cents an hour 
goes for correction of wage in- 
equities. 

® The. expansion of hospital- 


Price 10 Cents 


Fight 


_—_— 


- Blasts Demo Chiefs 
with GOP 


WASHINGTON. 


Labor B 
For Playing 


By ERIK BERT 


LABOR AFFAIRS 


© Senate Unit Hacks Minimum Wage 


© Wamsutta Textile Mills Settle 


MINIMUM WAGE legislation setting strike machinery into mo- 
was scaled down to $1 an hour '_ tion. BLFE is seeking 28-cent 
in bill proposed by Senate La- hourly. rafee from nation’s major 
bor Committee. Voting along roads 
with Republicans on committee 
was Sen. Paul Douglas, labor- 
backed Democrat from Illinois. 
Labor movement is still fighting 
for $1.25. P Is for extend- 
ing coverage of law were ignored. 


* 


GOVERNMENT maritime of- 
ficials were charged with try- . 
ing to impede NMU efforts to 
im 8 contract in negotiations 

Blast was level- 
‘ed by U president Joseph 
Curran. gg demands waar oy 
employer - need unemploy- 
ment fund. * 

NEWSPAPER Guild execu- 
tive board decided not to recom- 
mend constitutional ban against 
Communists at Cuild conven- 
tien June 27. Last Guild conven- 
tion directed aun to prepare 
ban but widespread oppesition 
has donteeed’ On throughout the 
Guild. 


| * 

PROTEST . strike of 4,500 
IUE-ClIO members at Westing- 
house in Pittsburgh shut down 
plant for second time in week. 
Workers voted to stay out for 
duration of companys one- 
week di inary layoff of 1,100 
fellow ers who had staged 
one-day stoppage week earlier. 

* 


MILLION - DOLLAR | suit 
against ILWU was settled for 
$250,000. Six-year-old damage 
suit had been brought under T-H 


by Juneau Spruce Co. 


CONTINUOUS negotiations 
were asked by Mine, Mill Union 
in baragining with non-ferrous 
metal companies. Union pointed 
out that only three and one-half 
weeks are left to contract ex- 
piration and 7 company has 
made “serious offer. 


LYNDON JOHNSON, Senate majority leader, last week urged the House of Re 


resentatives to bestir. itself and pass a jimcrow universal military training bill — politely 
That call for action by the Senate Democratic 


known as the National Reserves Plan. 
leadership is symbolic of the situa- 
tion here. Not smce March when 
the tax fight was on has Lyndon 

bestirred himself on any 
of the issues on which labor has 
called for action. ~ 

Senater Richard B. Russell (D- 
Ga), chairman of the Senate Arm- 
ed Services Committee, served no- 
tice on Johnson that his group 
would not take up the administra- 
tion's UMT proposal until the 
House had reported out a bill ex- 
cluding the anti-jimcrow amend- 
ment that» Rep. Adam Clayten 
Powell (D-NY) had proposed. 

Then Johnsen took the unusual 
step of urging action by “the other 
body” as the House is familiarly 
knewn in the Senate (and vice 
versa). Under legislative proto- 
col, it is customary for House or 
Senate leaders to keep their noses 
out of the business of -the “other = 
body.” 2 


EN THE HOUSE the UMT bill 
was shelved by Rep. Carl Vinson 
(D-Ga), chairman of the House 
Armed Services Committee, after 
Rep. Powell had succeeded in hav- 
ing his amendment barring segre- 
_ in the national guard adopt- 
ed. 

A: similar situation prevails on 
the school construction issue. The 
House Education aud Labor Com- 
mittee is now supposed to be pre- 
paring a bill on federal aid for 
school construction. Rep. Frank 
Thompson (D-NJ) a member of the 
committee, put the situation this 
way last week: “Members from, 
states still having segregated| 
schools and low wage rates will 
do everything possible to defeat 
any bill referring to those matters.” 

The proposed amendments 
would forbid the use of govern- 
ment funds in places where 


BREAK in New England tex- 
tile strike, which began April 
13 against employer demand for 
wage cuts, came with s signing of of 
contract with giant \ 
| Mills of New Bedford, Mass. 

Contract leaves wage scales in- 
tact. Of 25,000 workers origin- 
ally on strike, 12,000 have now 
returned to work under contract 
renewals. 

bad 


FOLLOW-UP. to Southern 
Bell Telephone strike came with 
suit for $5 million entered by 
. company against CIO Communi- 
cations Workers. Union blasted 
charges of violence on which 
company. suit was based. Still 
another sequel came in effort to 
frame union member Clarence B. 
Hardy in Montgomery, Ala., on 
phony charge of setting off bomb 
on roof of company during strike. 

* 


_ NEW MERGER possibilities 
were seen in authorization - 
ed by board of directors of Broth- 
erhood of Railroad Trainmen to 
president W. P. Kennedy to in- 


vestigate posibilities of joing 
merged Likes P-nsgeume 


AMETTRATION proposal was 
turned down By Brotherhood of 
Becacaganecir Firemen & Engine- 

, which. announced it" was 


Ford Workers Spark 55 Wage Round Fi ght 


(Continued from Page 1) Those are not simple problems. {600 President, with boos when he 
ization and insurance to cover’ ever reach because only. the top A survey showed that at least 20; ‘reported on the contract at a mass 
the entire family of the work- per — hardly gy ed states would allow only partial un-|™eeting. .They later became the 
er (shared equally by worker oe Oe pee insurance if the work- eae? of the strike that spread 


/StoP ASKING FoR MORE 
THAN 904 AN HOUR 
MIN IMUM WAGE... 


7 «YOO ARE 
UPSETTING OoR 
NATION A economy! 


Gi 


\ 


q a 


é 
_ Le, 
(DS 1 a 
Ba er WARNS RAISING MUNIAUIA WAGE Aone 
90* PER HOUR MIGHT UPSET THE NATIONAL ECondéy, 


‘ 


maximum which very few may; 


lowest seniority people, of one or quickly to shut down some of the 
oc aa lai two years, and thosé most likelyjer gets supplemental pay and in|major departments at the Rouge 


}*Veration ‘ienmrovenent: tox to be laid off, qualify for nothing! five states there is an outright/and mvolve more than half the 
2 of DER nothing, ban. In Illinois where the pos- 


workers on the Rouge day shift. 


schools are still segregated and 
would provide union wage scales} 
for workmen who will build the’ 
schools. | 

Lynden Johnson has not bestir-, 


red himself to get a democratic, | 


union wage construction bill out! 
of the House. 

Nor did he bestir himself to 
guarantee that the Senate Labor 


committee, with a majority of 
Democrats, would report out a 
$1.25 minimum wage bill, as la- 


bor had demanded, instead of the’ 


$1.00 bill which repersents a deal 


between Dixiecrats and Republi- 
cans. 
* 

THE DUPLICITY 
Demo leadership has been so 
grant that labor and liberal lead-' 
ers who are inclined to give the 
Demos evesy benefit of the doubt! 
have been Compelled to place the ° 
cards on the table. Last week the : 
American ;Féderation of Labor,’ 
the United Mine Workers, and 
the Americans for Democratic 
Action put it on the line in un- 
mistakable fashion. 


of the 


‘ias in some measure a 


‘years from which workers will be 


The AFL News-Reporter said 
editorially that “for the sake of 
maintaining a show of unity, the 
Demoftrats are _ pulling their. 
punches and soft-pedaling most of; 
their progressive programs. ” “The 


prevailing wage provision in the 
road-building program. was scut- 
tled through the collaboration of; 
Johnson and “Senate Grand Sach-' 
em Walter Coleg. of Georgia. nf 


long seniority workers to 100 
hours (from 80 hours) is esti- 
mated to cost .2 cents. 

® Triple pay for. worked hol- 
idays, .8 cents. 

© Some other minor gains 
are estimated to add up to nearly 


a penny. 
* 
THE GAIN must also be seen 


“eatch-up” 
because for five years the UAW 
‘was tied to a five-year pact. The 
new terms are to be frozen for 
three more years except for the! 
annual six-cent improvement and_/! 
changes in the two-way cost-of- 


living escalator may bring. : 


The only really substantial and | 


g,_(new factor in the contract is the/ evident already but many of 


‘five cents on every hour the com- 
pany will put into a-trust fund lim-| 
‘ited to $55,000,000 for the three 


guaranteed 60-65 percent of the 
“take-home” pay (after taxes)—the| 
amount, that is, to supplement un- 
employment insurance. 


The plan, roughly, works as 


'follows: 


When laid off, the worker, just 
as on unemployment insurance, 
waits a week without any -pay. 
If am layoff continues, the com- 

y adds -to his unemployment 
eae ttle an amount to reach 65. 
percent of his weekly wages after 
tax deductions, for a period of: 
four weeks. . . | 

If the layoff continues the com- | 
‘pany adds to jobless insurance to! 


in Buffalo receiving $84.80 


‘study to work out (and which was 
hardly changed in negotiations) is 


can add in any case is $25. 


Fer example: A Ford worker} 


week, has a takehome of $74.70. 
Sixty-five percent of that is $48.56. 
He'd get $36 a week in jobless 
insurance. The co y would 
‘add $12.56 oS 
If he is still unemployed, the 
‘company would add $8.82 to make 
up $44.82, or 60 percent after 
that for as long as the “credits” 
entitle him. 

The plan which John’ Bugas, 
Ford vice-president, said took 
‘many months of fresearch and. 


loaded with loopholes, “gimmicks” 
and catches, some of which are 


which may show up later. The 
maximum weekly the company 


* 


THE COMPANY is liable only 
for the maximum $55 million and 
five cents an hour and no more. 
If a serious depression hits and 
the fund is depleted, the com- 


‘pany has no further responsibility. 


nts may 
be cut or i altogether, in 
accordance with a table worked 
out. 

There are also some legislative, 
court and administrative rulings 
to be won before the plan can 
take effect. The Ford Co. condi- 
tions the plan—and payments are 


certain levels, the pa 


x sibility was raised that insurance 
would be barred, Pat Greathouse, 


regional director of the UAW, 
said this was the company’s worry 


up the full 65 and 60 percent 
as in the agreement. 


fine print in the deal their mixed 
feelings increased It became in- 
creasingly apparent that the ben- 
efits 
handed out 
without all kinds of struggles with 
the company, 
and in state legislatures. 


‘the beachhead 


red by Ford publicity men, is seek- 
ing to picture the plan as more of 
Henry 
analysis of the plan points te new 
struggles on the issue, with work- 
ers trying te continually wrest new 
concessions out of the Ford em- 
pire. 


especially 
Reuge plant, the main topic: is 
on things NOT in the contract. 
The least’ satisfied. workers, and 
in many pla 
are the skilled crafts, of whom 


and the union will insist Ford pay 


* 
AS THE WORKERS read the. 


not 


of 


be benevolently | 
little windows 


will 


with state officials 


But above everything stood the 
fact that a beachhead was won 
for the next advance in the long 
continuing fight for “Work or 
Wages.” Much of the fight in 
the coming days will be to keep 
and expand it. 
While the commercial press, spur- 


Ford “benevolence,” 


in many _ plants, 
the main River} 


Meanwhile, 
at. 


nts the most articulate, 


ment over the 
UAW’s 
(anti-discrimination) clause in the 
agreement, For years before the 
five-year-pact and through the five 
years, we heard the repeated prom- 
ise that- “next time” the clause will . 
‘be im. It was one of the demands 
“forgotten” 
for the supplemental pay. 

: That’s why the “wildcats” broke 


out rapidly 
of the week and at one point it 
was estimated 100,000 Ford and 


“gun-jumping” or “impatient’ GM 
workers were out. 


The natural tendency among 


these workers was also to be criti- 
‘cal of the contract generally be- 
cause they feel their demands were 
“traded off” for benefits that are 
less important to them. The long 
duration of the pact—three years— 
is objectionable to them because it 
freezes some objectionable fea- 
tures in the pact fer another long 
spell. 


Coupled with such special griev- 


ances is the widespread dissatis- 
faction over the neglect to even 
bargain seriously for an improved 
grievance machinery, ways to re- 
|ssict the company’s authority on 
speedup and on_ other 
Moreover,.in each of the 62 Ford 
plants there are special local griev- 
ances over application of the mas- 
‘ter contract in dozens of respects. 


issues. 


There is also widespread resent- 
Bbsence of the 


Model Fair Practices 


during the cheering 


during certain periods 


The contract will be up for a 


vote in the locals later this month. 


make up 60 percent of his take- | 


THE sineeeiaie MINE WORK. home to a maximum of 22 more 
ERS Journal declared that th — After that his jobless —in- 


UMT bill was shelved in the SUr@2ce maximum and his sup- 
House because the “Southam Plemental pay run out and he gets 
‘gentlemen’ believe in racial seg-|?°thing, if still engeyes. 


regation.” When the Powell 

amendment was adopted,. the ae eye — . Ra 
UMW Journal said: “Those ° hi vs Sk cole - dees d chat| provement the others get. for the skilled workers in supple- 
sine how. say ‘ashe har * |mental negotiations, ex Stllato 


great ‘patriots’ a south of the! serine, Hea by: oF ine : fee + 
( . Mason-Dixon, line ,. suddenly, $lOp- letiedtdl & digi antssial | tes 1 en Seetie yal per , ee . | ' os . ‘ : | | » de “ mes 
= brily*t th (be Foro aniten “id dnlo edt § : aa 

eel ip So vabwriarwe cindilde | ent . 


ts Ne p 
etic: Ie “{Continder on bggy ht ess ‘ 
on Page‘ 23) \get’ The 
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| / 
there are 4,500 in the Rouge, and Whether finally ratified, as Reuther 


ithe maintenanee’ workers. They) : 
point cut that their wages run'said he confidently. expects, or 


age below oe | not, however, there are some in- 
< biond “non-captive” p dications that the vigorous protest 
The skilled trades have been of the workers may force some 


;pressing for a 30-cent raise. The 
contract gives them only the same|concessions out. of the company 


to begin only June 1, _1956—upon 
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Selected TV and 
‘Movie Guide 


Bi bl June i 
Junior Sports (2) 8:30 
On the Carousel (2) 9 


College Press Conference (7) 


11:30 
Big Top (2) noon 


Baseball Hall of Home (0). 3 15| 


Felton (9 


_Basebs 


” Glante-St Louis (11) 1:55 
“Mevie: 
Laughton (4) 2:30 
Racing: Belmont Stakes (2) 4:30 
Rin Tin Tin (7) 5:30 
Six O’Cleck Report (2) 6 
Hopalong Casidy (4) 6 
Laurel and Hardy (2) 6:15 
Gene Autry (2) 7 
Play: True Confessions. Henry 
Fonda, host (4) 7 
News, sports (13) 7 
Sports of the Day (13) 7:15 
— Gleason Show (2) 8 
mogene Coca (4) 9 
Spanish Revue (13) 9 
Donald O‘Connor (4) 9:30 
. George Gobel (4) 10 
Damon Runyon Theatre (2) 
10:30 
Your Hit: Parade (4) 10:30 
Featurama (5) 11 
Ozzie and Harriet (7) 11 


TV : 
Sunday, June 12 


| 
Charity Bailey Show (4) 10 a.m. 


ll: cached chads (9) 


Rembrandt — Charles: 


Doby (9) 1:15 
Happy Felton (9) 1:30 


Baseball: Giants-St. Louis (11) 
1:55 
Baseball: Dodgers-Chicago (9) 2 
Youth Wants to Know (4) 2:30 
Camera Threé (2) 3 
Let’s Take A Trip (2) 3:30 
Now And Then— Dr. Baxter. 
Samuel Johnson's Dictionary (2) 4 
Face the Nation—discussion (2) 
4:30 
Super Circus (7) 5 
Adventure (2) 5:30 
Sunday Lucy Show (2) 6 
Meet the Press (4) 6 
You Are There (2) 6:30. Birth 
of Modern Boxing 
You Asked For It (7) 7 
Private Secretary—Ann Sothern 
(2) 7:30 — 
Mister Peepers (4) 7:30 
Play: Woman in the Mine (7) 
7:30 
Toast of the Town (2) 8. Army 
Show : 
President's Press Conference (7) 
8:30. Repeat 
Play: Ezio Pinza in The Hall 
Promised Land (2) 9 
Spanish Show (13) 9:30 
Loretta Young (4) 10 
Play: Lodging for the Night (5) 
10 
What's My Line (2) 10:30. Quiz 
Show 
Sunday News (2) 11 


flures (5) 11 


Times Youth Forum (5) Noon | 


Movie: Private Life of Henry chot Tone, Ann Richards, 


VII (7). Laughton 
_ Baseball Hall of Fame—Larry 


~ RESORTS 


F thalplaber 


- Your Child Now! 
CAMP KINDERLAND 


Sylvan Lake 
4% 
Cirle and Bova ages: 6 to 16 


S-week scason 


2, 4, 6 and 8 weeks available 
* 

Full program of land and 

water sports, arts and crafts; 

singing, dramatics, etc. 

+ 

A children’s camp combining 

progressive Jewish education 

with inter-racial living. 


* :, 
CAMP KINDERLAND 


New York office: 1 Union Sq. W. | 
Al, 5-6283 ©® New York 3, N.Y. 


_—_--- - —s— rr 


| 12:30 


TE ce ee 


Featurama — news, fea- 


sports, 


Fran- | 
Mis- 
taken identity comedy (2) 11:15 

Movie: Suspense (11:20. Barry 
Sullivan, Belita. 


RADIO 
Saturday, June 11 


News, all staions NOON 
Gunsmoke — western WCBS 


Movie: Lost Honeymoon. 


Eisenhower Address WABC 
1:05 
Yankees-Cleveland WINS 1:55 
Giants-St. Louis WMCA 1:55 
Dodgers-Chicago WMGM_ 1:55 
News, All Stations, 6 p.m. 
Stan Lomax, sports WOR 6:45 
True or False—quiz WOR 7:30 
Conversation—Clifton Fadiman 
WRCA 8 
Disk Derby WCBS 8:30. 
Two for the Moneyquiz WCBS 
9. Herb Shrimer 


Parade of Bands—Count Basie 


ee 


DELIGHTFUL family resort, private lake, | 
swimming, boating, fishing, sports, 
music, counselor service, delicious food. 
June $35. July 4th weekend—3 full days| 
$21. July and August $40—children %$20- 
$25. Pine Lake Lodge, Kenoza Lake, N.Y. 

Jeffersonville 


Call Manya Hamburger, 
212R, City: BE 2-4754. 


— ee -— 


CAMP LAKELAND 


on beaatiful Sylvan Lake, 65 miles from N.Y.C. 
TOPS IN FOOD * EXCELLENT ACCOMMODATIONS 
* SPORTS * OUTSTANDING ‘CULTURAL 


Featuring: Meyer and Luba 


Teddy Schwarts * Harvey Schreibman * Edith Segal 
New Recreation “Hall * Television 
j Library and place to relax 


SUPERVISED DAY CAMP 
OPENING FRIDAY, JULY 1 


STAFF 


Eisenberg * Nadyne Brewer 


|Committee to Secure Justice for 


Amsterdam WCBS 2:30 
WRCA 4 


WOR 6 


6:45 
WABC 8&8 


Ave. 


for Henrietta, 55th St. 


enco, Thalia 


Modern Art. Sun.-Mon.-Tues. 
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SCENES from a new play, 
new musical composition, 
g,address by prominent artist Rock- 
well Kent will be among the fea- 
tures of the program Thursday, 
June 16, 8 p.m., when New York- 
ers will urge a new trial for Mor- 
ton Sobell. - 


The oecasion of the event, un- 
der the auspices of the National 


Morton Sobell,.is the second an- 
niversary of the death of Julius 
and Ethel Rosenberg, 

The dramatic presentation ‘will 
be from “The Innocents,” English 
adaptation of the play by Polish 


WRCA -9 
UN on the Record WCBS 11:15 
This Is New York WCBS 11:30 


RADIO 
Sunday, June 12 
As We See It—AFL series WABC 


an 


? 


Play 


Page 15 


for Sobel Rally 


a playwright Leon Kruezkowski on 
the Rosenberg case. While it has 
néver performed © in this 


many languages in ~— countries 
throughout. Europe. 

A- new musical composition, 
“Martyr Trio, 


the Rosenbergs and will be per- 


country, it has been presented ul 


” has been written’ 
in tribute to Morten Sobell and; ™ 


ease, “The Judgment of Julius 
and Ethel Rosenberg” written 


by John Werley. 
* 

ON WEDNESDAY, petitions 
signed by some 5,000 persons 
urging that Morton Sobell be 
transferred from Alcatraz were 
presented in Washington to 


| 


formed. 
ae * 

THE MUSIC, ‘written by Rich-) 
ard Anastasio of Berkeley, Cal., is 
fer cello and two violins. 
Rockwell Kent, one. ef Ameri-| 
ca's leading artists who recently | °°? 
received national acclaim for his 


new book, will address the gath- 
ering, along with Mrs. Morton} 
Mr. Kent has designed the’ 
jacket for the new 672 - page 
Sobell, and other guest speakers. 
study of the Rosenberg - ‘Sobell 


| 


Noon 
World News Roundup bi are 
12:15 
12:30 


Yankees-Cleveland WINS 1:25 | 


Foreign Affairs Report WCBS, 


Anthology WRCA1 — - | 


— 


‘Neither death ner AIl- 
catras can keep the truth 
hidden. I will never be 
jorced te bear _ false 


witness.” 


j 


, 


Opera: Debussy’s Pelleas and; 


'|Meilsande WOR 1:30 


Giants-St. Louis WMCA 1:55 | 
Dodgers-Chicago WMGM 1:55 
Coneertgebouw Orchestra ‘of; 


Monitor — weekend oan 


Book Hunter WOR 4:15 ~ 
News, WABC 6 
Public Prosecutor — Jay Jostyn: 


WOR 


Harry Wismer, sports 


Town Meeting — Mental Iiness 


—MORTON SOBELL 


Now Is the Time 
fo Free 


‘MORTON | 
SOBELL 


James V. Bennett, federal direct- 
or of prisons. 
The. petitions were filed with 
t Bennett by Mrs. Helen Sobel and 
Prof. Ephraim Cross, professor of 
romance languages at the- City 
a ef New York. They had 
cireulated by the Sobell 
Committee, which is continuing 
to press for the removal of Mor- 
ton Sobell to a regular federal 


The petitions charged that the 
imprisonment. ef Morton Sobell 
in Alcatraz, which is supposed to 
be only for.sprison trouble-mak- 
ers, sets a “dangerous precedent.” 

Meanwhile, attorneys are _pre- 
paring new steps to win a new 


—_—_— 


| Classified Ads 


CARNEGIE HALL 


| 


Our Miss Brooks WCBS 8 
UN Story WOR 9:15 
Elmer Davis, news WABC 10:15. 


MOVIES 


Marty, Suton 

Big Family (Soviet) Stanley 
Romeo and Juliet, Art, Heights, 
Symphony, 85th St. Translux 
One Summer of Happiness 
(Swedish) World ; 
Gate of-Hell (Japanese) 50th St.. 


Guild - wo 
Bad Day at Black Rock, 68th St. ; 


Glass Slipper & The Detective, 


Gramercy 


Rembrandt & Pygmalion, Fifth 


! 
Manon & Flesh Is Weak, Apollo 


42nd 


Mr. Hulot’s Holiday & Holiday 
| 
Great Adventure — Arne Suck- 
‘orf film, Paris 

Stars of Russian Ballet & Flam- 


Mother (Soviet revival) 


Bitter Rice (Italian), Museum of 


DRAMA 
Inherit the Wind, National 


The-Informer (revival) Baronet) 


Wash- 
ington-Irving H. S. Sunadys 8 p.m. 
only 


| THURS., JUNE 16 


FOR RENT 


a 


|ATTENTION all Clubs and Organizations. 


Plan yeur concerts, dinners and affairs 
at the spacious hall’ at the Brighton 
Community Center, 3200 Coney Island 
Ave., B’klyn — right near the ecean. 


~~ eo? 


8 P.M. 


FOR SALE 


New York City 


in memory of 


| 


ae 


| AIR CONDITIONER — Top rated. ° Reg. 
$319.95. While they last, $169.85. Stand- 
ard Brand Dist., 143 4th Ave. (13 & 14 
Sts.) GR 3-7819. One hour free parking 
2 tokens. 


SERVICES 


—— 


(Painting) 


INTERIOR, 


exterior work. HEouses eur . 
specialty. Full schedule halts us from 
giving our usual prompt service. Jack 


Rosen, GI 8-7601. 


STORAGE 


| 


MOVING AND 


MOVING, storage, long distance, experi- 
enced plano movers. Wendell, _ JE 6- £600. 


THE ROSENBERGS 


|SPIKE’S moving and pickup service. city, 


country. Short notice, 
UN 4-7707. 


plan ahead, 


premiere, new play 


“The Innocents” 
° , 
new musical composition 
“In Memeary of Two Martyrs” 
7 


Guest Speakers: 


Rockwell Kent 


Mrs. Morten Sobell 
and others 


_ 


MOVING, packing, storage any place, any 
time, city, country, no jeb too small er 
too large, pickup service. Julie. CH 3-3756 


MOVING STORAGE 


FRANK GIARAMITA 
ie uns. GR 7-2457 


13 E. 7th St. 
| EFFICIENT § °® RELIABLE 


or — — 


Admission: $1.25 (tax incl) - 
Tickets available at: Com- 
mittee to Secure Justice for |i 
Morton Sobell, 1050 Sixth 
Ave. (at 40th St.), N.Y.C.,’ 


Hi-Fidelity Radio Phonographs 


Vector Laboratories 


217 Third Avenue ® GR 3-7686 
Now York 3, N.Y. 


LO 4-9585. 


Sales @ Installation ® Service 


Phoenix 55, Phoenix 
Bus Stop, Music Box 
Plain atd Fancy, Winter Gar- 


For information on moderate rates and S ECIAL FAMILY PLAN 


call AL, 5-6283 or write to 1 Union 


e West, N.Y.C. 3 


S (ena abbas aba | 


den 


Ibsen’s Ghosts, Royal Playhouse 
Mark Twain’s America, Folksay ' 


‘Theatre. Sat. nite only 


A Switch in Time and Anni- 
versary--One Act Play, Greenwich: 


as oe 


MONUMENTS 


—— ll 


WEISS MONUMENTAL WORKS 
1410 WASHINGTON AVE, 


Cor. 170th St., Bronx 56, N.¥. 
Tel. JErome 7-6042 .. 


q) 
| 


. - THE DAY! 
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TODAY IS . 


Sunday, J une | i2— All Day | 


2nd Annual Laber Press Pienie. 


: ~ 


. * j 


sat wade ‘boisg &. oF hued 
a tbabah Deb phat tahiti 


at CAMP MIDVALE, Midvale, N Se 


_ Delicious Calories © Baseball ® Basketball © Swimming © Songs .° Dancing * Bazaar © Games ® Children’s 
Admission: sr Sudissosautiee, 8 *., (Spe directions chy car ic— elenwiiere™ On iy | i 
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AFL Saves a Forest Primeval 


NEW BRUNSWICK.—A $75,000 gift from the —_ that_savirig Mettler’s Woods would be the best 
AFL carpenters’ union has saved the historic | memorial for their late president, William L. 


: fettler’s Woods from being hack- Hutcheson. 
petit pacmabstins a Naturalists, garden clybs, the New Jersey 


Until the union’s donation, it appeared that Audubon Society supported the move to save the 


the wooded tract and adjoining forest, a primeval odiasbhe with more than 2,000 gifts: They came 
stand of. 90-foot elms, oaks and hickories—would mainly from Jersey residents, but there were con- 


be sold to private lumber firms and destroyed. tributions from 40 other states and several foreign 


tries. 
Announcement of the gift came from the pen w 
union's national president, Maurice A. Hutcheson. The current owner, Thomas H. Mettler, chair- 


segersnng: ,man of the Interwoven Stocking Co. here, is a 
He explained that the workers’ respect for the “descendant of Dutch settlers who farmed this area 
source of their craft’s material led them to decide 


since 1700. 


. 


at Sines \wi oil “= 
A ad mu, 
ae’ : 


COME AND RELAX this Sunday at the labor press picnic... 
and if chess isn't your game, there’s always baseball, baseball and 
baseball. Also handball, volleyball, folk songs, mountain climbing 
for the hardy, and of course the wide pool of delicious mountain 
water to cool off in. The place: Nature Friends camp, Midvale, 
N. J. The time: all day and most of the evening, Sunday, June 12. 
Worker staffers will be there, and many of your friends, You come 


strong plea for admission of new| Pearson spoke on the theme,! United Nations or elsewhere—of the) NEWARK — Refusal of Mayor jimcrow when he said, “Waldor 
eae ‘judge caused some vigorous pro-| . : | 
son, Canada’s permanent UN dele-| versity’s Stafford Little Lectures. oe a tea ; 6 P visible effect on the spectators, 
‘the Council vote which would have | 
infantile as rattling sabers, but far! People’s Republic of China as a| phery: Korea, Formosa, or Indo-) 
roster of nominees. 
¢ Stoups. 
mixture. It is now more than ever! The _ presence of Communist! ed massive retaliation “at best a 
| meeting and heard Councilman) 
representative ‘form’ of govern-|won a new charter, and_ that 
GOP C ¢ 5 ni entitled to representation on the «) OYALTY” PROBE T ABLED 
hedged, spoke of a Negro on the 
question is one of qualifications”, attorney “Martin Wallace: of 
month for the Republicans to rip “The excise board cannot be and Joseph Bruder of the Teach- 
State CIO, declared this week. | When the vote was called, ' Pepsi-Cola Plant 
branch of the National Associa-' all-white slate of city judges. 
ne BUFFALO, June 7 (FP).—A 
step analysis of the GOP's broken ended as an abstention instead. | Pepsi-Cola, bottling plant here. A 
increased maximum benefits from} 
tee it—and a bill to raise the state jections now, before the onset “ 

Taft-Hartley “false swearing” case United Packinghouse Workers, and! judge,:Thomas M. Madden, has 
taged the program. the precious serum was flown by “' liail sentence but with a motion) Worker in the same union. lat the second trial on grounds of 
“ures.” , aid. “Po-| and state police were standing by : +f is | 
sures, the CIO leader said. “Po- The two counts of “conspiring| other count, won reversal and 4 against Mrs. Neff and Valentino 


THE WORKER, SUNDAY, JUNE 12, 1955 
PRINCETON. A warning, will think quietly’ before he talks “Certainly the absence from ne- 
China to the United Nations, was| “Democracy in World Politics” as a}de facto power on the Chinese Carlin to name a Negro as city|can play to the gallery...” 
out the consent.of the regime, the 
gate. In the second of three lectures, ‘among whom were a number of 
he called for UN admission of the, matters around that country’s peri-| ‘ministers, and leaders of the Ma- 
more dangerous, he said. | first step if Far East issues “are to|china,” Pearson declared. : 

More than 350 people, half of" O34 rights leaders urged all 
to be hoped that no political or) countries in the UN, he said, makes short-term method of gaining time|Council chambers for last week's) .ouncilmen that the time has past 
to overrule good sense, and that he! the democracies themselves.” to the problem of peace.” - . Irvine Turner declare, “under the! ont a Negro judge appointed 

ment. Many Negroes, he said, are elected Turner; and it can be suc- 
bench. | | : 
_ | First order of council business 
Callahan 
| : aes ‘probe of all city workers. 
Broken Pledges Excise Board, and then said, wwe... city workers. Protests 
Turner retorted. Wied 
up their state platform, Harry contpared to judgeships . . , you ers Union. 
Ktanz discussed labor laws be- Mayor Carlin was one vote short. 
tion for the Advancement of Col- ‘ | 
0 hem eae One vote he evidently depended guaranteed annual wage agreement 
pledges. Then the mayor, nettled, showed} 10-cent hourly raise was included 
$30 to $35 for unemployed and} . ° 
disabled workers, as recently as, Polio Logjam Ended 
this May 12, Kranz declared. But) TRENTON, — The first of Jer- 
four days later, when the Assem-' sey’s Salk polio vaccine arrived in & 
hourly minimum pay to 90 cents this year’s polio season. 
“The Senate Republican caucus freight from the Eli Lilly plant -- from the state’s attorney to drop| Mrs. Neff, originally sentenced| Prejudice. 
litical parties frequently break: to rush the vaccine to health dis- 5 | es ke a 3 Fe 
P q to file false non-Communist af-)/new trial from the Third Circuit)... wiped off the books on mo- 


+ EDITION. 
Hyd d Hate Don't Mi 
against “atom-rattling,” and aj wildly.” gotiations and discussions—at the | q ° 
delivered here by Lester B. Pear-| guest speaker at Princeton Uni-| mainland makes impossible, with- The mayors remarks had a 
is effective settlement of disputed | '°S*s pet week —. gee Ont Same 
“Rattling ~hhydrogen. atoms is as é er wae be 
‘insured berths for his jimcrow 
sons, Elks and other community 
“Hydrogen and hate is a bad be settled peaceably.” In the first of the serfes he term- ! : 
them Negroes, crowded City | Newark residents to notify their 
military leader will allow hot blood| the world group “more useful to) rather than a long-term solution for hedging and excuses: they 
i 3 } . new charter we fought for a more! now, It was this insistence that 
State C10 Hits | 
; defendants in the courts arid are) cessful now. they declared. 
When ~ Councilman was tabling the proposed “loyalty” 
‘came from CIO leader Joel Jacob- 
PATERSON. — It took just one ‘Americans for Democratic Action 
Kranz, legislative director of the cant hide behind ‘qualifications’ ’ 
fore a special session of Paterson's of the five he needed to pass the Win Raise at 
ored People. He gave a step-by., on, that of councilman Waldor,|ended a two-day strike at the 
They had promised to work for, his contempt of those fighting in the package. 
bly enacted measures to guaran:; time for school kids to get the in- 
CAMDEN.—The country’s first time leader of Local 80 of the CIO} man fined her $2.000. The original 
—the Republicans promptly sabo- | A shipment of 199,980 shots Of as finally ended here, not with a Mrs. Sylvia Nett, tormer office disqualified himself from presiding 
cog ie aes ca ianapolis. St: alth ofticers aye 
has refused to enact these mea-| Indianapolis. State health otfi remaining charges. to a ten-year prison term on an-| The two remaining indictments 
their campaign pledges after elec-| trict offices in Haddonfield, Dover, 


‘fidavits with the National Labor,Court of Appeals in Philadelphia. 


mons. » « 
“This is one of the few occa- 


Newark and Trenton. 7 
The serum was first shipment to| Relation Board were dropped en- 


At her second trial, ended two’ 


tion from Assistant U. S. attorney 


ly plant after re-test- 


sions in New Jersey history when 4eave the Lil , 
its safety. 


a political -party. has brazenly and} ™g to guarantee 


weeks ago, Mrs. Neff was again | Charles H. Nugent. 
found guilty. Judge Phillip For-| “After careful analysis, and ex- 
amination of evidence available to 


tirely. This ended the state's case 
against Anthony Valentino, one- 


openly broken its platform’ 


few weeks after making them.” | Bo rden town 5 chool to 5 tay Open 


BIG BUSINESS 
AMENDMENTS 

Kranz. charged that ‘State GOP 
Chairman Samuel Bodine must 
ens aor, share of the ble sme “coneete eps to guarante 
of his insistence that the Assem-| tegration, s sopisiative commit: 
bly-approved bills be amended to} °° decided this week. 
include provisions recommended 
by the State Chamber of Com-' 
merce. 

These provisions, Kranz declar- 
ed, would require a worker fo; 
earn at least $70 a week to be) 
eligible for the $35 maximum'| 


BORDENTOWN.-—The Borden- 
town Manual Training School will 
continue in its present form, with 


to abandon the school and turn 
the facilities over to other state 
agencies. Gov. Meyner, who had 
‘pressed for converting the school 
plant to other uses, had maintain- 
ed that everything possible had 


Pressure had been on fof months’! 


sustain the indictment,” Nugent 
told the Court, “it was the opinion 
of this office and the Justice De- 
; | partment that as a matter of law, 
the state board of education, aired; At this, assemblyman Edward T. prosecution would not be feasible. 


the facts. | Bowser (R, Essex) charged that) “Moreover, the defendant Neff 


Senator Albert McCay (R, Bur-| “the state board of education NaS! wag convicted .. . for the crime of 
liigton) charged that no real ef- done nothing since 1947 " nd Cerlury, and Anthony Valentino 
fort had been made to win in-) Segregation in the schools of south- wae écoieeated wit the 
tegration at Bordentown. ern Jersey. Raubinger denied this. untorntncat-ta this tial.” 
“The time has come,” he de-} Bowser, now in_his a 
‘clared, “when we should stop fiv- is one of few Negroes ever elect " 
‘ing lip service to the word inte-; to a Jersey egeseare. mae North Viet Nam 
ation and make some concrete ne important factor in keeping: 
ane to secure it.” the school open was _ Borden- Ready to Diseuss 
' ~Education commissioner Frede- town alumni _ stirred wide action, N ~ _y4e 
rick J. Raubinger said that the meeting with the legislators and, ational Election 
Bordentown situation was|sending delegations to the State} TOKYO, June.7—Radio Peking 


So em 


_.» QE race, color, on 
bdaby ix *) BYe yes. 27234 


payment, instead of the $52 in 
earnings, required under the pres- 
ent law, for a $35 maximum. 
BLOCK ‘RIGHTS’ LAWS 

The GOP is also bottling up 
three important civil rights mea- 
sures, another CIO leader charg- 
ed. He is Arthur Chapin, state 
CIO Human Relations Director, 
who said three bills—A-424  A- 
425 and A-426—are being quash- 
ed by the Republican caucus. 

Fhe bills would outlaw dis- 
crimination in private -housing 
and mortgage loans on the basis 
7 OF national, 


~~ Tt oo et’ 


‘been done to end the jimcrow 
‘character of the school. 

At a round-table press confer-: 
ence, the governor, together with 


members of the committee and 


“unique,” that white students had 
refused to enroll, and his board had 
no power to intervene with con- 
trols. 


TRENTON — State president 
Louis Marciante termed a Senate 
bill to transfer temporary disability 
funds to the UCC office as a “30- 
tillion-do'lar grab”. : 

“Unless action is taken to bar 
passage. of the, bill; S-103,” Marci 
ante declared, \the.workers of New 


Marciante Hits $50 Million Grab 


Jersey wil. be short-changed about 
50 million. dollars in temporary dis- 
ability benefits.” 

He warned that the move would 
also threaten the solvency of the 
TDI fund. The bill is sponsored by 
Sen. John M. Summerill (R, Sa- 
lem, s+ ceimectictase var Tbage 


House, to press for maintaining) 


the school. 


Author of Book 
On Georgia Prisons 


Dies in Obscurity 

EAST ORANGE, N.J., June 6.— 
Famed author Robert Elliott Burns 
died at the Veterans Administra- 
tion hospital here yesterday, the 
hospital reported today. 

Burns, who wrote “I Was a 
Fugitive from a Georgia Chain 
Gang,” entered. the hospital on Feb. 
26. He died at 6:15 a.m. yester- 


reported today that North Viet 
Nam is ready to begin talks with 
South Viet Nam on Indochina’s 
‘nationwide elections scheduled 
for- 1956, as permitted by the 
Geneva agreement. 

The broadcast heard here quot- 
ed Vice Premier Pham Van Dong_ . 
as saying the withdrawal and 
transfer of opposing troops in 
Indochina had created the “nec- ~ 
essary basis for the achievement 
in the near future of a political 


day in apparent-obscurity, «1. {°:/ 


Sr 


~ 


’ 


,: settlement in Viet Nam,” 


Michigan 
~ edition 
orker 
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Court Nearly Rules 
~ On Informer Issue 


—See Page 6 


—_ - 


Ford Workers Spark 


~ Hoosiers 


Take Lead 


SOME $8,500 received in 
The Worker $100,000 fund 
campaign last week took 


the campaign above the 
half-way mark. As of Wed- 


nesday, we had in a bit over 
$53,000. 

The bulk of last week’s con- 
tributions came’ from New York- 
ers, who have now turned in 
over 60 percent of their goal of 
$60,000. But with $1,000 from 
Chicago, the readers of that met- 
ropolis have finally begun to 
roll toward their goal of $6,500. 

Indiana readers came up with 
another $200, giving them 92 
percent of their target of $1,000. 
They have generally been set- 
ting the pace in this campaign 
and we expect they'll be over 
the top soon. | 

Eastern Pennsylvanians have 
been doing a fine job. A thou- 
sand dollars from them puts 
them over the half-way mark, 
with 55 percent. of their target 
of $5,000. 

New Englanders, Detroiters 
and Pittsburgh readers also came 
through, among others. 

With about 3% weeks left to 
the July 4th weekend (at this 
writing), last week’s pace will 
have to be pretty nearly doubled 
to hit the’ goal by that time. A 
rough haul, but we think we can 
make it—what with the splendid 
response from our readers so far. 


Interview with 


Archie Moore 
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Part of the 40,000 Ford River Rouge workers who met at the overpass at Plant Gate 4 to hear 
—See Page II reports on collective bargaining developments. 


Assignment U.S.A. 


Billy Graham, the H-bomb and Hell Fire 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


BILLY GRAHAM, the 
_ evangelist is roaming dis- 
tant. pastures in search for 
the sheep that have gone 


astray. Scarcely a day pass- 
es without 


mention of 
his sensational 
preachments in 
Glasgow, in 
London, in 
Paris and else# 
where. He is, 
currently one 
of our biggest 


exports and the = tae 


’ 


European newspapers have re- 
sponded vigorously. 

I have never heard him preach, 
but] recall a predecessor of his, 


Billy Sunday. As a youngster I 


remember sitting under the big — 


tent and counting the numbers 
who went up the sawdust trail 
to receive the shepherd’s bene- 
diction. Some were neighbors 
who had wrestled long and earn- 


that exhorted us to “Brighten 
the Corner Where You Are.” I 
was too young myself to feel the 
need for salvation, for like all 
young my armor of innocence 
was so strong I felt no need for a 
meeténg-at the summit. 

Besides, having a _working- 
class father, I was told, sternly, 
that Billy Sunday believed maile 
unions were the devil's work, a 
sentiment that did not endear 
him to men who were working 
12 hours a day. They found it 
impossible to see eye to eye with 
the pastor on the matter of sal- 
vation. 


And before my time the hell- 
fire and brimstone revivals of 
Dwight L.. Moody and Ira D. 
Sankey swept the nation. And 
now , et is Billy. 

* 


AS I SAY I have not heard 
his dispensation but I follow the 
nowarseet? and the big maga- 
zines, like. U. S. News and 
World Report, Newsweek and 
others who have trailed him 
with the ardor that Variety fol- 
low a smash Broadway hit. They 
keep a careful box-score detail- 


Oe: tie ssheen | pls Deareucionnes, 


aisle to be saved. The impres- 
sion I get is one of admiration, 
here is no Aimee Semple Mc; 
Pherson in white robes whé 
seemed like an archangel about 
to ascend. She had her moment 
in the spotlight and she has 
vanished. 


Graham is not only eloquent, 
he~is the master of a syperb or- 
ganization, with showmanship 
to equal. His chorus of a thou- 
sand inspires awe, and a’former 
crooner who sings hymns _ in 
solo, begets a soothing intimacy. 
Then the master himself ap- 
pears boyish, winsome, alluring- 
ly informal, “Angel Gabriel in 
gabardine,' a Paris newspaper 
said. 
some animus against him in 
France since he said that nation 
is a watch with a broken spring. 
The words were too reminiscent 
of a more temporal figure nam- 
ed ight D. Eisenhower who 
remarked more prosaically that 
France is a decadent nation. 


It“is significant- that all the 
European commentators observe 
that Billy does not attract work- 
ing men. are many: others, 


ut not the folk of labor. ‘The 


But there seems to be“ 


flects much of British working- 
class sentiment, said: “Whatever 
wrestling Billy Graham has-done 
with Satan, there are no claw 
marks. . . . He speaks with an 
arrogant humility which is ter- 
rifying. If you do not agree, you 
do not disagree with Billy 
Graham. You disagree with 
God.” 
* 

THE NEW STATESMAN 
and Nation wrote even more ir- 
reverently, “Heaven is being 
promised again by a figure who 
might easily have a five-year 
contract “with MGM.” The 
American, the paper says, has 
transformed Coca-Cola and corn- 
flakes into the sacramental 
bread and wine. 

Which brings me to reflect 
deeply when I read that the 
een Mother and the royal fam- 
y came to hear him preach. And 
you wonder why Winston Chur- 
chill spoke so warmly to Billy, 
bringing coals to Newcastle with 
his advice; “Young man, what 
we must have is a return to God.” 


The~young evangelist later told 


the London Daily News, grate- 


fully, “These two great leaders 
; 2 , ‘ : > : 5. : 2 s » Seas ; ’ : 
‘: #2 (Continued .on,Page.A1) 2. 9. 


Fight 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


ORGANIZED labor gen-° 
erally greeted the Ford 
agreement as the first major 
breakthrough toward the 
principle of company re- 
sponsibility for laid off workers, 
and supplementary jobless pay, 
but there is also evidence of 
strong rank and file resentment 
against the idea of winning such 
gains at the expense of other 
basic demands. 

Parallel with the acclaim for 
the new feature in the Ford 
pact, came a chain of protest 
strikes’ in many Ford plants 
over neglect of wage raises for 
skilled crafts, curb of speed-up 
and other’ issues. Similarly, 
strikes began to snowball in 
General Motors plants giving 
evidence of both impatience 
with the corporation’s slowness 
to come through and warning 
to the negotiators not to brush 
off other demands of GM work- 
ers while pressing for supple- 
mental layoff pay. 

Notwithstanding the serious 
weaknesses in the Ford 3-year 
contract which Walter Reuther 
estimates amounts to a 20-cent 
package, its signing brought a 
new element into collective bar- 


gaining; it put the idea of em- 


ployer-paid supplementary un- 
employment benefits definitely 
and realistically on the bargain- 
ing table. 

* 

THE CONTRACT will un- 
questionably influence the strug- 
gle for the 1955 wage round, 
although the. very important 
steel negotiations now going on 
are limited to a wage reopener. 
So far, i€ has been interpreted, 
that discussion of supplemental 
unemployment pay does not fall 
within the scope of the mid- 
contract wage reopener in steel. 

The much publicized “20- 
cent package” in Ford, which 
includes only six cents in cash. 
will provide a sort of “pattern” 
to achieve or beat—whether in 
across-the-board cash, “fringes” 
or both. If General Motors signs 
before Sunday midnight’s dead- 
line (and it can hardly be con- 
ceived the UAW would agree 
to less than Ford’s “package’) 
it may be even more strongly 
fixed as a “pattern.” - 

Here’s how the UAW-CIO . 
calculates the breakdown in the 
cost of the ‘package” to Ford: 

® Five cents an hour on the 
supplemental layoff pay fund. 

°F and one-half cents 
for thé improvement in pen- 
sions. 

® The “annual improvement” 
of six cents an hour or 2.5 per- 
cent (whichever is higher) will 
amount to 6.2 cents. | 

¢ Another 1.3 cents an hour 
goes for correction of wage in- 


equities. 


¢ The expansion of hospital 


/ 
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Labor Blasts 


For Playing Ball with GOP 


By ERIK BERT 
LYNDON JOHNSON, 
resentatives to bestir itself and 


known as the National Reserves Plan. 


leadership is symbolic of the situa- 
tion here. Not since March when 
the tax fight was on has Lyndon 
Johnson bestirred himself on any 
of the issues on which labor has 
called for, action. 

Senator Richard B. Russell (D- 
Ga), chairman of the Senate Arm- 
ed Services Committee, served no- 
tice on Johnson that his group 
would not take up the administra- 
tion's UMT proposal until the 
House had reported out a bill ex- 
cluding the anti-jimcrow amend- 
ment that Rep. Adam Clayton 
Powell (D-NY) had-proposed. 


Then Johnson took the unusual 
step of urging action by “the other 
body” as the House ‘is familiarly 
known in the Senate (and vice 
versa). Under legislative proto- 
col, it is customary for House or 
Senate leaders to keep their noses 
out of the business of the “other 


- body.” 


* 

IN THE HOUSE the UMT bill 
was shelved by -Rep. Carl Vinson 
(D-Ga), chairman of the House 
Armed Services Committee, after 
Rep. Powell had succeeded in hav- 
ing his amendment barring segre- 
gation in the national guard adopt- 
ed. 

A similar situation prevails on 
the school construction issue. The 
House Education and Labor Com- 


mittee is now supposed to be pre- __ 


Ford Workers Spark “55 Wage Round Fi ght 


paring a bill on federal aid for, 
school construction. Rep. Frank 
Thompson (D-NJ) a member of the: 
committee, put the situation this 
way last week: “Members from 
states still having segregated 
schools and low wage rates will 
do everything possible to defeat 
any bill referring to those matters.” 

The proposed amendments 
would forbid the use of govern- 
ment funds in places where 
schools are still segregated and) 
would provide union wage scales 


schools. 

Lyndon. Johnson has not bestir-' 
red himself to get a democratic, 
union wage construction bill out 
of the House. 

Nor did he bestir himself to 
guarantee that the Senate Labor 
committee,’ with a majority of 
Democrats, would report out a 
$1.25 minimum wage bill, as la- 


bor had demanded, instead of the. 


$1.00 bill which repersents a deal! 


between Dixiecrats. and Republi- 
cans. | 
* 

THE DUPLICITY of the 
Demo leadership has-been so fla- 
grant that labor and liberal Jead- 
ers who are inclined to give the 
Demos every benefit of the doubt! 
have been compelled to place the 
cards on the table. Last week the 
American Federation of Labor,' 
the United Mine Workers, and) 
the Americans for Democratic 
Action put it on the line in un 
mistakable fashion. 

The AFL News-Reporter said 
editorially that “for the sake of 
maintaining a show of unity, the 
Democrats are pulling | their, 
punches and soft-pedaling most of 
their progressive programs.” The 
prevailing wage provision in the 
road-building program was thang 
tled through the collaboration of. 
Johnson and “Senate Grand Sach-| 


; 


>> 
i 


Demo Chiels 


WASHINGTON. 


Senate majority leader, last week urged the House of Rep- 


pass a jimcrow universal military training bill — politely 
That call for action by the Senate Democratic 


TWAN .O0¢ AN HOUR 
MINIMUM WAGE» 


f UPSETTING OUR | 
NATIONAL ECONOMY! 


>< 


WITTE NOUSE. WARNS RAISING MINIMUM WACE ABWE 
HERI 90! PER HOUR MIGHT UPSET THE NATIONAL EConOMY. 


AJ i 


THE WEEK 
® Senate Unit Hacks 


MINIMUM WAGE legislation 
was scaled down to $1 an hour 
in bill proposed by Senate La- 
bor Committee. Voting along 
with Republicans on committee 
was Sen. Paul Douglas, labor- 
backed Democrat from Illinois. 
Labor movement is still fighting 
for $1.25. Proposals for extend- 
ing coverage of law were ignored. 

* 


BREAK in New England tex- 
tile strike, which began April 
13 against employer demand for 
wage cuts, came with signing, of 
contract with giant Wamsutta 
Mills of New Bedford, \ Mass. 
Contract leaves wage scales in- 
tact. Of 25,000 workers origin- 
ally on strike, 12,000 have now 
returned to work under contract 
renewals. | 

* 

FOLLOW-UP. to Southern 
Bell Telephone strike came with 
suit for $5 million entered by 
company against CIO Communi- 
cations ‘Workers. Union blasted 
charges of violence on ‘which 
company suit was based. Still 
another sequel came in effort to 
frame union member Clarence B. 
Hardy in Montgomery, Alz., on 
phony charge of setting off bomb 
on roof of company during strike. 

i 


NEW MERGER possibilities 
were seen in authorization grant- 
ed by board of directors of Broth- 
erhood of Railroad Trainmen ‘to 
president W. P. Kennedy to in- 
vestigate posibilities of joining 
merged labor federations. 

* 


ARBITRATION proposal was 
turned down by Brotherhood. of 
Locomotive Firemen & Engine- 


men, which announced it was 


RBOR AFFAIRS 


_ * . 
‘ Pa 
“ . ’ » 


e Wamsutta Textile Mills Settle 


setting strike machinery into mo- 


‘tion. BLFE is seeking 28-cent 


hourly raise from nation’s major 


roads, 
* 


GOVERNMENT maritime of- 
ficials were charged with try- 
ing to impede NMU efforts to 
improve contract in negotiations 
with shipowners. Blast was level- 
ed by NMU president Joseph 
Curran. Union demands include . 
employer - financed unemploy- 
ment fund. * 

NEWSPAPER Guild execu- 
tive board decided not to recom- 
mend constitutional ban against 
Communists at Guild conven- 
tion June 27. Last Guild conven- 
tion directed zoard to prepare 
ban but widespread opposition 
has developed throughout the 
Guild. ‘ 


PROTEST strike of 4,500 
IUE-CIO members at Westing- 
house in Pittsburgh shut down 
plant for second time in week. 
Workers voted to stay out for 
duration of companys one- 
week disciplinary layoff of 1,100 
fellow workers who had staged 
one-day stoppage week earlier. 

* 


MILLION - DOLLAR... suit 
against ILWU was settled for 
$250,000. Six-year-old damage 
suit had been brought under T-H 
by Juneau Spruce Co. 

* 


CONTINUOUS negotiations 
were asked by Mine, Mill Union 
in baragining with non-ferrous 
metal companies. Union pointed 
out that only three and one-half 
weeks are left to contract ex- 
piration and no company has 
made “serious offer.” ) 


maximum which very few may 
ever reach - wong only hae top 
the entire family of the work- |S¢MOMty workers, rdly likely to 
er (shared equally by worker be on layoff long, can qualify. The 


lowest seniority people, of one or 
rag add another 1.2 Lewo dar; ‘tuk hoes: seest 


® Vacation improvement for co ay —" ——— 
long seniority workers to 100 r ae ek anal 
hours (from 80 hours) is esti- a rd a nay, sen "$84.80 sf 
mated to cost .2 cents. week, has a takehome of $74.70. 
_,®* Triple pay for worked hol- | sixty-Gve percent of that is $48.56. 
idays, .8 cents. He'd get $36 a week in jobless 
® Some other minor gains |insurance. The y would 
are estimated to add up to nearly |add $12.56 in the first four weeks. 
a penny. If he is still unemployed, the 
* company would add $8.82 to make 
THE GAIN must also be seen| ip $44.82, or 60 percent after 
as in some measure a “catch-up | that for as long as the “credits” 
because for five years the UAW | entitle him. 
was tied to a five-year pact. The; 7, plan’ which John Bugas, 
ee ee ere ‘0 be frozen lor Ford vice-president, said took 
three more years“except for the many months of research’ and 
annual six-cent improvement and study to work out (and which was 
changes in the two-way cost-of- | ardly changed in negotiations) is 
living escalator may bring. loaded with loopholes, “gimmicks” 
The only really substantial. and and catches, some of which are 
new factor in the contract is the evident already but many of 
five cents on every hour:the com-|which may show up later. The 
pany will put into a trust fund lim- | maximum weekly the company 
ited to $55,000,000 for the three|can add in any case is $25. 
years from which workers will be * 


guaranteed 60-65 percent of the 
THE COMPANY is liable only 


“take-home” pay (after taxes)—the ab 
amount, that is, to supplement un-/for the maximum $55 million and 
five cents an hour and no more. 


employment insurance. if q tes eds Ca 
Th lan, ly, works asi 4 serious depression its a 
© Pian, roughly, WOKS %S/ 4 fund is depleted, the eiee 


'S: | 
merry pany ha’ no further responsibility. 


(Continued from Page 1) 
‘jzation and insurance to cover 


When laid off, the worker, just | 


as on unemployment insurance, | certain levels, the payments may 
waits a week without med Pay: 'be cut or i altogether, in 
If his, layoff continues, the com-|, cordance with a table worked 
pany adds to his unemployment], 


insurance an amount ,to reach 65 aS 

percent of his weekly wages after There are also some legislative, 

tax. deductions, for a period of;court and administrative rulings 
to be won before the plan can 


four weeks. 
If the layoff continues the com-/|take effect. The Ford Co. condi- 
tions the plan—and payments are 


pany adds to jobless insurance to. 


If the fund is depleted below. Struggles on the issue, with work- 


600 President, with boos when he 
reported on the contract at a mass 
meeting. They later became the 
mainstay of the strike that spread 
quickly to shut down some of the 
major departments at the Rouge 
a isle more than half the 
workers on the Rouge day shift. 

The natural tendency among 
these workers was also to be criti- 
cal of the contract generally be- 
cause 'they feel their demands were 


Those are not simple problems. 
A survey showed that at least 20 
states would allow only partial un- 
employment insurance if the work- 
er gets supplemental pay and in 
five states there is an outright 
ban. In Illinois where the pos- 
sibility Was raised that insurance 
would be barred, Pat Greathouse, ' 


regional . director of the UAW, 
said this was the company’s worry |“traded off” for benefits that are 
and the union will insist Ford pay | joc important to them. The long 
up the full 65 and 60 percent! guration of the pact—three years— 
as in the agreement. is objectionable to them because it 

+ freezes some objectionable fea- 


AS THE WORKERS read the ‘ures in the pact for another long 
fine print in the deal their mixed spell. : | 
feelings increased It became in-| Coupled with such special griev- 
creasingly apparent that the ben-|ances is the widespread dissatis- _ 
efits will not be benevolently| faction over the neglect to even 
handed out of little windows’ bargain seriously for an improved 
without all kinds of struggles with| grievance machinery, ways to re- 
the company, with state officials | strict the company’s authority on 
and in state legislatures. speedup and on _ other issues. 

But above everything stood the Moreover, in each of the 62 Ford 
fact that a beachhedd was won Plants there are special local griev- 


for the next advance in the long|#2Ces Over application of the mas- 
continuing fight for “Work or’ ‘er contract in dozens of respects. 


Wages.” Much of the fight in| There is also widespread resent- 


the coming days will be to keep, ment over the absence of the 
the beachhead and expand it.|, UAW’s Model Fair Practices 


While the commercial press, spur-| (anti-discrimimation) clause in the 
red by Ford publicity men, is seek-| agreement. For years before the 
ing to picture the plan as more of| five-year-pact and through the five 
Henry Ford “benevolence,” anj years, we the repeated prom- 
analysis of the plan points to new/ise that “next time” the clause will 
be in. It-was one of the demands 
ers trying to continually wrest new} “forgotten” during the cheering . 
concessions out of the Ford em-| for the supplemental pay. 
pire. cei That’s why the “wildcats” broke . 
Meanwhile, in many plants,|out rapidly during certain periods 
especially -at the main River,of the week and at one point it 
Rouge plant, the main topic is) was estimated .100,000. Ford and 
on things NOT in the contract.|“gun-jumping’ or “impatient GM 
The least’ satisfied woskers, an@| workers were out. 

in many plants the most articulate,} The contract will be up for a 
are the «skilled crafts, of whom! ote in the locals later this month. 


em Walter George, of Georgia. 
“ag 8 ta 2 ‘make up 60 percent of his take-| 
THE UNITED MINE WORK. Ome to a maximum of 22 more 


ERS Journal declared that t h e| weeks: After that his jobless in- 
UMT bill was shelved in the SUtance maximum and his sup- 


House because the “Southern Plemental pay run out and he gets 
‘gentlemen’ believe in racial seg-(2°thing, if still irae ata be 


ee eee the Bowelll swore. pan tichades i: table 

amendment was adopted, - the’ , % a 

UMW Journal cry ic Of “credits” for the worker based 
on his seniority, that will deter- 


great ‘patriots’ from south of the| : 
| an ; mine how many -weeks of su 
Mason-Dixon line suddenly stop-| rlemental pa he is entitled to 


43 ‘‘¢Continuer ‘a Dd! : ealiv bs bee ho) 6. PB iihe. 3 el i aay 
venti Ee, ee: x The 26 MOE Ht aly He 


t i ! 1.19 ithere are 4,500 in the Rouge, and 
+ ee Se eee ee the maintenance workers. . They} hether finally ratified, as Reuther 


"ey | Mt 
rulings that money expendable on point out that their wages run}Said_ he confidently expects, or 


jor amiomim eos pay att ae considerably below comparative | not, however, there are some ine 
| allt sane: Mone Pres saiall ten “denen ¥| work in the “non-captive” plants. | dications that the vigorous protest 
€ conside eecs |The skilled: trades have been} ¢  osfere may force. some 
on the Fair Labor Standards Law| pressing for a 30-cent raise. The} ; et See 
and thus disqualify the~ worker| contract gives them only the same, Concessions out of the company 
from receiving unemployment ‘ices improvement the others get. |for the skilled workers _in- supple- 
surance, as some states ruled; that : er mental negotiations, as Stellato 
the government will allow for such} | Ree os SE RURESEN S$ in RECS, ee 
reese fia! SPYRO ; ont ou a); taal Uae Woukers ww he ghar eT TPE ee a fee 


hes ” 
pest ia wecwthisc 


eee Pree ® 


MICHIGAN 


| Ganl ey 


The UAW-Ford settlement last 
-week has to be considered in rela- 
tion to the union's three-point pro- 
gram of demands: Economic gains, 
centering around GAW, basic con- 
tract changes, and improved local 
agreements. 

As far as part one of the union’s 
program is concerned UAW presi- 
dent Reuther and Ford Local presi- 
dent Carl Stellato could, with some 
justification, call it an economic 
amy 2 gain of some 19 cents an 

our, including a compromise plan 
for Supplemental Unemployment 
Benefits (GAW). The NAM and 
Chamber of Commerce had de- 
nounced GAW plans as “socialism” 
prior to the Ford settlement. 


However, as far as part two and 
part three of the UAW’s program 
is concerned the Ford settlement 
was nil. In return for the economic 
gains the UAW top negotiators 
agreed to continue the same com- 
pany-loaded clauses of the five-year 
contract for three more years. The 
settlement also ended the chances 
to win improved local agreements 
backed by the national bargaining 
level. For all practical purposes the 
local demands were “washed out” 
by the settlement despite president 
Reuther’s promise that this would 
not happen. 

The contract change demands. as 


formulated by the UAW Ford and 
GM National! Councils hit out 
against speedup, bottleneck griev- 
ance. procedures and company 
penalty systems. According to 


| 


What Dees UAW : 
Pact Win 
For Werkers? 


a 


from one plant to another within 
a company without losing seniority 
rating. 

In a statement issued to the top 
union negotiators just prior to the 
settlement unit union officials head- 
ed by president Joe Morgan in the 
Frame and Cold Heading Buildin 
at the Rouge urged Reuther id 


Stellato not to accept economic 


gains in return for a three-year] 


status quo contract. “We don’t want 
status quo misery. We want con- 
tract improvements,’ they said. 
“We reiterate our position fully sup- 
‘porting the National Negotiations 
Committee, along with. our presi- 
dent Stellato, vice-president Orr. 
Sheffied and Speed,” the statement 
said. 

However, it was already in the 
cards for the UAW top officers to 
drop the demands for contract 
changes and improved Local Agree- 
ments if the GAW issue could be 
won. The April and May issues of 
the. “United Automobile Worker” 
and a special paper issued by Ken 
Bannon, UAW Ford department di- 
rector, already dropped part eight 
in listing the UAW’s economic and 
contract demands for 1955. Part 
eight provided for the model UAW 
Fair Practice Clause in all con- 
tracts, improved contract clauses 
and impreved local agreements. 
This violated the unanimous man- 
date of the 15th UAW convention 
held in March which adopted the 
eight point program of 55 key de-' 
mands. 


to pay a five-cent raise if 
a 


The plan will be ditched an 


the states don’t pay their Share of 
the benefits and the federal gov- 
ernment doesn’t allow Ford to 
make tax deductions on his pay- 
ments or to make allowances for it 
in government contracts. So this is 
about five-cents of the 19.2-cent 
package deal. ; 


The 14.2 cents balance is applied 
to slight increases in productivity 


|and escalator wages, a seventh paid 


holiday, triple time for holiday 


work, two and one-half weeks paid| 


vacation, instead of two weeks, for 
10-15-year seniority workers, in- 
creased health insurance soverage 


and pensions, but workers continue | 


to pay half of insurance costs and 
additional wage increases. in some 
skilled trades classifications. 


Left and Progressive forces while 
agreeing that the economic pack- 
age plus a status quo contract could 
not be considered a Ford victory 
and a UAW. defeat, nevertheless 
urged the top union negotiators last 
week to continue bargaining for 
further gains including basic con- 
tract changes. That Rouge plant 
tool and diemakers and Ford work- 
ers in Mound Road, Detroit, must 
have had similar ideas was seen 
by their continued picketing last 
Monday after the settlement was 
announced. : 


| But regardless of what unfolds 
the militant and principled united 
front of the UAW workers against 
the Auto Moguls must be maintain- 
ed and strengthened. 


ployee is seen in the Ford proposal 

e state; . 

federal governments don’t play} 
ball with the Ford Co. on this plan ss 

e; 

“nickle raise substituted for it if 


That the Ford Supplemental 
Unemployment Benefit Plan comes 
to about five cents an hour per em- 


president Stellato the only signifi- 
cant contract change won was the 
right of workets to be transferred 


WOMEN FIGHT WAGE CUT 


The women of the Wire Room a ont job to another regard-| 

t ow ake less of seniority. : 

BE eee ee cn ag| The Wire Room Wage Commit-| SAN FRANCISCO, June 5.— 
re Rm aoa oot Gghting a wage [Ce in a statement to the Dodge) President Harry Bridges and three 


trap that nets them 5 and 10 cents Main News, tabbed the un-fair' other titled officers of the Interna- 


less than other workers doing io-fe. direct | discrimiation tional Longshoremen’s & Ware- 


ainst a “w ’s department.” 
ilar and less skilled work. we" is prigetber cage housemens Unon has been de- 


In 1952, the unit, seeking a way | 
In 1942 an agreement was'oyt from under the yoke of the |Clared reelected for two-year terms 


reached between the International ‘gg9 classification, investigated the after canvass of the union’s bien- 
and the Corporation setting UP possibility of taking the company Mial referendum election. Al were 
classification 989 which has never|tg court for misdeamor under the unopposed and all received a high: 
been chagned in 13 years andi“equyal pay for equal work” law|complimentary vote. 
which stands as a brick wall in Michigan. They were told by| The four, all nominated at the 
against any wage gains, settling of | International Lawyers at the time;ILWU 11th biennial convention in 
grievances or resistance to auto-\that they had a good case but}Long-Beach, Calif., early in April, 
mation. | ‘couldn’t win because of the 1942 were Bridges, J. R. Robertson, first 
The classification takes in every agreement. vice - president; Germain Bulcke, 
operation in the department, re-| The. women of the wire room, second vice-president and Louis 
gardless of type or skill, lumping have enlisted the support of the Goldblatt, secretary-treasurer. 
them all into one description and entire local and have pledged an| Bridges begins his 10th term of 
making. it possible for the com- intensified fight to raise the pay office, Robertson his ninth, Bulcke 
pany te sheve the workers around level of the department and to his sixth and Goldblatt his seventh. 


Stella Brown Under ‘House Arrest’ 


An unprecedented condition has who was recently denied the, marriage license and -have it no- 
come up in the case of Stella tarized before it was accepted as 


eee es of honor at a Mother Day’s affair.| valid.” The line of questioning on 
cae ois Sry = ‘w der stint this issue made it appear to be one 


Mrs. Brown, who is white, is , ge 
the Walter-McCarran Act. She was|/so fighting a six-month Federal of = 8 yt “ees pith 
released this week on conditional P 


Court contempt conviction issued| a 
parole and has been restricted to when she refused to testify against 20 years and have an 18-year-o 
Wayne County. } 


N daughter, Connié. | 
, Nae ee eee. ee ey hr, Beawn, whe belt Poland 2 
This latest development can be ‘the age of 2, has been active for 
compared to a “house arrest” and| Threughout . her trial, Mrs. years fighting in the interests of 
is the culmination of a series of|Brown was questioned at length 
attempts to restrict the traveling of 


working people. She helped or- 
about her marriage to a Negro. | ganize the unemployed in the thir- 
_ another deportee Mrs. Peggy Well-'She said, “We had to produce our 


ties and has always joined with 


Heads of ILWYU 
Reelected 
With High Vote 


man, why 
right to travel to Chicaga as guest 


— —_ 


against discrimination, segregation 
land police brutality. 


. . - the big event of the year! 


~ Labor Press 
JULY 4th 
PICNIC 


ously fighting to keep his wife here 

'with -her family, urged that every- 
lone. write to their U. S. Senators, 
‘McNamara and Potter, and their 
congressmen to protest this latest 
unjust attack against his wife. He 
jasks readers of this paper to send 
jmoney to aid in her defense to 
Room 920, 2033 Park Ave. 


the Negro workers in the fight} 


Brown, who has been stitnn| 
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Sy = THE OLD-TIMER. 
FOREMEN. This will probably kill the Ford Motor Co. when 
they read it. Foremen the day of the walkout, June 1, were telling 
UAW committeemen in Rouge to walk everyone out, because,” if 
you guys get more, so will we.” 
© 


CONFIDENTIAL. If you want to hear the hourly reports on 
negotiations both Ford and GM gave out to their supervision call 
these numbers. Ford’s private line is, EX 7-9850. GM is BY 8-9800. 


co 


UNBIASED. The Detroit News on June 3rd asked a number 
of reporters to say 50 words on WWJ-TV about what they thought 
of current Ford offers. Asked were Newsweek, Colliers, Life, To- 
ledo Times and the Daily Worker. All reperters including Billy 
Allan, went under the cameras and mike and had their statements 
recorded. When the WWJ-TV newscast of Paul Williams came 
on the air, June 3, only Newsweek, Life and Colliers were on, the 
other reperters comments were killed. 
° 

CONGRESS. While Congress was having a hard time recently, 
deciding whether to cut income taxes $20 to benefit mainly the 
workers (and they finally didn’t), last year’s tax cut to -General 
Motors for example were $838,985,469 a 20 percent cut. How 
much cut did you get, General.Motors werker? | 


° 
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GOOD*FOR GM. In 1954 CM employed 367,000 production 
workers. In 1955 the number fell to 324,000. Yet the rate of pro- 
duction has increased in 1955. 

In 1953 GM made, after taxes, $1,550 per production worker. 
In 1954, GM after taxes, make $2,200 on each production worker. 
Thus the profit on each production worker. increased in 1954 by 
$650 or 42 percent. 

The GM workers in the last 5 years got 44¢ an hour increases, 
while GM made $3% billion in profits. 


& o > 


STOCKPILE. Latest estimates of auto companies stockpile is 
approximately 700,000 new cars unsold and 1,500,000 used cars 
unsold, Reports of dealers are they losing money because of deep 
price cutting which is making prefits vanish. 


oO e oO 


WILLYS. July 1 is a crucial date for many Kaiser Willys 
workers in Toledo. At that time an announcement may come out 
that there will be no more Willys passenger cars produced and 
also that Kaiser's will not be produced and the company may make 
only jeeps. Willys field men are being trained intensively in the 
operation of the jeep. 


o 3 


DISCRIMINATION. What’s not being told about that set of 
shocking conditions at the Kent County Juvenile Home is the special 
discriminatory treatment against children from minority groups. 
Butter, eggs, milk supposedly fer the kids, was sidetracked by 
officials and the kids saw little of it. The hellhole is im Grand 
Rapids and it wouldn't be a bad idea if the AFL and CIO political 
action groups bestirred themselves there and talked te James E. 
Woodrew, former superintendent who wants “to tell all.” 


o . . 


EXHIAUST PIPE : 
News Item: April 7, 1955.—Today, Henry Clark the general 
manager of the General Motors Southgate Plant, was fired. 
DAVEY CLARK 
Born in a mansion near the GM _ plant, 
Worked to the top wedding Charlie Wilson's Aunt. 
Shoat his first assembler at the age of three, 
Fer stripping a bolt on a Buick chassis. 
Chorus — 
Davey, Davey Clark 
King of the South Gate Plant 
Il 
Shipped to California at the age of eight, 
His motto was “never negotiate” 
GM workers fought speedup and wanted relief, 
But King Davey wouldn't settle a beef. 
i 

King Davey’s line was the torture rack, 
You met your ownself a’comin back 
Davey’s reward for playin such a trick, 
General Motors slipped him the discharge. 
Davey, Davey Clark 
Canned from the South Gate Plant 


.-* . o 


ADD. A sign of the times is an ad put into Detroit papers by 
a enterprising car dealer. It promises no payment in event of-a 
strike and no repossessions while on strike to any auto worker who 
buys a car from him. This certainly was never seen during the 
thirties and shows the effects of unionism among dealers and 


salesmén. The ad is only for UAW members. 
> o ° 


THOMPSON PRODUCTS. This scabby outfit is again the 
target of the UAW organizers. A year ago when unionism threat- 
ened the company’s open shop setup, the company made all kinds 
of extragavant promises—it has kept none of them. 

o oO oe 

CIVIL RIGHTS. U. S. Senator Hennings will open soon an 
investigation with Senate authorization of the attacks on peoples 
civil rights in America. The Senator who can be reached c/o 
Senate Building, Washingten, D.°C...wants reports from citizens 
on attacks on their civil rights. We predict that his mail will be 
plentiful. Detroiters should write their U. S. Senators ;>McNamara 
and Potter asking that such hearings be held here. 


," 


Food of All Nations * Games * Dancing to a) Li fe Band 
' Refreshments 
This year at 
| ARCADIA PARK | 
WICKS ROAD, EAST OF TELEGRAPH ROAD 
Adm. 50¢ © Spons. by Michigan, Worker, 2419. Grend, River.Ra.. . 
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Quality Food at Reasonable Prices 
DETROIT. WORKMEN'S | 
COOPERATIVE RESTAURANTS 
First Branch sch: 2934 YEMA! ‘3 
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Wages Cut in Vassar, as Easton Profits Zoom — 


VASSAR, Mich. — When the 
Eaton Mfg. Co, told its 900 
workers, members of the UAW- 
AFL that it had to close its 
foundry here, unless the workers 
took a 62-cent an hour wage 
cut, they forget to say that they 
made in profits after taxes in 
1954, $8,559,021. Or that in the 
first three months of 1955, they 
mopped up $3,295,277 in prof- 
its. 

The workers to save their jobs 
mistakenly have agreed to a 
62-cent an hour wage cut, after 
the company mobilized press 
and radio barrages “against the 


union. They charged: the union 
with being responsible for the 
company having to talk of clos- 
ing the plant * use of high 
costs of labor.” 

After the union agreed to the 
wage cut, an Eaton Mfg. Co. 
vice president, Frank Mott, 
warned the workers that. the 
number of employed would de- 
pend on “how much iron we 
pour.” He, as vice president 
isn't going to pour any iron, but 
the speedup whip is out and any 
time the cmpany doesn't get the 
production rates they want they 
will call a meeting of a Citizens 


Committee to put on the heat. 
The “Citizens Committee” being 
the Chamber of Commerce. 

For several weeks the press 
has carried tear-jerking stories of 
how the community would prac- 
tically evaporate if the Eaton 
foundry workers wouldn't take 
a wage cut to keep the foundry 


going. 


It was one of the many moves 
by management throughout the 
country to put over wage cuts 
on the grounds of “high labor 
costs” claiming they would be 
forced to shut their plant and 
never return. 


General Motors, Ford- and 
Chrysler, now do most of their . 
own foundry work and Eaton 
and other foundry outfits are 
losing out. GM, Ford, Chrysler 
want the foundry bosses to cut 
wages and thus set wage-cutting 
patterns for the Big Three to 
wave in negotiations. If the 
foundry bosses like Eaton are 
able to put over wage cuts as 
they did tant then GM will pos- 
sibly return the contract for iron. 

A community like this of 
2,700 people, hearing one day 
that its only industry was going 
to move out July 1, unless 


workers took a 62-cent an hour 
ba cut, became hysterical 

everyone descended on the 
union as the one to make the 
sacrifice, No one thought to 
look up the proifts of Eaton 
Mfg. Co., who were the ones . 
who could have kept open but 
pulled off the wage-cutting 
move and got away with it, 
while UAW-AFL officials went 
along. 

Other Eaton Mfg. Co. plants 
are under a UAW-CIO contract 
and a UAW spokesman told this 
paper there will be no 62-cent 
wage cuts okayed there. 


—"_— 
——— 


Emotions Mixed as Pact 
Is Revealed; Ballot Due 


90 days, instead of its going to the 
grievance killing umpire. This the 
union gave in on too. 

The phony stock purchase plan 
'was withdrawn by the company. 
Stellato told the workers it was 
all right to go ahead and purchase 
spelled out on the basis of normal] stock if they wanted ‘to. One work- 
working standards. All it got was!er where we were standing holler- 
what Chrysler has, right to make! ed, “Go up and take a look at the 
‘pencil notes on what production Credit Union line and see who can 
standards. are. Chrysler workers say| buy stock.” 
this don’t mean a thing. The real! The contract will be voted on 


thing is to have a voice in produc- by a secret ballot and under the 
eyes of a CPA, 


Some things are already evident. 
One that the company sought all 
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Act on Mob or We Will 


DETROIT .— Pat Quinn, vicejenough forces to handle the mob. | 
_ president of Dodge Local No. 3 |There were 50 cops on the scene. | 


ny ee 3 ode . o |There was no sign of the Com- | Workers. 
VAW-\1O, was building <i big ire | mando Squad that daily pushed| The 19 and two-tenths cents 
under the offices of Police Com- | and shoved the o> est D. strikers|package is made up from: 
missioner Piggins and Mayor Co-|around last fall, threatening them} © Ford supplementary unem- 
bo as we.went to press, demand-|with tear gas, riot clubs and using|ployment benefit plan where a 
ing ‘they find the white hoodlums horses to jostle pickets. Michigan worker is to get 65 sel 
who are throwing rocks through Quinn said to newsmen who cent of his take-hon ae tor | said they would write the union a for the company and the union gets 
: asked him about the latest rock-|weeks when he is idle and 60 per-| . | me ss 
the windows of the home of Eas- ASKE 1m about the latest roc ee t for the next 29 weeks jf, letter on this. the litt e ones. ; 
by. Wilson, Negro Dodge local) throwing that it had occurred after CAW nia’ to taihnd Gok a, The union made two small gains} To put over this strategy, John 
member, at 18199 Riopelle. he telephoned Commissioner Pig-| tates ¢} pee ' 9 | in contract setups. One that medi- | 5. Bugas, former FBI chief in De- 
SE TEP Ge Wee BP ros states then workers are tO get | cal cases can work now where they) troit, now Ford vice-president in 
Mig 7s ah an Oo ; ime oer ghtet gins and Mayor Cobo’s offices and |straight 5c. aise. Walter Reuther,| can do a job. And you take vour| charge of industrial relations, came 
“Ha se ea ae ae ho dilator. 284 been given assurances that UAW president hailed this aS| seniority with you if the job moves out with 34 proposals to seriously 
iness of the: police in finding the Protection would be given the Ne- establishing the principle OF to another plant. worsen even the bad five-year con- 
| loro family GAW.” The union estimates an) The hot issue-of a Fair Employ-| tract. Once the ‘principle of GAW 
hoodlums. Four weeks avo when gro amily, average of $9 a week lus unem-. 4 ° + 
he Wilson’ d thei EER } aOR ee a ag om | ment Practices Clause was dropped was over with, and the top UAW 
the Wilsons and their five-year-| Quinn said that if this was g0-|pJoyment c me ties 3 “ae 
old son, Ronnie, bought gr ¥4 F tie yey Cpe ren. ‘again as was the crippling of the. brass made this the main issue; 
SP ehienn: benke . tnt it |” to be the nature or the pro-} @ Pensions raised from $1.75 to! company security speedup clause in| Bugas withdrew each of the 34 
plugged the drainage systems, | econ then the union would take | $2.25 for each year of service, a/| the contract. company demands and got re-sign- 
and then turned on the water,|the situation in hand and give $20 a month boost. This was a def-| The union had sought to curb'ed for contract for 3 years with 
‘hey. slached he their member proper protection: |inite gain. speedup, a basic wish of the pro-| the union changes never granted. 
They slashed paint across the: : | 
® Annual duction workers by making a speed-| (See Nat Ganley Column on 


front of the house also, ripped; “After all,” said the UAW lead-| ! improvement factor | eu of 
and tore at inside fixings. Then er, “this is 1955, the fight for! raised from 5 to 6 cents an hour or| UP 8tievance a strikeable issue after' Page 15 for analysis o settlement). 


when the Wilson’s moved in, a'desegregation goes on in_ the|2% percent raise, whichever is the 
mob of 400 gathered on their! North too, this is a part of it. They| greater. The union demanded at, 


; of fe 
lawn, marched up and down|were quick enough, the police, to First between 10 and 12 cents “Rep. Martha Griffith Char ges 
shouting obscene epithets. Cops!rush out to protect the Square D.|hour on this because productivity i : 
Mrs. Hobby Mishandled Vaccine 


appeared from the Davison sta-|plant, let them be just as quick} has-increased 5 percent each year 
tion but said they didn't have'to protect a citizens home.” of the five-year contract. 
Méchigan age seggrte <2) “The — 
Martha W. Griffiths, has charged partmental 


+ * 
Dodge Local Builds NAACP 
Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, secretary|many children throughout the 


THERE are some raises for a few 
For two days the official sound} groes but also prevented labor from classifications in the skilled trades. 
tte he — ; of cabot d ha ee oe «oui * a per- of the Department of Health, Ed-| country will not get their shots 
used tO ask Lodge workers Derore | Cemage Of ooutherm WOTKErs. ucation and Welfare with mis-| before the height of the polio sea- 


the main gate of the plant to join} The Hamtramck police,. who 
the NAACP during its recent mem-|haye never, since the sit-down 


bership drive.'Close to 100 mem-| |. i 
bers were recruited, one-third of Sttikes, harassed the official union 
sound truck, several times told the 


j ~ots® 
a. 


Ve-z tion be paid by Ford. 


ONTRACT 

What the union didnt get: 

® Plant wide seniority. 

® Reduction in time of proba- 
tionary employees. 

® Production standards, to be 


By WILLIAM ALLAN ° 
DETROIT.—Ford workers in 62) © 


plants across the nation will soon 
vote by secret ballot on a nine- 
teen and two-tenth cent wage 
package and a three year exten- 
sion of the present five year con- 
tract that shows no basic changes. 


Ten thousand Ford Rouge work- 
ers met the package with mixed 
emotions when it was spelled out 
to them by Carl Stellato, president 
of Ford Local 600, as he spoke 
from the overpass at Gate 4, Mon-/ tion standards. 
day, June 6. Tool and die workers; The union wanted more commit- 
in Rouge on afternoons refused to| teemen, didn’t get them. 
accept it, as did Mound Road plant} Union wanted 24 minutes of fa-| the time a return of the provisions 
: tigue time for workers, didn’t get! of the five-year contract, because 
it—got 24 minutes of personal time,| it was the one that reaped $650,- 
which it had before. | 000,000 in profits in 1954 for them. 

The union wanted’all outside It contained the hated company 
contractors not to be allowed in the security speedup and no strike 

lant because this takes work away clause. It contains the umpire sys- 
rom Ford workers, the company} tem where big decisions are judged 


y result of this de- 
undering is that 


Tool. and’ die makers staged a 
demonstration the afternoon fol- 
lowing Stellato’s. meeting, declaring 
they want 30 cents an hour besides 
the six-cent annual improvement 
factor. 

® One extra day holiday by pay- 
ing for half a day on Christmas 


handling of the Salk polio vaccine. 'son,” Mrs. Griffiths said. 
Mrs. Griffiths asserted that Mrs.! Meanwhile it has been an- 
Hobby had failed on two counts|nounced that Michigan's children 
in the management of the inocu-/ will not get their shots until prob- 
lations, namely: ably next September. 
1. Lack of an immediate distri-| In Canada and Denmark ‘where 


which were white. 


The loud speaker urged mem- 
bership in the NAACP as a Local 
3 and a UAW-approved project. It 
argued that white unionists also 
had a personal interest in such an 
organization and cited the need ‘to 
organize labor in the South so as 
to prevent run-away shops. The 
NAACP activities, it said, aid in 
unifying the people of the South 
and in combating the terror of the 
Southern Dixiecrats which has so. 
far not only persecuted the Ne-! 


driver and speaker to move. Twice 
they were taken to the police sta- 
tion and the truck was ‘mpounded 
over night. Protests are being 
mounted against this undemocratic 
harassment. 


This recognition by Dodge Local 
3 of the identity of union interests 
with the freedom of the Negro peo- 
ple, helped cement the aT of 
Dodge workers and break down 
white chauvinism among white 
workers. | L 


Negotiations Open in Toledo, Strike Vote on 


TOLEDO. — Strike votes are to, 
be taken June 12 by the members 
of UAW-CIO Local 1058, em- 
ployees of the Doehler-Jarvis Co., 
to back up their 1955 demands. 


- Strike votes are also being taken’ 


eats datit . 


| + ke Ties) See 6523 
>. “3 


ye 


the ‘key issues being pension im- 
provements..-Many- of- these small and 


by workers in three other Doehler- 
Jarvis plants in the country, 


Opening of contracts talks with 
16 plants in the Toledo area has 
been announced ‘by Charlie Bal- 
lard, regional director, with one of 


| 


ance to be 


jescalator an 


plants don’t have any pension plan. 
o ° 


The Champion Spark Plug Co. 
has been asked by the union 
whether it will negotiate with the 
new Champion corporation-coun- 
cil on a national basis. The talks 
will cover the following Champion 
plants: Toledo, Windser, Detroit, 
and Hellertown, Pa. Subjects for 
discussion will be GAW, pension 
improvements, health and_ insur- 
id by the company, 


e >» 
“wage: 


than 15 


‘four. wee 


and New Year's. Triple time for 
holiday work. All these issues make 
up. the 19 and two-tenths cents in- 
crease. Here is what the union did 
- not get on economic issues: 


1. Forty hours call in pay. 
2. Separate increase of five cents 


an hour for foundry and frame line 
workers. 


3. A twenty-minute lunch period 


to be paid by the company. 


4. General wage increases of 10 


to 12 cents, pus 30 cents an hour 
for skilled workers. 


5 Time and a half for work on 


Saturday as such; double time for 
work on Sunday as such. 


6. A shift premium of 74 per- 


cent including overtime premium 
tS ee oo oe third ge 
a shift premium of 10 percent 
those on midnights., 


7. An employee who has more 
ears seniority to receive 
vacation pay. 


8. That existing wage inequities 


improvement fa | be. corrécted. | | 
fly s11. 1Mds (SyMedical (sungiéalp hospitalize- 


bution plan. the production of the vaccine is 

2. Licensing manufacturers t60/being handled by the government, 
hastily before all scientific data|inoculations have been | near! 
had been reviewed by public'completed for all children wit 
health specialists. ‘no reported cases of polio to date. 


It's a Date—July 4 


July 4th tradition, with.the an- 
nual baseball game between the 
youth and the “oldtimers”. 

Tickets have been issued to 
many organizations and groups at. 
50 cents a ticket — ten tickets to a 
book. Those seeking more tickets 

Sports and recreation for young/can get them at 2419 Grand River, 
and old will be provided in the! Room 2. 


TRAINMEN ASK MERGER INEO 
CLEVELAND, June 7.—The board of directors of the Brother- 


hood of Railrroad Trainsmen, in a meeting here, authorized the 
union’s president W. P. Kenn to confer with George Mean’ 
and Walter Reuther on the possibility of joining in the CIO-AFL 


merger. _ 
The resolution authoriz seek further information 


The annual Labor Press 8 
on July 4th this year at Arcadia 
Park, Wicks Road, east of Tele- 
‘graph, will feature a_ nationally 
known speaker, dozens of booths, 
with many; different nationality 
foods, a live dance band and re- 
treshments. } 


4. 
: 


)as to the railroad ' 


Kennedy io u | ie 
‘thes united organization: is -to have: « RAL. 
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Take Lead 


SOME $8,500 received in 
The Worker $100,000 fund 
campaign last week took 


the campaign above the 
half-way mark. As of Wed- 


nesday, we had in a bit over 
$53,000. 

The bulk of last week’s con- 
tributions came from New York- 
ers, who have now turned in 
over 60 percent of their goal of 
$60,000. But with $1,000 from 
Chicago, the readers of that met- 
ropolis have finally begun to 
roll toward their goal of $6,500. 

Indiana readers came up with 
another $200, giving them 92 
percent of their target of $1,000. 
They have generally been set- 
ting the pace in this campaign 
and we expect theyll be over 
the top soon. | 

Eastern Pennsylvanians have 
_been doing a fine job. A thou- 
sand dollars from them puts 
then? over the half-way mark, 
with 55 percent of their target 
of $5,000. | 

New Englanders, Detroiters 
and Pittsburgh readers also came 
through, among others. 

With about 342 weeks left to 
the July 4th weekend (at this 
writing), last week’s pace will 
have to be pretty nearly doubled 
to hit the goal by that time. A 
rough haul, but we think we can 
make it--what with the splendid 
response from our readers so far. 


Interview with 


Archie Moore 


Ford Workers Spark 


Part of the 40,900 Ford River Rouge workers who met at the overpass at Plant Gate 4 to hear 
—See Page 1] reports on collective bargaining developments. 


Assignment U.S.A. 


Billy Graham, the H-bomb and Hell Fire 


By JOSEPH NORTH 
BILLY GRAHAM, the 


evangelist, is roaming dis- 
tant pastures in search for 
the sheep that have gone 


astray. Scarcely a day pass- 
es without 
mention of 
his sensational 
preachments in 
Glasgow, in 
London, in 
Paris and else- 
where. He is, 
currently one 
‘of our biggest 
exports and the . =: 
European newspapers have re- 
sponded vigorously. 
[have never heard him preach, 
‘ but I recall a predecessor of his, 


- Billy Sunday. As a youngster I 
_ remember sitting under the big 
tent and counting the numbers 
who went up the sawdust trail 
to receive the shepherd’s bene- 
diction. Some were neighbors 
. who had wrestled long and earn- 
_estly with John Barleycorn and 

these seemed to find particular 
solace.in the pastor's. words. I re- 


* 


call joining lustily in the singing : 


that exhorted us to “Brighten 
the Corner Where You Are.” I 
was too young myself to feel the 
need; for salvation, for like all 
young my armor of innocence 
was, so strong I felt no need for a 
meeting at the summit. 

Besides, having a working- 
class father, I was told,. sternly, 
that Billy Sunday believed trade 


unions were the devil's work, a 


sentiment that did not endear 
him to men who were working 
12 hours a day. They found it 
impossible to see eye to eye with 
the pastor on the matter of sal- 
vation. 


And before my time the hell- 
fire and brimstone revivals of 
Dwight L. Moody and Ira D. 
Sankey swept the nation. And 
now there is Billy. 

* 


AS I SAY I have not heard 
his. dispensation but I follow the 
newspapers and the big maga- 
zines, like U. S. News and 
World Report, Newsweek and 
others who. have ‘trailed him 
with the ardor that Variety fol- 
low a smash Broadway hit. They 
keep a careful box-score detail- 
ing the sizes of his audiences, 


aisle to be saved. The impres- 
sion I get is one of admiration, 
here is no Aimee Semple Mc- 
Pherson in whi‘te robes who 
seemed like an archangel about 
to ascend. She had her moment 
in the spotlight and she has 
vanished. 


Graham is not only eloquent, 


he is the master of a superb or- 
ganization, with showmanship 
to equal. His chorus of a thou- 
sand inspires awe, and a former 
crooner who sings hymns in 
solo, begets a soothing intimacy. 
Then the master himself ap- 
pene boyish, winsome, alluring- 
y informal, “Angel Gabriel in 
gabardine,' a Paris newspaper 
said. But there seems to be 
some animus against him in 
France since he said that nation 
ig a watch with a broken spring. 
The words were too reminiscent 
of a more temporal figure nam- 
ed Dwight D. Eisenhower -who 
remarked more prosaically that 
France is a decadent nation. 


It is significant that all the 
European commentators observe 
that Billy does not.attract work- 
ing men. There are many others, 


but not the folk of labor. . The 
:kendon Daily 


Herald, which re- 


flects much of British working- 
class sentiment, said: “Whatever 
wrestling Billy Graham has done 
with Satan, there are no claw 
marks. ?. . He speaks with an 
arrogant humility which is ter- 
rifying. If you do not agree, you 
do not disagree with Billy 
Graham. You disagree with 


God.” 
* 


THE NEW STATESMAN 
and Nation wrote even more ir- 
reverently, “Heaven is being 
promised again by a figure who 
might easily have a five-year 
contract with MGM.” -The 
American, the paper says, has 
transformed Coca-Cola and corn- 
flakes into the sacramental 
bread and wine. 

Which brings me to reflect 
deeply when I read that the 

een Mother and the royal fam- 
ily came to hear him preach. And 
you wonder why Winston Chur- 
chill spoke so warmly to Billy, 
bringing coals to Newcastle with 
his advice: “Young man, what 
we must have is a return to God.” 
The young evangelist later told 
the London Daily News, grate- 
fully, “These two great leaders 


(Continued on Page 11), > . 
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'55 Wage Round Fight 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


ORGANIZED labor gen- 
erally greeted the Ford 
agreement as the first major 
breakthrough toward the 
principle of company re- 
sponsibility for laid off workers, 
and supplementary jobless pay, 
but there is also evidence of 
strong rank and file resentment 
against the idea of winning such 
gains at the expense of other 
basic demands. 

Parallel with the acclaim for 
the new feature in the Ford 
pact, came a chain of protest 
strikes in many Ford plants 
over neglect of wage raises for 
skilled crafts, curb of speed-up 
and other issues. Similarly, 
strikes began to snowball : in 
General Motors plants giving 
evidence of both impatience 
with the corporation’s slowness 
to come through and. warning 
to the negotiators not to brush 
off other demands of GM work- 
ers while pressing for supple- 
mental layoff pay. 

Notwithstanding the serious 
weaknesses in the Ford 3-year 
contract which Walter Reuther 
estimates amounts to a 20-cent 
package, its signing brought a 
new -element into collective bar- 
gaining; it put the idea of em- 
ployer-paid supplementary un- 
employment benefits definitely 
and realistically on the bargain- 
ing table. 

| * 

THE CONTRACT will un- 
questionably influence the oR 
gle for the 1955 wage round, 
although the very important 
steel negotiations now going on 
are lim®ed to a wage reopener. 
So far, it has been interpreted, 
that discussion of supplemental 
unemployment pay does not fall 
within the scope of the mid- 
contract wage reopener in steel. 

The much publicized “20- 
cent package” in Ford, which 
includes only six cents in cash. 
will provide a sort of “pattern” 
to achieve or beat—whether in 
across-the-board cash, “fringes” 
or both. If General Motors signs 
before Sunday midnight’s dead- 
line (and it can hardly be con- 
ceived the UAW would agree 
to less than Ford’s “package’) 
it may be even more strongly 
fixed as a “pattern.” 

Here’s how the UAW-CIO 
calculates the breakdown in the 
cost of the ‘package” to Ford: 

® Five cents an hour on the 
supplemental layoff pay fund. 

® Four and one-half cents 
for the improvement in pen- 
sions. 

® The “annual improvement” 
of six cents an hour or 2.5 per- 
cent (whichever is higher) will 
amount to 6.2 cents. 

® Another 1.3 cents an hour 
goes for correction of wage in- 
equities. : 

® The expansion of hospital- 


(Continued on Page,2) .. J. yi " rs sagudens 
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Labor 


For Playing Ball wi 


By ERIK BERT 


LYNDON JOHNSON, Senate majority leader, last week urged the House of Rep- 
resentatives to bestir itself and pass a jimcrow universal military training bill — politely 
known as the National Reserves Plan. That call for action by the Senate Democratic 


leadership is symbolic of the situa- 
tion here. Not since March when 
the tax fight was on has Lyndon 
Johnson bestirred himself on any - 


of the issues on which labor has : Tae 
STOP ASKING FOR MORE 


called for aetion. 
THAN 90* AN HOUR 


Senator Richard B. Russell (D- 
Ge), chairman of the Senate Arm- 

MINIMUM WAGE--- 
YoU ARE 


ed Services Committee, served no- 

tice on Johnson that his group 
UPSETTING OUR | 
NATIONAL Economy: 


weld not take up the administra- 
tions UMT proposal until the 
House had reported out a bill ex- 
cluding the anti-jimcrow amend- 
ment that Rep.. Adam Clayton 
Powell (D-NY) had proposed. 
Then Johnson took the unusual 
step of urging action by “the other 
body” as the House is familiarly 
known in the Senate (and vice 
versa). Under legislative proto- 
col, it is customary for House or 
-Senate leaders to keep their noses 
out of the business of the “other 


body.” 
* 


IN THE HOUSE the UMT bill 
was shelved by Rep. Carl Vinson 
(D-Ga), chairman of the House 
Armed Services Committee, after 
Rep. Powell had succeeded in hav- 
ing his amendment barring segre- 
gation in the national guard adopt- 
ed. - 

A similar situation prevails on 
the school construction issue. The 
House Education aud Labor Com- 


“amie 


sts Demo 


RAISING MINIMUM WAGE ARE 


Mo Sead HOUSE WARNS 
90! PER HOUR MIGHT UPSET THE NATIONAL ECONOMY, 


th GOP 


WASHINGTON. 


® Wamsutta Textile Mills Settle 


MINIMUM WAGE legislation 
was scaled down to $1 an hour 
in bill proposed by Senate La- 
bor Committee. Voting along 
with Republicans on committee 
was Sen. Paul Douglas, labor- 
backed Democrat from Illinois. 
Labor movement is still fighting 
for $1.25. Proposals fer extend- 
ing coverage of law were ignored. 

x 


BREAK in New England tex- 
tile strike, which began April 
13 against employer demand for 
wage cuts, came with signing of 
contract with giant Wamsutta 
Mills of New Bedford, Mass. 
Contract leaves wage scales in- 
tact. Of 25,000_workers origin- 
ally on strike, 12,000 have now 
returned to work under contract 


renewals. 
* 


FOLLOW*¥P. to Southern 
Bell Telephone strike came with 
suit for $5 million entered by 
company against CIO Communi- 
cations Workers. Union blasted 
charges of violence on which 
company suit was based. Still 
another sequel came in effort to 
frame union member Clarence B. 
Hardy in Montgomery, Ala., on 
phony charge of setting off bomb 
on roof of company during strike. 


NEW MERGER possibilities 
were seen in authorization grant- 
ed by board of directors of Broth- 
erhood of Railroad Trainmen to 
president W. P. Kennedy to in- 
vestigate posibilities of joining 
merged labor Pree a 


ARBITRATION proposal was 
turned down by Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen & Engine- 
men, which announced it was 


setting strike machinery into mo- 


tion. BLFE is seeking 28-cent 
hourly raise from nation’s major 


7 


aa 
GOVERNMENT maritime of- 
ficials were charged with try- 
ing to impede NMU efforts to 
improve contract in negotiations 
with shipowners. Blast was level- 
ed by NMU president Joseph 
Curran. Union demands include 
employer - financed unemploy- 
ment fimd. * 
NBWSPAPER Guild execu- 
, tive board decided not to recom- 
mend constitutional ban against 
Communists at Guild conven- 
tion June 27. Last Guild conven- 
tion directed zoard to prepare 
ban but widespread opposition 
has developed throughout the 
Guild. 


PROTEST strike of 4,500 
IVUE-CIO members at Westing- 
house in Pittsburgh shut down 
plant for second time in week. 
Workers voted to stay out for © 
duration of company’s  one- 
week disciplinary layoff of 1,100 
fellow workers who had staged 
one-day stoppage week earlier. 

* 


MILLION - DOLLAR | suit 
against ILWU was settled for 
$250;000. Six-year-old damage 
suit had been brought under T-H 
by Juneau Spruce Co. 

* 


CONTINUOUS negotiations 
were asked by Mine, Mill Union 
in baragining with non-ferrous 
metal companies. Union pointed 
out that only three and one-half 
weeks are left to contract ex- 
piration and no company has 
made “serious offer.” 


mittee is now supposed to be pre- 
paring a bill on. federal aid for 
school construction. Rep. Frank 
Thompson (D-NJ) a member of the 
committee, put the situation this 


way last week: “Members from 
states still having segregated 
schools and low wage rates will 
do everything possible to defeat 
any bill referring to those matters.” 

The proposed amendments 
would forbid the use of govern- 
ment funds in places where 
schools are still segregated and 
would provide union wage scales| 
for workmen. who will build the 
schools. | 

Lyndon Johnson has not bestir-. 
red himself to get a democratic, 
union wage construction bill out 
of the House. 


Nor did he bestir himself to} 


- idays, . 


(Continued from Page 1) . 


ization and insurance to cover 
the entire family of the work- 
er (shared equally by worker 
and company) add another 1.2 
cents. 

® Vacation improvement for 
long seniority workers to 100 
hours (from 80 hours) is esti- 
mated to cost .2 cents. 

© Triple pay for worked hol- 
cents. 

© Some. other minor gains 
are estimated to add up to nearly 
a penny. ‘ 


|maximum which very few may 
ever reach because only the top| 4 


seniority workers, hardly likely to 
be on layoff long, can qualify. The 
lowest seniority people, of one or 


two years, and those most likely 
'to be laid off, qualify for nothing 
lor next to nothing. 

For example: A Ford worker! 
in Buffalo receiving $84.80 
week, has a takehome of $74.70. 


He'd get $36 a week in jobless 
insurance. The y > would 


company would add $8.82 to make 


ban. 


add $12.56 in the first four weeks.| UP the full 65 
If he is still unemployed, the as in the agreement. 


Sixty-five percent of that is $48.56./ regional directer:' of the UAW, 
said this was the company’s worry 
and the union will insist Ford pay 
and 60 percent 


vs 


* 


Ford Workers Spark ‘55 Wage Round Fight 


Those are not simple problems. 
survey showed that at least 20 
states would allow only partial un- 
employment insurance if the work- 
er gets supplemental pay and in 
five states there is an outright 
In Illinois where the pos- 
r sibility was raised that insurance 
_ would be barred, Pat Greathouse, 


}600 President, with boos when he 
reported on the contract at a mass 
meeting. They later became the 
mainstay of the strike that spread 
quickly to shut down some of the 
— departments at the a 
| mvoive more than half the 
workers on the Rouge day shift. 


The natural tendency among 
these workers was also to be criti- 
cal of the contract generally be- 
cause they feel their demands were 
“traded off” for benefits that are 
less important to them. The long 
duration of the pact—three years— 
is objectionable to them because it 
freezes some objectionable fea- 
tures in the pact for anothet long 


guarantee that the Senate Labor THE GAIN must also be seen 


up $44.82, or 60 percent after 


AS THE WORKERS read the 


spell. 

Coupled with such special griev- 
ances is the widespread dissatis- 
faction over the neglect to even 


SR ge 
tre Pig: Bon long as the “credits rae print in ae their mixed 
ini as ti ei . ings i It became in- 
$1.25 minimum wage bill, as la- W#s tied to a five-year pact. The The plan which John Bugas,| Pr th 2 
bor had demanded, instead of the D€W terms are to be bien for For d -Miegawesident,. all S24 rng —— ‘oo baat too 


| Ss ex I | 
three more years except for the|many months of research and handed out of little windows|bargain seriously for an improved 


$1.00 bill which repersents a deal eee i ) niger 
between Dixiecrats and Republi- @00Ua" si-cent improvement an© (study to work out (and which was! without all kinds of struggles with| grievance machinery, ways to re- 
the company, with state officials | strict the company's authority on 


cans. changes in the two-way cost-of- hardly changed in negotiations) is 
living escalator may bring. loaded with loopholes, “gimmicks”| nd in state legislatures. speedup and on other issues. 
But above everything stood the Moreover, in each of the 62 Ford 


* 
THE. DUPLICITY. of th | The only really substantial and|and catches, some of which are 

new factor in the contract is the|/evident already but many of a ee a root von(plants there are special local griev- 
for the. nent sfvende in the long |ANCes over application of the mas- 


Demo leadership has been so fla- f er 
grant that labor and liberal lead- sath ol ar ce ea which may a 2 The , : 
ers who are inclined to give the! _| maximum weekly the Company) ontwmuing ter contract in dozens of respects. 
Demos every benefit of the doubt |ite¢ y apes a " the gm can add in any case is $29. prvsensse . eee Stic ae “2 There is also .widespread resent- 
have been compelled to place the' "= re 60-85 eee Kr ‘of the oe the coming days will be to keep ment over the absence of the 
cards on the table. Last week the a i ” (after t ax aici THE COMPANY is liable only the beachhead and expand it. UAW’'s Model Fair Practices 
American Federation of Labor,' Cs reals Se _ agen wend sind for the maximum $55 million and| While the commercial press, spur- (anti-discrimination) clause in the 
the United Mine Workers, and) cunstliahiaiiiens Here Aang five cents an hour and no more. red by Ford publicity men, is seek-| agreement. For years befere the 
the Americans for Democratic 1 l. k 'If a serious depression hits and ing to picture the plan as more of. five-year-pact and through the five 
Action put it on the line in un- f - if plan, roughly, works nat Pr fund is depleted, the com-|Henry Ford “benevolence,” an years, we heard the repeated prom- 
mistakable fashion. yaaa peter ._.!pany has no further responsibility. | analysis of the plan points to new |is¢ that “next time” the clause will 
The AFL News-Reporter said’ When laid off, the worker, pus ee a fed te depleted below/ struggles on the issue, with work-| be in. it was one of the demands 
editorially that “for the sake of/@5 On unemployment insurance, | ortain levels, the payments may |ers trying to continually wrest new| forgotten” during the cheering 
maintaining a show of unity, the, we a week , without any pay. be cut or stop altogether, in | coneessions out of the Ford em-| for the supplemental pay. 2 
Democrats are pulling _ their, /£ his layoff continues, the com-| 1 aince with a table worked pire. | | | - That’s why the “wildcats” broke 
punches and soft-pedaling most of P&@ny 20s to his unemployment! Meanwhile, in many plants,|out rapidly during certain periods 
their progressive programs.” The at of the week and at one point it 
‘was estimated 100,000 Ford and 
“gun-jumping’ or “impatient” GM 


insurance. an amount to reach 65 out. ae ; ; 
prevailing wagé provision in the percent of- his weekly wages after There are also some legislative, especially -at. the main River 
road-building gram was scut- 
‘workers were out. 


tax deductions, for a period of court and administrative rulings pag Age oe Sos —_ 
tled through the collaboration of {Ur weeks. to be won before the plan can 7). jeast-“satisfied workers, mand, 
Jehnson and “Senate Grand Sach-| If the layoff continues the com- take effect. The Ford Co. condi- 


em Walter George, of Georgia.”,Pany adds to jobless insurance to tions the and sesso ths Pykilled crafts f won 
ry ,» 0 oe up 60 of his take-| plan—and payments are are ski crafts, 


committee, with a majority of|#S im some measure a “catch-up” 
Democrats, would report out a because for five years the UAW 


The contract will be up for a 
vote in the locals later this month. 
Whether finally ratified, as Reuther 
‘said he confidently expects, or 
not, however, there are some in- 
|dications that the vigorous protest 
: ~ the workers may foree some 

Bas lconcessions out of the company 
ou his sSenlecity,“ thee “ei dunce metaneny ap mane temerity tel get. |for the skilled workers in’ supple- 
pa 


“S. . 4 
> + 


: : ; . . 'there are 4,500 in ‘the Rouge, and 
THE UNITED _ home to a maximum of 22 more|'® begin only June 1, 1956—upon 
ERS Journal amet ier ee weeks. After that his jobless in- rulings that money expendable na | They 
UMT bill was shelved “in the Su‘@nce maximum and his sup-|supplementary pay is deductible 
House because the “Southern Plemental pay run out and he gets m : 
‘gentlemen’ believe in racial seg-| Dothing, if still unemployed. 
regation.” When the Powell, . ei 
amendment was adopted, . the 


great ‘patriots’ from south of the; Se : | 
Mason-Dixon line suddenly top wit we saiitebainnes ‘ad ia HOSE ARE the workers who|promised, a 1 in 


. . > “a M 
' ‘(Continuer on Page 13) ‘'°''get.’’The ' weeks is poly’ He ' te 
OMAR L FOG OS SOS DE FMS S 


. .sS 


pS fsdb§ , | 
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elebrate Year's at july ‘Nations Picnic 
CHICAGO.—A call to Chicago} The picnic this year will be held| tures for children. ‘committee declared, “we have seen; day of celebration of these gains, 
to celebrate the gains of the last, 2t Polonia Grove,’4600 S. Archer! The committee said that the|great advances in beating back] mi that there are many strug- 
year in the struggle for peace and i moun tf ts coe to cana g speeches this year would be “few McCarthyism, in winning desegre- gles . ot ral 9p ape m the 
freedom was sounded this week by} Once again this year, the July|2nd_ short,” but that several out- | S@tion, in spyancing oe ane a. cat of July 4, 1776.” mihi 
the All-Nations Picnic Committee,|4 picnic will feature games, danc-| Standing speakers were being in- labor, in opening wider the pa ths} Polonia Grove may be reached 
sponsor of the big annual July 4) ing, food of all nations, entertain- vited. to world peace. by the Kedzie, Archer and 47 St 
outing. ment. There will be -special fea-! “Since Jast year’s affair,” the| “This July 4, we will join in a'CTA buses. _ 


Community Councils =< Hail Victory 
Asked to Aid Youth ==": QnDeportation 


CHICAGO. — So Chi | SAID tl : : 
communities this ahs n> as ot i clas since Tn Phoon Ra 69186 : ; ient’s i - 
ward the development of healthier| the stocks and the whins were Editor: CARL ° CHICAGO. - A major victory, partments informer system. 
oad eine ti che p : HIRSCH. against deportation frameups was * 

more balanced recreation pro-) made illegal for criminals years ago hailed here thi k as the U. S 
grams for the teenagers. wilh aay | re this Week as -%-| “THE MIDWEST Committee 
in our country, how can it now) the Chicago area to meet with|C of A ls for the Seventh intai 

eae Rear SE NRE me le eae hes : . ' ourt ppeais for the Sev has maintained from the very be- 

y councils, which in- that beating a child can have! youth from other countries at a! Circuit terminated proceedings to! oi,7; f th sma 
clude the youth groups, were be-|a ‘reasonable- cause,’ that such bration: ; ee eee 
J eroups, . — such) centennial celebration; the AFL,/ deport Matthew Brzovich, 65, as hysteria that not one U. S. resident 
ing organized following the June; methods can be proposed as a pos-'which has a program for aiding! a former member of the Communist could be deported for his. political 
2 conference in the City Council sible way to educate’ our te ged the youth through greater eco-! Party. beliefs without the paid lies of ke ot 
chambers where several hundred) Or is it that the billy club is| nomic security; the American Boys} The appellate court reversed a| witnesses,” Caldwell declared 
delegates gathere to discuss juve-' cheaper than the textbook, the'Commonwealth in the Lawndale} 1954 judgment of the U.‘S. District} «14 eect LS PTS fr 

Sheriff Joseph Lohman, who! ter and the public play ground? | Way Community Center, the Amer- tation order based on the testi after a three-year Lirvstien of in 
called the parley, pledged his full! The conference stressed the role | Ican F riends Service Community, 'mony of Matthew Cvetics, a pro-| life. However. over 350 men and 
assistance in helping to organize) of community organizations in| Circle Pines Center, the South Side | fessional ex-Communist informer. | women throughout the nation stil] 
such community councils. helping the youth with its prob-| Boys Club. pide a oe -Brzovieh had been ordered de-| face separation from their families 

Helpful proposals on the prob-|lems. Many of the groups repre- Said the LYL: But at Is evident ported by the Board of Immigra-|under the Walter-McCarran Law is 
lems tackled by the conference! sented are among those which have! that these community programs ;i,,, Appeals even though the im-| the result of similar political frame- 
were presented in an open letter'done outstanding work toward, have not stemmed the tide of juve- migration officer who conducted ups. 
issued by the Labor Youth League.| democratic methods of dealing) nile law-breaking, much less-come| i). deportation hearings recom-| “We are confident that’ the 
The LYL Ait out sharply at the| with juvenile délinquency. near meeting the needs of thou- mended the case be dismissed be-| American ple will go forward 
so-called | woodshed theory” of | * sands upon thousands of Chicago couse of insufficient evidence. from this as. ruling and expose 
dealing with the youth. State’s at-/ CITED in the LYL’s open letter | teenagers: who néver run afoul of ’ * the Atorney General’s deportation 
torney John Gutknecht recently, for “a more human, wiser approach the law and are the average, THE COURT of Appeals, in its’ program for what it is—a shabby 
came out as a spokesman for this|to helping the youth” were: the} healthy, happy young _ people of: ruling noted Cvetic’s role as “ pro-| political fraud.” 
ot ote, what the LYL} YMCA, which recently announced py i are so oer b , | Katateene! mitten . gui calle Mies . 
called “a police state in the home.”' plans to send. 31 teenagers: from e letter supported those who) , 4: SOS AS ‘ating * 

see that “at the root of the troubles i ee wr cehameie cidade PLAN 
peeeing te yous & Oe. oee recent weeks in Pittsburgh, made| (Continued from Page 16) 


7 veh se 
LEGISLATCU mE BOX SCORE poe cea: prtery om we | his living by testifying for the Jus-| “that’s a battle between them 


atmospnere of - a |tice Department throughout the} and the company. Under the — 


CIVIL LIBERTIES rte 1.¥E. letter ales deel ae ge in political trials. He was| Ford contract, the company has 


Broyles Bill $.B. 58 — provides for repressive “Joyalt ‘| the sole witness against Brzovich.| guaranteed the worker a level 

‘. es : , rs zh a as. soar speig ue oS Nathan Caldwell, Jr., executive! of unemployed . benefits.” 
Broyles Bill S.B. 59 — prevides imprisonment for member- eet Cecntisiiied wes the a secretary of the Midwest Commit- He added, however, that the 
ship in organizations. 3 fc th wR dined b ‘tee for Protection of Foreign Born,| union would continue to fight 
Beth these bills are up for final action in the House and |e ne on eee headed by active in Brzovich’s defense, said| for a liberalization of the state 
could be called at any time. Keep the delegations and messages | |~ Penden we ae TT Sick ref that the decision by the Court of} unemployment compensation 
nt superintendent Denjamin ©. Appeals in the Brzovich case is “a! laws and for an increase in the 


going to your Representatives! | Willis. Thi Aan wig : 
S.B. 539 — provides for censorship of school books on the wf ‘ pip od ness vhich 4 sharp blew against the Justice De-! present benefits. 
basis of McCarthyite standards. prcee p ClaSSTOOM WHICH al-| ., seemeeea eases ee Senneeeennesaesseseeseeastoeaeses® 


Now in House on 2nd reading. Send messages to your } |S for discussion of controver- | : | 
Representatives. é sial issues and includes: . | 
. | Stress on the American heritage, | 
| | LABOR’S RIGHTS encouraging a democratic climate 


ere 


oath 


S.B. 592 —-Curbs picketing and breaks strikes. The AFL me gpg AB = 
has called this “the worst anti-labor bill in the history of this permitting hem to be ts antien —— ese ee eee eae eee eee ewe ee wee ewe eee ew eS 
| THE JOINT action~of Illinois labor in fighting through some 


state.” : . . 
, ; , chool- nity service. 
Now in the Senate Committee on Industrial Affairs. Alll : The LYL pe its own seven-| gains on workmen‘s compensation was a sample of the kind of a job | 


organizations and unions should send objections te Chairman { ‘int program to combat juvenile| that ean be doné on many other legislative issues. AFL, CIO and 

Sen. Robert McClory. ia ieicantanl (1) to “help insure| the United Mine Workers were able to get agreement on a bill 

CIVIL, RI GHTS that tomorrow $s generation can raising weekly benefits $5 to $7, estimated 18 percent increase. 

H.B. 27 — the FEPC bill has passed the House and now Se ae ral pry tin, A REALLY effective strike was being conducted here by the 

comes up for imag by the coi ican youth; (3) apprenticeship pro-| AFL Longshoremen. A Chicago Tribune lake freighter was pao ed 

~~ 102. 103, on 16s = sstwiile criiniei dtecsheihintils pone pod g Se reuahiane a raoe” hes return to Canada last week, its 3,600 tons of newsprint 

in housing, schools, as and auto insurance. — (5) improve opportunities for miles 

Those bills are stalled in various Senate committees. Write | | .ation and recreation; (6) Curb the A VAST expansion of East Chicago steel-making capacity was 

your Senator. y sensationalism in the comics, TV} forecast last with the announcement of new agg by — 

4 |and other mass media; (7) secure Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company. Company heads said t ey 

UNEMP LOYMENT COMP ENSATION the cooperation of celina or- had plans for even a bigger expansion program if and when the 

H.B. 731 — increases jobless benefits from maximum of | | ganizations in making the neigh-| proposed merger of the Youngstown and Bethlehem steel com- 

$27 weekly to $52, based on number of dependents. borhoods better places for teen-| panies goes through. Key to the whole thing is more automation, 

Stalled in House Committee on Judiciary. Urge House agers. | government subsidies on new plant and equipment, more speedup, 
members to support this bill aid reject Gov. Strattons “com- less workers, more profit. 

| ° 


pro . ” | 6 a 
, Racists Wreck Six DOWN in Peoria, the AFL Distillery Workers were still on 


2 

WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION Cars at Trumbull strike last week at the Hiram Walker plant. This is a case of a 
S.B. 42, H.B. 62 and 65 — extends benefit periods and SOUTH CHICAGO. — A new | January 1 contract expiration, where the union was “cooperative” 
coverage, increases. benefits up to 25 percent. outbreaks of racist mob violence | enough to extend the contract while the company stalled in nego- 
- A compromise version is now being considered. at Trumbull Park Homes was re- | tiatiens. Six months later, the union was still compelled to go out 
+ ported last week with the wreck- | on strike. The company puts out these brands of liquor: Canadian 

MINIMUM. WAGE ing of six cars parked near the | Club, Corby’s, Imperial, G & W, Barclay’s, Walker DeLuxe. : 

* 


H.B. 892 — establishes a state minimum wage of $1.25 housing project. a, a a 
an hour. The wreckers were seen wield- A comprehensive four-page folder on the Broyles Bills has 


Stalled in House Committee on Industry and Labor. | ing crowbars by the residents.in | been put out by the Chicago Teachers Union. The folder hits hard 

Write your Representatives- and. urge support. Reject the praject. However, the police | at the phony “loyalty oaths” which would be required of teachers. 
Stratton substitute favoring 75 cents an hour minimum. patrolling the project were ab- e | 

¥ sent and no arrests were made. SKILLED tradesmen working jn the maintenance departments 

. TAXES : % It was reported that there has | of big plants in the Chicago area haye pushed their wages above 

S.B. 694 — permits Chicago and other cities to increase 4 the $2.50 an hour mark, according to a new Department of Labor 

| report. The average pay runs as follows: Electricians, $2.49; car- 


sales tax. ) a 
' New in Senate for action. Urge your Senator to vote “No!” | penters, $2.51; painters, $2.55; plumbers, $2.64. 
2 . 


S.B. 509 — increases state sales tax from 2 percent to 2% ! vO 
percent. 7 | | : THE Chicago commercial newspapers last week came in for 

New in Senate for action. Urge your Senator to vote some sharp criticism from the Chicago Federation of Labor weekly 
against it. | : | for their unanimous anti-labor comments over the appointment of 
- §.B. 750 — gives authority to city te levy 5 percent tax on _ | AFL president William A. Lee as Civil Service Commissioner. 
phone, gas, electric bills. A supplemental bill would also gi ““CO-MXISTENCE — Why and what) “There's a peculiar attitude gaining -strength in our land,” said the 
the public utility companies an automatic. rate increase so or io. - Henry Noyes./ Federation News. “When a banker, business executive or corpora- 
can pass this tax on to the consumers. es et : post,“ there’s never any 
Sie ee ee Oem Renee OM reek See : ie 


ieee | Made 


< a ae . 
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HERE ARE FACTS ON TRIP 
TO SPRINGFIELD JUNE 15 


- ° Here are the facts about the statewide mobilization in Spring- 
field on Wednesday, June 15, in support of Fair Employment Prac- 


tices: 


All interested persons are urged to be in the state capital at 


Springfield at noontime on June 15. Individuals as well as delegates 
from organizations, Negro and white citizens are being asked to 


make the trip in large numbers. 


For those leaving from Chicago, there will be a mobilization 
rally at the southeast corner of 51 St. and South Parkway on June 
15 at 7 a.m. This is being conducted by the Chicago Branch of the 
National Association for the Advancement of Colored People. 

There will be 15 busses at that corner, ready to leave for Spring- 
field. The round-trip fare is $7, but reservations must be made in 
advance by calling the NAACP office at Dorchester 3-6406. 

Groups may go directly to Springfield in their own cars. How- 
ever, the NAACP urged that those who have room for extra passen- 
_ Bers in their cars call the NAACP office. 


TW 
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Ask Lobby of 
1,000 on FEP 


SPRINGFIELD, Ill. — With 
the FEPC bill facing its final 
hurdle in the Illinois Legislature, 
a mass lobby of 1,000 persons 
will seek on June 15 to swing 
the necessary Senate votes 
against the job discrimination 
which plagues Illinois Negro 
workers and other minorities. 

The June 15 mobilization will 
climax 10 years of effort to get 
an FEPC law in this state. From 


the National Association for the © 


Advancement of Colored People 
this week came a «inging plea 
for .an- unprecedented turnout 
of Negro and white citizens to 
make the trip to Springfield. 

The bill, H.B.27, last week 
cleared the House by a narrow 
margin. The bill now faces the 
ordeal in the Senate where it has 
ben pepemonly : defeated. 


“THE FEPC law must pass 
the Senate,” stated a mass ap- 
peal by Chicago NAACP presi- 


dent Cora Patton Andrews, “and 
1,000 of us will be there to see 
that it does. You must be there 
too!” 

A special effort will be made 


to get white citizens to partici- 


pate in the mobilization on June 


15. The decisive votes on the 


measure will come from _ those 
state Senators who do not have 
large numbers of Negro voters 
in their districts. 


Andrew, 
Committee chairman Gerald Bul- 
lock and mobilization coordinator 
Frank Brown stressed that the 
rally in Springfield will also help 
in securing passage of other anti- 
discrimination bills. They stated: 
* 

“WE ARE going to march on 
SpringtietlId! We are going in 
numbers! One thousand of us are 
going to tell the Senators and 
Representatives in the — State 
Capitol that we are tired of hav- 


‘Story of Elbe | Vets 


Shown in Film Here 


CHICAGO. — The newsreel 
story of the epic 1945 meeting 
of U. S. and Soviet troops at 
the Elbe River and of their re- 
union last month is being shown 
this week at the Cinema Annext 
Theatre, 3210 W. Madison St. 

The film “features” a Chi- 
cagoan, oJseph Polowsky, who 
was one of the U. S. ex-GlIs 
who took part in the. historic 
juncture of the troops toward the 
close of World War II. 

Polowsky recently led a dele- 
gation of American vets to Mos- 
cow, where the Soviet veterans 
were invited to come to this 
country next year. The reunion 
was part ‘of an effort by Polow- 
sky and the others to improve 
international relations in the 


spirit of the Elbe meeting. 
ee " 


A joint plea issued by Mrs.. 
.NAACP . Legislative . 


ing employment doors slammed 
in our faces. . . . We are tired 
of having our young Negro doc- 
tors being refused iobs because of 
their color... . We are tired of 
our brothers and sisters in Trum- 
bull Park being treated like be- 
seiged criminals. We. have talked 
about Civil Rights. 
written about Civil’ Rights. Now 
we are going to do something 
about Civil Rights.” 

The mobilization will seek to 
put pressure on Gov. William 
Stratton as head of the Republi- 
can Party in this state. It is 
understood that the Governor 
can line up the GOP votes in the 
Senate which are necessary to get 
final approval of the FEPC bill, 


Toolmakers Strike for 
+3 Minimum, 15c Raise 


CHICAGO. — An important 
strike struggle was in progress 
here this week, ultimately affect- 
ing 4,000 tool and die makers in 
339 job shops and in large manu- 
facturing plants. 

Strikes were called by Lodge 
113, International Association of 
Machinists, to secure a 15-cent 
an hour wage boost and the rais- 
ing of the minimum wage to $3. 


id Hank, a Lodge 113 busi- 
ness representative, reported this 
week that the union had won 
this pattern at some of the shops 
and that there is “a good chance” 
for victory at the others. 

* 


ORGANIZING the resistance 
to the union demands is the 
Tool and Die Institute, an em- 
ployers’ association made up of 
_11 firms. The TDI sought this 
year to undermine the union's 
‘contracts as a prelude to the cut- 
ting of wages. 


Leaders of Lodge 113 had not 
presented any proposals for a_ 
wage increase this spring at the 
time that the contracts were due 
for reopening. It ‘was then that 
the Tool and Die Institute re- 
opened the contracts, demanding 
revision which would undercut 
workers’ conditions in the job 
shops. The TDI demanded a so- 
called “management clause” in 
the contract and other provisions 
which would destroy the senior- 
ity system. 

Shortly afterwards, at a union 
mass: meeting, Lodge 113 ad : 
ae a set of .wage forwts 
, union ,also decided: ta seek, the 


elimination of the 
clause from the contract and also 
a vested city-wide health asd 


welfare plan which could be con- 


tinued by the worker from one 
job to another. 
‘ *« 

THESE so-called “fringe” de- 
mands marked a new departure 
by the union. Although the IAM 
toolmakers have Lode some ad- 
vances in wages during recent 
years, they are considered behind 
other unions in fringe benefits. 

By last week, Lodge 113 had 
struck 11 of the tool and die 
shops. Lodge 113’s directing 
business representative Berwyn 
F. Hanley said that 30, other 
shops had settled with the union. 


The settlentént followed two 
main patterns. At Consolidated 


no-strike , 


Tool, the union won 10 cents 
across the board and ‘the raising 
of the minimum wage from the 
previous $2.85 to $3. This one- 
year contract also included three 
weeks vacation for 10 years ser- 
vice and a seventh paid holiday. 


Another type of settlement, 
concluded at Automatic Electric, 
provided a two-year contract 
with 10-cent improvements. in 
both wages and the minimum 
scale this year and again next 
year, 


The wage fight this year was 
marked by militant action of the 
workers. Two years ago, the 
union took on the Tool and Die 


Institute and won a 30-cent wage 
boost after a three-week strike. 
Last year, the union won a 12- 
cent pay increase. 


We have. 


} 


a 


Call Industrialists 


On Union ‘Threat’ 


CHICAGO. — A meeting of 
top industrialists was called here 
for June 15 at the Palmer House 
to face what they called the 

“threat” of unions this year fight- 
ing for the guaranteed annual 
wage 

Significantly, the vice-presi- — 
dent. of the Inland Steel, William 
G. Caples, was featured as one 
of the leading spokesmen at this 
meeting called by the National 
, Asesnption of Manufacturers. | 


Big Steel Wage 
Talks Opened 


CHICAGO.—A wage increase 
for 100,000 steelworkers in the 
Chicago area was up for grabs 
this week as the CIO United 
Steelworkers got into the thick 
of negotiations with U.S. Steel 
and five other major steel com- 
panies. 


Although only wages are to 
be discussed this year, a major 
breakthrough was: considered 
possible—if the steelworkers are 
able to win a boost of 15 cents 
an hour or above. 

The international union head- 

uarters in Pittsburgh reported 
that “resolutions from local 
unions and district conferences 
have been pouring in,” support- 
ing the union’s demand for a 
large wage increase. 

Ty x 


THE OFFICIAL position of 
the union bases the substantial 
wage demand this yéar on four 
points: “The economic needs of 


the members, their increasing 
productivity, the prosperous 
state of the industry, the eco- 
nomic situation of the country 
as a whole.” 


The union opened what may 
become three weeks of intensive 
bargaining with “Big Steel” and 
with the smaller firms. The union 
has a right to strike in support 
of its position if no agreement 
is reached by midnight of June 
30. 

Managemenet opinion was re- 
flected this week in the maga- 
zine “Iron Age,’ which declared: 


“Industry leaders showed no 
concern over upcoming steel la- 
bor negotiations. They admitted 
privately that the steel workers 
will get a wage increase, but let 
speculation on the amount to 
others. Early forecasts of a 10- 


cent pay boost may turn out to 
be conservative.” 


UAW INSISTS ON GAW PLAN 


HERE DESPITE STATE LAW 


CHICAGO.—The wording of 
Illinois’ Unemployment Com- 
pensation law is not going to 
prevent Ford and other work- 
ers from receiving the full ben- 
efit of guaranteed edge > 
won in contracts, t CIO 
United Auto Workers declared 
here this week. 

Pat Greathouse, UAW-CIO 
regional director, stated that 
“Its up to the company” to 
make good on its obligation to 
provide laid off workers with 
65 precent of their full wages. 

* 


THE STATEMENT was in 


answer to an announcement by 
state officials that Ford workers 
in Illinois will not be eligible 
for the payments Rinne. in 
the Ford contract. Samuel C. 
Bernstein, state labor depart- 
ment commissioner, declared 
that the Illinois state law stipu- 
lates that in order to be .eligi- 
ble for unemployment compen- 
sation, a person msut receive. no 


. Wages. 


“If the state administration 
refuses to pay unemployment 
compensation,” said Greathouse, 


(Continued on Page 15) 


AFL Unions to Act 
On ‘56 Elections 


CHICAGO. — The strength- 
ening of the AFL political arm 
for the 1956 elections will be dis- 
cussed here at a conference on 
Friday, June 17, at the Hotel 
Sherman. 

Several hundred local union 
delegates will participate ‘in a 
regional parley of Labor's 
League for Political Education. 


Sweatshops Here Pay 15¢ an Hour 


CHICAGO.—Can you imagine 


-people in this day and age hay- 


ing to work for 15 cents an hour? 

The facts revealed here this 
week by the U. S. Wage-Hour 
— leave nothing to the 

ation. The bureau disclos- 

"that women here are employ- 

- at “home sewing” for as low 

as 15 cents an hour by two Chi- 
cago corporations. 

The federal.agency has gone 
into the U. S. Federal ‘District 
Court to seek restraining orders 
against the Value Plus Industries, 

W. Cermak Road, and the 


' ABC. Sewing: Machine Sales and ». 


Service Company, 2825 W. 59 
St. Both companies were charged 
with violating the Federal Wages 
and Hours Law which provides 
for a 75 cents an hour minimum 
wage. 

egional Director Thomas 
O’Malley of the Wage-Hour Di- 
vision, revealed that the two 
companies tried to evade the 
minimum wa re law by a ae 
for tyin e low. waged with 
the purc of sewing machines. 


Under this plan, one of the 


companies ‘sold” a machine to 


the woman worker under the 
' promise that she ‘would: get em-:. 


ployment to help her make the 
payments on the machine. She 
was then sent home work ‘on 
dresses by the other company 
and paid as low as 15 cents an 
hour. 

This firm then sold these gar- 
ments to jobbers and retailers in 
Illinois and other states. It was 
not disclosed how many women 
were working under this low- 
wage plan. The government bu- 
reau, however, revealed that the 
two companies were also violat- 
ing the federal law by failure to 

y overtime to their office em- 

yees. | he titedt: ha 


H94--5 chy 5h 


* : 


tion here for the. 


In, addition to Chicago union 
répresentatives, there will also 
be AFL unionists from down- 
state Illinois, from Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Michigan, Missouri and 
Wisconsin. 
~ Gene Larson, Minneapolis 
LLPE director, will preside over 
the one-day meeting which will 
discuss how to increase the 
stren ~ and membership of 
LLP 

The parley will have added 
interest for Chicago AFL mem- 
bers because of the “crisis” which 
has developed here in LLPE. 
The political organization was in- 
active during the recent Chicago 
mayoralty election. It was prac- 
tically replaced by the AFL Com- 
mittee for Daley, even though 
LLPE had previously developed 
the apparatus for. the political 
work of AFL members in vari- 
ous communities throughout the 


Some AFL unionists have ex- 
pressed the hope ‘that the June 
17 meeting will help revive the 
LLPE here in time to resume its 
role of developing political ac- 
elections. 


, 


i ourt Nearly Rules 
On Informer Issue 


—See Page 6 
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Hoosiers | fe 
Take Lead | F ord Worker S$ Spark 
39 Wage Ro 


SOME $8,500 received in 
The Worker $100,000 fund 
campaign last week took 
the campaign above the 
half-way mark. As of Wed- 


nesday, we had in a bit over 
$53,000. 

~The bulk of last week’s con- 
tributions came from New York- 
ers, who have now turned in 
over 60 percent of their goal of 
$60,000. But with $1,000 from 
Chicago, the readers of that -met- 
ropolis -have finally begun to 
roll toward their goal of $6,500. 

Indiana readers came up with 
another $200, giving them 92 
percent of their target of $1,000. 
They have generally been set- 
ting the pace in this campaign 
and we expect theyll be over 
the top soon. 

Eastern Pennsylvanians have 
been doing a fine job. A thou- 
sand dollars from them puts 
them over the half-way mark, 
with 55 percent of their target 
of $5,000. 

New Englanders, Detroiters 
and Pittsburgh readers also came 
through, among others. 

With about 3% weeks left to 
the July 4th weekend (at this 
writing), last week’s pace will 
have to be pretty nearly doubled 
to hit the goal by that time. A 
rough haul, but we think we can 
make it—what with the splendid 
response from our readers so far. 


Interview with 
Archie Moore 


—See Page IT report 
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Part of the 40,000 Ford River Rouge workers who met at the overpass at Plant Gate 4 to hear 
s on collective bargaining developments. : 


Assignment U.S.A. 


Billy Graham, the H-bomb and Hell Fire 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


BILLY GRAHAM, the 
evangelist, is roaming dis- 
tant. pastures in search for 
the sheep that have gone 
astray. Scarcely a day pass- 


es without 


mention of 
his sensational 
preachments in 
Clasgow, in 
London, in 
Paris and else- 
where. He is, 
currently one 
of our biggest 


exports and the = 


European newspapers have re- 
sponded vigorously. 

I have never heard him preach, 
but I recall a predecessor of his, 
Billy Sunday. As a ae gc [ 
remember sitting under the big 


tent and counting the numbers 
who went up the sawdust trail 


to receive the shepherd’s bene- 
diction. Some were neighbors 
who had wrestled long earn- 
estly with John Barleycorn and 
these seemed to find particular 
solace in the pastor’s words, I re- 


. call joming lustily in the singing, 


that exhorted us to “Brighten 
the Corner Where You Are.” I 
was too young myself to feel the 
need for salvation, for like all 
young my armor of innocence 
was so strong I felt no need for a 
meeting at the summit. 

‘Besides, having a _ working- 
class father, I was-told, sternly, 
that Billy Sunday believed trade 
unions were the devil's work, a 
sentiment that did not endear 
him to men who were working 
12 hours a day. They found it 
impossible to see eye to eye with 
the pastor on the matter of sal- 
vation. 


And before my time the hell- 
fire and brimstone revivals of 
Dwight L. Moody and Ira D. 
Sankey swept the nation. And 
now there is ars 


AS I SAY I have not heard 
his dispensation but I follow the 
newspapers and the big maga- 
zines, like U.. S. News and 
World Report, Newsweek and 
others who. have trailed shim 
with the ardor that Variety fol- 
low a smash Broadway hit. They 
keep a careful: box-score detail- 


ing the sizes. of his audiences, 
the numbers who come up the 


aisle to be saved. The impres- 
sion I get is one of admiration, 
here is no Aimee Semple Mc- 
Pherson in white robes who 
seemed like an archangel about 
to ascend. She had her moment 
in the spotlight and she has 
vanished. 


Graham is not only eloquent, 


he is the master of a superb or- 
ganization, with showmanship 
to equal. His chorus of a thou- 
sand inspires awe, and a former 
crooner who sings hymns in 
solo, begets a sootltiig intimacy. 
Then the master himself ap- 
pears boyish, winsome, alluring- 
ly informal, “Angel Gabriel in 
gabardine,” a Paris newspaper 
said. But there seems to be 
some animus against him in 
France since he said that nation 
is a watch with a broken spring. 
The words were too reminiscent 
of a more temporal figure nam- 
ed Dwight D. Eisenhower who 
remarked more prosaically that 
France is a decadent nation. 


It is significant that all the 
European commentators observe 
that Billy does not attract work- 
ing men. There are many others, 
but not the folk of labor. The 
London Daily Herald, which. re- 


flects much of British working- 
class sentiment, said: “Whatever 
wrestling Billy Graham has done 
with Sataw, there are no claw 
marks. . . . He speaks with an 
arrogant humility which is ter- 
rifying. If you do not agree, you 
do not disagree with - Billy 
Graham. You disagree with 


God.” 
* 


THE NEW STATESMAN 


and Nation wrote even more ir- 
reverently, “Heaven is being 
promised again by a figure who 


might easily have a_ five-year | 


contract with MGM.” The 
American, the paper says, has 
transformed Coca-Cola and corn- 
flakes into the sacramental 
bread and wine. 

Which brings me to reflect 
deeply when I read that the 
_ Mother and the royal fam- 
ily came to hear him preach. And 
you wonder why Winston Chur- 
chill spoke so warmly to Billy, 
bringing coals to Newcastle with 
his advice: “Young man, what 
we must have is a return to God.” 
The young evangelist later told 
the London Daily News, grate- 
fully, “These two great leaders 


_. (+ (Continued on; Page 11) -».. 


und Fight 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


ORGANIZED labor gen- 
erally greeted _the Ford 
agreement as the first major 
breakthrough toward the 
principle “of company  re- 
sponsibility for laid off workers, 
and supplementary jobless pay, 
but there is also evidence of 
streng rank and file resentment 
against the idea of winning such 
gains at the expense of other 
basic demands. 

Parallel with the acclaim for 
the new feature in the Ford 
pact, came a chain of protest 
strikes in many Ford plants 
over neglect of wage raisés for 
skilled crafts, curb of speed-up 
and other’ issues. Similarly, 
strikes began to snowball! in 
Generai Motors plants giving 
evidence of both impatience 
with the corporation’s slowness 
to come through and warning 
to the negotiators not to brush 
off other demands of GM work- 
ers while pressing for supple- 
mental layoft ‘pay. 

Notwithstanding the serious 
weaknesses in the Ford 3-year 
contract which Walter Reuther 
estimates amounts to a -20-cent 
package, its signing brought a 
new element into collective bar- 
gaining; it put the idea of em- 
ployer-paid supplementary un- 
employment benefits definitely 
and realistically on the bargain- 
ing table. 

x 


THE CONTRACT will un- 
questionably influence the phe. | 
gle for the 1955 wage round, 
although the very ‘important 
steel negotiations now going on 
are limited to a wage reopener. 
So far, it has been interpreted, 
that discussion of supplemental 
unemployment pay does not fall 
within the scope of the mid- 
contract wage reopener in steel. 

The much publicized “20- | 
cent package” in Ford, which 
includes only six cents in cash. 
will provide a sort of “pattern 
to achieve or beat—whether ‘in 
across-the-board cash, “fringes” 
or both. If General Motors signs 
before Sunday midnight’s dead- 
line (and it can hardly be con- 
ceived the UAW would agree 
to less than Ford’s “package’) 
it may be even more strongly 


fixed as a “pattern.” 


Here’s how the UAW-CIO 
calculates the breakdown in the 
cost of the ‘package” to Ford: 

® Five cents an hour on the 
supplemental layoff pay fund. 

® Four and one-half cents 
for the improvement in pen- 
sions. 7 

® The “annual improvement” 
of six cents an hour or 2.5 per- 
cent (whichever is higher) will 
amount to. 6.2 cents. 

® Another 1.3 cents an hour 
goes for correction of wage in 
equities. | 

® The expansion of: hospital- 


(Continued on Page 2) 4 


- For Play ying Ball with GOP 


By ERIK BERT : 
LYNDON JOHNSON, 
resentatives to bestir itself and 


known as the National Reserves Plan. 


leadership is symbolic’ of the situa- 
tion here. Not since March when 
the tax fight was on has Lyndon 
Johnson bestirred himself on any 
of the issues on which labor has 
called for action. 

Senator Richard B. Russell (D- 
Ga), chairman of the Senate Arm- 
ed Services Committee, served no- 
tice on Johnson that his group 
would not take up the administra- 
tions UMT proposal until the 
House had reported out a bill ex- 
cluding the anti-jimcrow amend- 
ment that Rep. Adam Clayton 
Powell (D-NY) had proposed. 

Then Johnson took the unusual 


step of urging action by “the other’ 


body” as the House is familiarly 
known in the Senate (and vice 
versa). Under legislative proto- 
col, it is customary for House or 
Senate leaders to keep their noses 
out of the business of the “other 


body.” 
* 


IN THE HOUSE the UMT bill 
was shelved by Rep. Carl Vinson 
(D-Ga), chairman of the House 
Armed Services Committee, after 
Rep. Powell had succeeded in hav- 
ing his amendment barring segre- 
gation in the national guard adopt- 
ed. 

A similar situation prevails on 
the school construction issue. The 
‘House Education aud Labor Com- 
mittee is now supposed to be pre- 
‘paring a bill on federal aid for 
school construction. Rep. Frank 
Thompson (D-NJ) a member of the 
committee, put the situation this 
way -last| week: “Members from 
states still having segregated 
schools and low wage rates will 
do everything possible to defeat 
any bill referring to those matters.” 

The proposed amendments 
would forbid the use of govern- 
ment funds in_ places 


would provide union wage scales 
for workmen who will build the 


schools. 


Lyndon Johnson has not bestir- 


red himself to get a democratic, 
union wage construction bill out 
of the House. 

Nor did he bestir himself to 
guarantee that the Senate Labor 


SUNDAY, 


ts amo Chie 


WASHINGTON. 


Senate majority ‘oder. last week urged the House of Rep- 
pass a jimcrow universal military training bill — politely 
That call for action by the Senate Democratic 


+ A ; 
STOP ASKING FOR MORE 


TWAN’ O04 AN HOUR 
MINIMUM WAGE--- 


<NoU ARE 
- UPSETTING OUR f 
NATIONAL ECONOMY: 


pure MOUSE WARNS RAISING MINIMUM WAGE AGE 


© Senate Unit Hacks Minimum Wage _ 
© Wamsutta Textile Mills Settle 


MINIMUM WAGE legislation. setting strike machinery into mo- 
was scaled down to $1 an hour tion. BLFE is seeking 28-cent 
in bill proposed by Senate La- hourly raise from nation’s major 


bor Committee, Voting along ~ roads. 
with Republicans on <r 
was Sen. Paul Douglas, labor 
‘ backed Democrat from Illinois. 
Labor movement is still fighting 
for $1.25. Proposals for extend- 
ing coverage of law were ignored. 
x 


* 

GOVERNMENT maritime of- 
ficials were charged with try- 
ing to impede NMU efforts to 
improve contract in negotiations 
with shipowners. Blast was level- - 
ed by NMU president Joseph 
Curran. Union demands include 
employer - financed unemploy- 
ment fund. * 

NEWSPAPER Guild execu- 
tive board decided not to recom- 
mend constitutional ban against 
Communists at Guild conven- 
tion June 27. Last Guild conven- 
tion directed zoard to prepare 
ban but widespread opposition 
has developed throughout the 
Guild. ‘ 


PROTEST | strike of 4,500 
IUE-CIO members at Westing- 
house in Pittsburgh shut down 
plant for ‘second time in week. 
Workers: voted to stay out for 
duration of companys  one- 
week disciplinary layoff of 1,100 
fellow workers who had staged 
one-day stoppage week earlier. 

* 


MILLION - DOLLAR | suit 
against ILWU was settled for 
NEW MERGER possibilities $250,000. Six-year-old damage 
were seen in authorization grant- suit had been brought under T-H 
ed by board of directors of Broth- - by Juneau spruce Co. 
erhood of Railroad Trainmen to 
CONTINUOUS negotiations 


president W. P. Kennedy to in- 
were asked by Mine, Mill ‘Union 


, vestigate * pe of joining 
merged la pacrenationt. in baragining with non-ferrous 
metal companies. Union pointed 


ARBITRATION proposal was out that only three and one-half 
turned down by Brotherhood of ~ weeks are left to contract ex- 


BREAK in New England tex- 
tile strike, which began April 
13 against employer demand for 
wage cuts, came with signing of 
contract with giant Wamsutta 
Mills of New Bedford, Mass. 
Contract leaves wage scales in- 
tact. Of 25,000. workers origin- 
ally on strike, 12,000 have now 
réturned to work under contract 


renewals. 
* 


| - FOLLOW-UP. to Southern 
| Bell Telephone strike came with 
suit for $5 million entered by 
company against CIO Communi- 
cations Workers. Union blasted 
charges of violence on which 
company suit was based. Still 
another sequel came in effort to 
frame union member Clarence B. 
Hardy in Montgomery, Ala., on, 
phony charge of setting off bomb 
on roof of a el during strike. - 


90% PER HOUR MIGHT UPSET THE NATIONAL Economy, 


Locomotive Firemen & Engine- piration and no company has 
men, which announced it was made * ‘serious offer.” 


Ford Workers Spark “55 Wage Round Fi ght 


maximum which very few may 


‘ (Continued from Page 1) 
ever reach because only the to 


ization and insurance to cover 
the entire family of the work- 
er (shared equally by worker 
and company) add another 1.2 


cents. two years, and those most likely 


where 
schools are - still segregated and| 


to be laid off, qualify for nothing 


® Vacation improvement for or next to nothing. 


long sseniority workers to 100 
hours (from 80 hours) is esti- 
mated to cost .2 cents. 

® Triple pay for worked hol- 
idays, .8 cents. 

© Some other minor gains 
are estimated to add up to nearly 


a penny. 
* 


in Buffalo receiving $84.80 
week, has a takehome of $74.70 


add $12.56 in the first four weeks. 


PIA 
seniority workers, hardly likely to 
be-on layoff long, can qualify. The 
lowest seniority people, of one or 


For example: A Ford worker! 
| Would be barred, Pat Greathouse, 


Sixty-five percent of that is $48.56. | 
He'd get $36 a week in jobless’ 
insurance. The company would 


If he is still unemployed, the 
company would add $8.82 to make 


1600 President, with boos when he 
reported on the contract at a mass 
meeting. They later became the 
mainstay of the strike that spread 
quickly to shut down some of the 
major departments at. the Rouge 
and involve more than half the 
workers on the Rouge day shift. 


The natural tendency among 
these workers was also to be criti- 
cal of the contract generally be- 
cause they feel their demands were 
“traded off” for benefits that are 
less important to them. The long 
duration of the pact—three years— 
is objectionable to them because it 
freezes some objectionable fea- 


Those are not simple problems. 
survey showed that at least 20 
states would allow. only partial un- 
employment insurance if the work- 
er gets supplemental pay and in 
five states there is an outright 
ban. In Illinois where the pos- 
sibility was raised that insurance 


regional director of the UAW, 
said this was the company’s worry 
fand the union will insist Ford pay 
up the full 65 and 60 percent 
as in the agreement. 


* 


THE GAIN must also be seen 
as in some measure a “cateh-up” 


up $44.82, or 60 percent after 
that for as long as the “credits” 


tures in the pact for another long 


AS THE WORKERS read the all 


‘fine print in the deal their mixed |‘ 
feelings increased It became in- 
creasingly apparent that the ben- 
efits will not be _benevolently 
handed .out of little windows 
without all kinds of struggles with 
the company, with state officials} 
and in state legislatures. 


But above everything steod the 
fact that a beachhead was won 
‘for the next advance in the long 
continuing fight for “Work or 
Wages.” Much of the fight in’ 
the coming days will be to keep 
the beachhead and expand it. 
While the commercial press, spur-, 
red by Ford publicity men, is seek- 
ing to picture the plan as more of 
Henry Ford “benevolence,” an 
analysis of the plan pomts to new 
struggles on the issue, with work- 
ers trying to continually wrest new) 
concessions out of the. Ford em- 
pire. : 


committee, with a majority of 
Democrats, would report out alb because for five years the UAW 


$1.25 minimum wage bill, as la- fren, tied to a five-year pact. ya The plan. which John Bugas, 
bor had demanded, instead of the ioe terms are to be frozen he | ford vice-president, said took 
$1.00 bill which repersents a deal] three ggtrseg years except for mi many months of research and, 
between Dixiecrats and Republi- arenes pot pe reltace gg ed istudy to work out (and which was 
cans. : yi —— 4] 7 4 ye > itera: s [hardly changed in negotiations) is| 
iving escalator may bring. loaded with loopholes, “gimmicks” 
The only really substantial and| and catches, some of which are 
new factor in the contract is the|ey ident already but many af 
five cents on every hour the com-) which may show up later. The 
ited to $55,000,000 for the three) can add in any case is $25. 
years from which workers will be + 


guaranteed 60-65 percent of the 
“take-home” pay (after taxes)—the| THE COMPANY is liable only 


amount, that is, to supplement un-|for the maximum $55 million and | 
employment insurance. tg cents an a and se — 
Th lan, hly, ke gs lf a serious depression hits an 
he ee ee — is Pes leted, the ae 
, . ,|pany has no further responsibility 

ag When laid off, the worker, just! Tf the fund is depleted below 
Png P poner co ae en pay. ‘certain levels, the payments may 


‘be cut or. sto altogether, in 
pany adds to his unemployment accordance with a table worked 


insurance an amount to reach 65|°U% a] ee 
percent of his weekly wages after| There are also some legislative, 


tax -deductions, for a period of| court and. administrative rulings 
four weeks. to be won before the plan can 

If ra Hy continues the com-/ take effect. The Ford Ca. condi- 
pany adds to jobless insurance tO tiens the plan—and payments are 
make up 60 percent of his take- to begin only June. 1, 1986-ceen 


home to a maximum of 22 more 
weeks. After that his jobless in-|Tulings that money expendable on) 


surance’ maximum and_ his sup-| supplementary a is deductible 
expenses for taxes; that the money 


Coupled with such special griev- 
ances is the widespread dissatis- 
faction over the neglect to even 
bargain seriously for an improved 
grievance machinery, ways to re- 
strict the companys authority on 
speedup and on other’ issues. 
Moreover, in each of the 62 Ford 
plants there are special local griev- 
ances over application of the mas- 
ter contract in dozens of respects. 


There is also widespread resent- 
ment over the absence of the- 
UAW’'s Model Fair Practices 
(anti-discrimination) clause in the 
agreement. For years before the 
five-year-pact and through the five 
years, we heard the repeated prom- 
ise that “next time” the clause will 
be in. It was one of the demands 
“forgotten” during the cheering 
‘for the supplemental pay. 


That’s ‘why the “wildcats” broke - 


Meanwhile, in. many plants, /out rapidly during certain periods 
especially. at the main River jof the week and at one point it 
Rouge plant; the~ main topic. is was estimated 100,000 F ord and 
on things NOT in the coptract. |“gun-jumping” or “impatient” GM 
iThe least ‘Satisfied workers, andiworkers were out. 
in many plants the most articulate, | The contract will be up for a 


are the skilled crafts, of whom vote in the locals later this month. 


there: are’4,500 in: the Rouge, a Whether finally ratified, as Reuther 


the. maintenance workers. They 
point out that their wages run'said he confidently expects, or 
not, however, there are some in- 


Sra gag below a 
work Jn .“non-captive” plants. ad 
as “wages’|The skilled - trades have been dications that the vigorous protest 
}on the Fair Labor Standards Law f t of the workers may force some 
pressing for a 30-cent raise. The 
same concessions. out of the company 
for the skilled workers ae supple- 


contract ‘gives them only the same 
Fe. joental Deapttions; 


entitle him. 


* 


THE DUPLICITY of the 
Demo leadership has been so fla- 
grant that labor and liberal Jead-| 
ers who are inclined to give the! 
Demos every benefit of the doubt 
have been compelled to place the 
cards on the table. Last week the 
American Federation of Labor,| 
the United Mine Workers, and 
the Americans for Democratic 
Action put it on the line in un- 
mistakable fashion. 

The AFL News-Reporter said. 
editorially that “for the ‘sake of 
maintaining a show of unity, the 
Democrats are _ pulling their 
punches and soft-pedaling most of 
their progressive programs.” The 
prevailing wage provision in the 
road-building program was scut- 
tled through the collaboration of 
Johnson and “Senate Grand Sach- 
em Walter eet of Georgia.” | 

THE UNITED MINE WORK. 
ERS Journal declared that the 
UMT bill was shelved 


‘gentlemen’ believe in racial seg-|" 
regation.” When the ror 
amendment was adopted, the 
UM W._s Journal said: “Those % 
great ‘patriots’ from south of the’ nine hae: 
Mason-Dixon line suddenly stop-| plem 
Fh; 
—— be ‘Page, 13). Gad: ct NY The’ 


are | 


THE PLAN ‘Ssitelie a table 
jones nel for the worker ‘based 
ne magus that will deter- 
ao of sup- 

om a by 


ang 


avin: ) ial merevenncet ‘the others get. 
the government will allew for such rae | 
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Wages Cut in Vassar, as Easton Profits Zoom 


VASSAR, Mich.— When the 
Eaton Mfg. Co. told. its 900 
workers, members of the UAW- 
AFL that it had to close its 
foundry here, unless the workers 
took a 62-cent an hour wage 
cut, they forget to say that they 
made in profits after taxes in 
1954, $8,559,021. Or that in the 
first three months of 1955, they 
mopped up $3,295,277 in prof- 
its. 

‘ The workers to save their jobs 
mistakenly have agreed to a 
62-cent an hour wage cut, after 
the company mobilized press 
and radio barrages against the 


union. They charged the union 
with being responsible for the 
company having to talk of clos- 
ing the plant “because of high 
costs of labor.” 

After the union agreed to the 
(wage cut, an Eaton Mfg. Co. 
vice president, Frank Mott, 
warned the workers that the 
number of employed would de- 
pend on “how much iron we 
pour.” He, as vice president 
isn't going to pour any iron, but 
the speedup whip is out and any 
time the cmpany doesn't get the 
production rates they want they 
will call a meeting of a Citizens 


Committee to put on the heat. 
The “Citizens Committee” being 
the Chamber of Commerce. 

For several weeks the press - 
has carried tear-jerking stories of 
how the community would prac- 
tically -evaporate if the Eaton 
foundry workers wouldn’t take 
a wage cut to keep the foundry 
going. 

It was one of the many moves 
by management throughout the 
country to put over wage cuts 
on the grounds of “high labor 
costs’ claiming they would be 
forced to shut their plant and 
never return. 


General Motors, Ford and 
Chrysler, now do most of their 
own foundry work and Eaton 
and other foundry outfits are 
losing out. GM, Ford, sler 
want the foundry bosses to cut 
wages and thus set wage-cutting 
patterns for the Big Three to 
wave in negotiations. If the 
foundry bosses like Eaton are 
able to put over wage cuts as 
they did here, then GM will pos- 
sibly return the contract for iron. 

A community like this of 
2,700 people, hearing one day 
that its only industry was going 
to move out July 1, unless 


workers took a 62-cent an eins 
wage cut, became. hysterical 
and everyone descended on the 
union as the one to make the 
sacrifice. No one ‘thought to 
look up the proifts of Eaton 
Mfg. Co., who were the ones 
who could have kept open but 
pulled off the  wage-cutting 
move and got away with _it, 
while UAW-AFL officials went 
along. 
_ Other Eaton Mfg. Co. plants 
are under a UAW-CIO contract 
and a UAW spokesman told this 
paper there will be no 62-cent 
wage cuts okayed there. 


—_ —— 


Ask Lobby of 


1,000 


5 Ill. — With 
the FEPC bill facing its final 
hurdle in the Illinois Legislature, 
a mass lobby of 1,000 persons 
will seek on June 15 to swing 
the necessary Senate’ votes 
against the job discrimination 

‘ which plagues Illinois Negro 
workers and other minorities. 

The June 15 mobilization will 
climax 10 years of effort to get 
an FEPC law in this state. From 
the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People 
this week came a ringing plea 
for an unprecedented turnout 
of Negro and white citizens to 
make the trip to Springfield. 

The bill, H.B.27, last week 
cleared the House by a narrow 

margin. Thebill now ‘faces the 
ordeal in the Senate where it has 
ben epeedy defeated. 


“THE FEPC law must pass 
the Senate,” stated a mass ap- 
peal by Chicago NAACP presi- 
dent Cora Patton Andrews, “and 
1,000 of us will be there to see 
that it does. You must be there 
too!” 

A special effort will be made 
to get white citizens to partici- 
pate in the mobilization on June 
15. The decisive votes on the 
measure will come from those 
state Senators who do not have 


on FEP 


large numbers of Negro voters 
in their districts. 

-- A jomt plea issued by Mrs. 
Andrew, .NAACP . Legislative 
~Committee chairman Gerald Bul- 
Jock and mobilization coordinator 
Frank Brown stressed that the 
rally in Springfield will also help 


Sweatshops Here Pay 15¢ an Hour 


CHICAGO.—Can you imagine 
people in this day and age hay- 
ing to work for 15 cents an hour? 

The facts revealed here this 
week by the U. S. Wage-Hour 
Division leave nothing to the 
imagination. The bureau disclos- 
ed that women here are erfiploy- 
ed at “home sewing” for as Tow 
as 15 cents an hour by two Chi- 
cago corporations. 

The federal agency has gone 
into the U. S. Federal District 
Court to seek restraining orders 
against the Value Plus Industries, 
2860 -W. Cermak Road, and the 
ABC Sewing Machine Sales and 


Service Company, 2825 W. 59 
St. Both companies were charged 
with violating the Federal Wages 
and Hours Law which provides 
for a 75 cents an hour minimum 
wage. 

Regional Director Thomas 
O’Malley of the Wage-Hour Di- 
vision, revealed that the two 


companies tried to evade -the 


minimum wage law by a scheme 
for tyi ing in the low wages with 
the-purchase of sewing machines. 

Under this plan, one of the 
companies ‘sold” a machine to 
the woman worker under the 
promise that she would get em- 


ploymeat to help her make the 
payments on the machine. She 
was then sent home work on 
dresses by the other company 
and paid as low as 15 cents an 
hour. 

This firm then sold these gar- 
ments to jobbers and retailers in 
Illinois and other states. It was 
not disclosed how many women 
were crag under, this’ low- 
wage plan. The government bu- 
reau, however; revealed that the 
two companies were also violat- 
ing the federal law by failure to 
pay overtime to their office em- 
ployees. 


in securing passage of other anti- 
discrimination bills. They stated: 
* 


“WE ARE going to march on 
SpringfietlId! We are going in 
numbers! One thousand of us are 
going to tell the Senators and 

epresentatives in the State 
Capitol that we are tired of hav- 
ing employment doors slammed 
in our faces. . . . We are tired 
of having our young Negro doc- 
tors being refused ‘obs because of 
their color. . . . We are tired of 
our brothers and. sisters in Trum- 
bull Park being treated like be- 
seiged criminals. We have talked 
about Civil Rights... We have 
written about Civil Rights. Now 
we are going to do something 
about Civil Rights.” 

The mobilization will seek to 
put pressure on Gov. William 
Stratton as head of the Republi- 
can Party in this state. It is 
understood that the Governor 
can line up the GOP votes in the 
Senate which are necessary to get 
final approval of the FEPC bill. 


Union Tellspolice,Mayor, 


Act on Mob 


DETROIT .— Pat Quinn, vice 
president of Dodge Local No. 3, 
UAW-CIO was building a big fire 
under the offices of Police Com- 
missioner Piggiris and Mayor Co-|! 
bo as we went to press, demand- 
ing they find the white hoodlums 
who ‘are throwing rocks through 
the windows of the honje of Eas- 


by Wilson, Negro che local 
member, at 18199 Rio 


Quinn an old time Irish fighter 


for freedom and against discrim- 
ination lashed out at the dilator- 
iness of the police in finding the 
hoodhims. Four weeks ago when 
the Wilson’s and their Fve- -year- 
old son, Ronnie, bought the 
house, someone broke into it, 
plugged the drainage systems, 
and then turned on-the water. 
They slashed paint across the 
front of the house also, > a 
and tore at inside fixings. en 
when the Wilson’s moved in, a 
mob of 400 © games on- their 
Jawn, marched up and down 
shouting obscene epithets. Cops 
a from the Davison. sta- 
tion but said they didn’t have 


| 


ing to be the nature of the pro- 
‘tection then the union would take 


/ 


or We Will 


enough forces.to handle the mob. 
There were 50 cops on the scene. 

Thére was no Sign of the Com- 
mande Squad that daily pushed 
and shoved the Square D. strikers 
around last fall, threatening them |; 
with tear gas, riot clubs and using 
horses to jostle pickets. 

‘Quinn said to newsmen who 
asked him about the latest rock- 
throwing that it had occurred after 
he telephoned Commissioner Pig- 
gins and Mayor Cobo’s offices and 
had been given assurances that 
protection would be given - Ne- 


gro family. 
Quinn said that if this was go- 


the situation in hand and give 
their member. proper protection: 
“After all,” said the UAW lead- 


er, “this is 1955, the fight for 


desegregation goes on in_ the 
North too, this is a part of it. They- 
were ‘quick enough, the police, to 
rush out to protect the Square D. 
plant, let them be just as quick 
to protect a citizens home.” | 


TRAINMEN ASK MERGER INFO 
CLEVELAND, June 7.—The board of directors of the Brother- 


hood of Railroad Trainsmen. in 


union's president W. P. Kennedy to confer. with George Meany 
and er Reuther on the possibility of joining in the CIO-AFL - 


merger 
The resolution authignnn Koons. te: pe further information 4 
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so-called “woodshed theory” of 
dealing with the youth. State's at- 


came out as a spokesman for this! 


made illegal for criminals years ago 
in our country, how can it now 
be that beating a child can have| whom 


methods can be proposed as a pos- 
sible way to ‘educate’ our 


ter and the public play ground?”| 
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Brown, 45 years old, who is up) 
for deportation to Poland under | 
the Walter-McCarran Act. She weal 
released this week on conditional’ 
parole and has been restricted. to’ 
Wayne County. 

This latest development can be 
compared to a “house arrest” and 


is the culmination of a series of tarized before it was accepted as 


her husband, John Brown, a Negro 
teamster. 


Throughout her trial, Mrs. 
Brown was questioned at length 
about her marriage to a Negro. | 
She said, “We had to produce our 
marriage license and have it no- 


Stella Brown Under “House Arrest” 


An unprecedented condition has Court contempt conviction issued 
come up in the case of Stella | when she refused to testify against! 


the ‘age of 2, has been active for 
years fighting im the interests of 
working people. She helped or- 
ganize the unemployed in the thir- 
ties and has always joined with 
the Negro workers in the fight 
against discrimination, segregation 
and police brutality. 

Brown, who has been strenu- 
ously fighting to keep his wife here 
with her family, urged that every- 


attempts to restrict the traveling of valid.” The line of questioning on one write to their U. S. Senators, 
another deportee Mrs. Peggy Well- this issue made it appear to be one McNamara and Potter; and their 


man, who was recently denied the, 
right to travel te Chicaga as guest, 
of honor. at a Mother Day s affair. 

Mrs. Brown, who is white, is 
also fighting a six-month Rederal | 


of the main charges against her. 
The couple have been married 
20 years and have an 18-year-old 
daughter, Connie. 
Mrs. Brown, who left Poland at’ 


cengressmen to protest this latest 
unjust attack against his wife. He 
asks readers of this paper to send 
m to aid in her defense to 
Roem 920, 2033 Park Ave. 


ee 


Combatting Delinquency 


Community Councils 
Asked to Aid Youth 


CHICAGO. — Some Chicago 
communities this week moved to-; 


ward the development of healthier 
and more balanced recreation pro- 
grams for the teenagers. 


Community councils, which in-| 
clude the youth groups, were be- 
ing organized following the June 
2 conference in the City Council 
chambers where several hundred 


delegates gathere to discuss juve- 
nile delinquncy. 

Sheriff Joseph Lohman, who 
called the parley, pledged his full 
assistance in helping to organize 
such community councils. 

Helpful proposals on the prob- 
lems tackled by the conference’ 
were presented in.an open letter! 
issued by the Labor Youth League. ; 
The LYL hit out sharply at the 


torney John Gutknecht recently 


method, advocating what the LYL 
called “a police state in the home.” 
SAID the open letter: 


“We ask Mr. Gutknecht: since 
fhe stocks and the whips were 


‘reasonable that such 


a cause, 


ewe 
Or is it that the billy c is| 
pose 7 than the ‘ontoek! yp 

ticeship, the recreation cen-| . 


with juvenile delinquency. / 


helping the youth with its prob- 
‘lems. Many of the groups repre-| 
sented are among those which have § 
done outstanding work toward 
democratic methods of dealing 


* 


CITED in the LYL’s open letter 
for “a more human, wiser approach! : 
to helpin 


the youth” were: the 


YMCA, which recently announced 


plans to send 31 teenagers from 
the Chicago area to meet with 
youth from other countries at a 
centennial celebration; the AFL, 
which has a program for aiding 
the youth ‘through greater eco- 
nomie security; the American Boys 
Commonwealth in the Lawndale 
‘community, the Moose, the Park- 
way Community Center, the Amer- 
ican Friends Service Community, 
Circle Pines Center, the South Side 
Boys Club. 


Said the LYL: “But it is eviden ‘h 


student. Commended was the pro- 


ram for the schools outlined by 


a group of educators headed by 
school superintendent Benjamin C. 
Willis. This group called for an ap- 
proach to the glassroom which al- 
lows for discussion of controver- 
sial issues an@ includes: 

Stress on the American heritage, 
encouraging a democratic climate 
in-the classroom, training students 
to reach independent positions, 
‘permitting students to be in active 
school-community service. 

The LYL outlined its own seven- 
point program to combat juvenile 
delinquency: (1) to “help insure 
that tomorrows generation can 
grow ‘up in a‘ world at pe: ace; (2) 
to end the “militarizing’ of Amer- 


‘ican youth; (3) apprenticeship pro- 


grams; (4) end the roughshod po- 
lice and court treatment of youth; 
(5) improve opportunities for edu- 
cation and recreation; (6) Curb the 
sensationalism in the comics, T 

and other mass- media; (7) secure 
the cooperation of community or- 
ganizations in making the neigh- 
borhoods better places for teen- 
agers. 
i 


Racists Wreck Six 


Cars at Trumbull 
SOUTH CHICAGO. —‘A new 


\ 


is - outbreaks of razist mob violence 


nile law-breaking, much less co 
near meeting the needs of thou- 
sands upon thousands of Chicago 


teenagers who never run afoul of 


the law and are the o—— 
healthy, happy young _ people of! 


we are so proud.” 
The letter supported those who 


see that “at the post of the troubles} 


‘sat Trumbull Park Homes was re- 
‘ported last week with the wreck- 
ing of six ears ‘parked neat the 
‘housing project. 

The wreckers were seen wield- . 
- ing crowbars by the residents in 
the project. However, the police — 
patrolling the project were ‘ab- 


: sent and no arrests were made. 


The LYL leties also dealt Lay} er 


Fe — in| the Brzovich :case is “a; 
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Pa. Assembly Outlaws 
- Wire Tapping in State 


HARRISBURG, Pa.—An im- 
portant gafn in the fight for 
civil liberties was the passage of 
a bill in the Assembly June 1 
completely outlawing wiretap- 
ping. The vote for its pas- 
sage—134 to 33—crossed_ party 


lines and followed the defeat by ~ 


128 to 51 of an amendment en- 
dorsed by the District Attorney's 
office. here and in a number of 
other counties that would have 
allowed taps by the State At- 
torney General, police chiefs 
and district attorneys on ap- 
proval by a Common Pleas 
Court. 

Passage of the bill for a com- 
plete ban was a particular vic- 
tory for the civil rights forces in 
the Philadelphia Bar Association 
headed by Thomas D. McBride, 
its vice chancellor, who actively 
led the fight for its adoption. 

Richard Dilworth, who _ re- 
signed as district attorney sev- 
eral months ago in order to 
campaign for the Democratic 
Party nomination as Mayor (and 
won it) had supported the re- 
jected amendment on the ground 
that resort to what he admitted 
was the “dirty business of*wire- 
tapping” was invaluable in de- 
tecting certain types of Crime. 

Dilworth’s” position .on__ this 
question was similar to U. S. At- 
torney General Herbert Brow- 
hell's _ though their views other- 


wise on civil rights issues are 
widely’ divergent. Brownell has 
been pressing: Congress to au- 
thorize use of wiretap evidence 
in the federal courts where it is 
now outlawed. He wants to use 
it in what he terms “espionage” 
cases, 

Many conservatives. are as 
strongly for complete prohibi- 
tion of wiretapping as are most 


liberals. Recent revelations of 
the extent to which even re- 
stricted tapping invites wholesale 
- blackmail and corruption of 
those involved have helped to 
harden public feeling against 
allowing the practice. 
Active in support of the win- 
ning anti-wiretapping bill were— 
outside of the local Bar Associa- 
tion Committee—the Greater 
Philadelphia Branch . of — the 
American Civil Liberties Union, 
-the Civil Rights Congress, 
Philadelphia Council and ‘Wom- 
en's Division of the American 
Jewish Congress, the Progres- 
sive Party and the Friends Leg- 
islative Committee. 
The anti-wiretapping bill is 
now in the Senate Judiciary 
Committee. Readers are urged 
to write Donald P. McPherson, 
its chairman, expressing their 
support for its passage. The bill 
is S$. 196. Address him in care of 
State Senate, Harrisburg, F Pa. 
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Rep. Martha Griffith Charges 
Mrs. Hobby Mishandled Vaccine 


Michigan Congresswoman, 
Martha W. Griffiths, has charged 
Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, secretary 
of the Department of Health, Ed- 
ucation and Welfare with mis- 
handling of the Salk polio vaccine. 

Mrs. Griffiths asserted that Mrs. 
Hobby had failed on two counts 
in the management of the inocu- 
lations, namely: 

1. Lack of an immediate distri- 
bution plan. 

2. Licensing manufacturers too 
hastily before all scientific data 
had been reviewed by public 
health specialists. 


| “The unhappy result of this de-: 
partmental undering is 
many children throughout 
country will not get their shots 


son,’ Mrs. Griffiths said. 

Meanwhile it has been an- | 
nounced that Michigan's children | 
will not get their shots until prob-| 
ably next September. 

In Canada and Denmark where | 
the production of the vaccine is 
being handled by the government, 
inoculations have been neasly |. 
completed for all children wit 
no reported cases of polio to date. | 


Hail: Victory 
OnDeportation 


CHICAGO. — A major victory | 


against deportation frameups was 
hailed here this week as the U. S. 
Court of Appeals for the Seventh 
Circuit terminated proceedings to 
deport Matthew Brzovich, 65, as 
a former member of the Communist 
Party. 

The appellate court reversed a 
1954 judgment of the U. S. District 
Court here which upheld a depor- 
tation order based on the testi- 
mony of Matthew Cvetics, a pro- 
fessional ex-Communist informer. 

Brzovich had been ordered de- 
ported by the Board of Immigra- 
tion Appeals even though the im- 
migration officer who conducted 
the “ye ex en hearings recom- 
ménded the case be dismissed be- 
cause of insufficient evidence. 

- THE COURT of Appeals, in its 

ruling noted Cvetic’s role as a pro- 

fessional witness, and called his 
testimony “evasive and conflicting.” 


Cvetic, a psychiatric patient in 
recent. weeks in Pittsburgh, made 
his living by testifying for the Jus- 
tice Department throughout the 
— in political trials. He was 

ole witness against Brzovich. 

ge oa Caldwell, Jr., executive 
secretary of the Midwest Commit- 
tee for Protection of Foreign Born, 
active in Brzovich’s defense,. said| 
that the decision by the Court of 


sharp blow against the Justice De- 
| partment’ s informer system.’ 

“THE MIDWEST Committee 
has maintained from the very be- 
pans of the current deportation 

ysteria that not one U. S. resident 
could be deported for his political 
beliefs without the paid lies of kept 
witnesses,” Caldwell declared. 

“Matthew Brzovich is free from 
the threat of de + aera today 
after a three-year disruption of his 
life. However, pobre 350 men and 
women throughout the nation still 
face separation from their families 
under the Walter-McCarran Law as 
the result of similar political frame- 
ups. 

“We are confident that the 
American peowte will go forward 
from this legal ruling and expose 
the Atorney General’s deportation 
program for what it is—a shabby 
political fraud.” 


GOP Kills Cal. FEPC 
SACRAMENTO, Calif., 

-The state senate labor com- 
mittee killed all three FEPC bills, 
two of which had been uassed b 
the assembly. The third, a full 
FEPC measure providing funds as| 
well as setting up a commission, 
‘had been introduced in the senate. 
All three measures weer defeated 


on straight party lines: five Repub-_| 


. union last month is being shown 


* . 


Story of Elbe Vets 


Shown in Film Here 


CHICAGO. — The newsreel 
story of the epic 1945 meeting 
of U. S. and Soviet troops at 
the Elbe River and of their re- 


this week at the Cinema Annext 
Theatre, 3210 W. Madison St. 


The film “features” a Chi- 
cagoan, oJseph Polowsky, who 
was one of the U. S. ex-Gls 
who took part in the historic 
juncture of the troops toward the 
close of World War II. 

Polowsky recently led a dele- 
gation of American vets to Mos- 
cow, where the Soviet veterans 
were invited to come to this 
country next year. The reunion 
was part of an effort by Polow- 
sky and the others to improve 
international relations in the 


lup 90 percent of the workers of 


‘imation. 


|gardless of type or skill, lumping) 


oe of the Elbe meeting. 


the | 


CHICAGO. — An important 
strike struggle was in progress 
here this week, ultimately affect- 
ing 4,000 tool ‘and die makers in 
339 job shops and in large manu- 
facturing plants. 


Strikes were called by Lodge 
113, International Association of 
Machinists, to secure a 15-cent 
an hour‘ wage boost and the rais- 
ing of the minimum wage to $3. 

Ed Hank, a Lodge 113 busi- 
ness representative, reported this 
week that the union had won 


that. 
the 


before the height of the polio sea-' 


this pattern at some of the shops 
and that there is “a good chance” 
for victory at the others. 
* 


ORGANIZING the resistance 
to the union demands is the 
Tool and Die Institute, an em- 
ployers’ association made up of 
11 firms. The TDI sought this 
year to undermine the union’s 
contracts as a prelude to the cut- 
ting of wages. 


Leaders of Lodge 113 had not 
presented any proposals for a 

| wage increase this spring at the 
time that the contracts were due 


|WOMEN FIGHT 


The women of the Wire Room 
at Dodge Main plant, who make. 


the department are fighting a wage 


trap that nets them 5 and 10 cents 


less than other workers doing sim- 
ilar and less skilled work. 


‘In -1942° an agreement ‘was 
reached between the International | 
and the Corporation setting up 
classification 989 which has never 
been chagned in 13 years and/|‘ 
which stands as a_ brick wallii 
against any wage gains, settling of | 
grievances or resistance to auto- 


The classification takes in every 
operation in the department, re- 


them all into one description and 
making *it possible -for the com- 
_y'pany to shove the workers around 


WAGE CUT 


from one job to another regard- 
‘less of seniority. 

The Wire Room Wage Commit- 
tee in a statement to the Dodge 
Main News, tabbed the un-fair 
setup as direct discrimination 
against a “women’s department,” 

In 1952, the unit, seeking a way 
out from: under the yoke of the 
‘989 classification, investigated the 
‘possibility of taking the company 
to court for misdeamor under the 
‘equal pay for equal work” law 
in Michigan. They were told by 
International Lawyers at the time 
that they had a good case but 
couldn’t win because of the 1942 
agreement. 


The women of the wire room 
have enlisted the support of the 
entire local and have pledged an 
intensified fight to raise the pay 
level of the department and to 


for reopening. It was then that 
the Tool and Die Institute re- 
opened the contracts, demanding 
revision which would undercut 
workers conditions in the job 
shops. The TDI demanded a so- 
called “management clause”. in 
the contract and other provisions 
which would destroy the senior- 
ity system. 

Shortly afterwards, at a union 
mass meeting, Lodge 113 adopt- 
ed a set of wage demands. The 
union also decided to seek the 
elimination of the _ no-strike 
clause from the contract and also 
a vested city-wide health asd 
welfare plan which could be con- 
tinued by the worker from one 
job to another. 

* 


THESE so-called “fringe” de- 
mands marked a new departure 


by the union, Although the IAM 
toolmakers have saad some ad- 
vances in wages during recent 
years, they are considered behind 
other unions in fringe benefits. 

By last week, Lodge 113 had 
struck 11 of the tool and die 


Toolmakers Strike for 
$3 Minimum, 15c Raise 


shops, Lodge 113’s_ directing 
business representative Berwyn 
F. Hanley said that 30 other 
shops had settled with the union. 


The settlement followed two 
main patterns. At Consolidated 
Tool, the union won 10 cents 
across the board and the raising 
of the minimum wage from the 
previous $2.85 to $3. This one- 
year contract also included three - 
weeks vacation for 10 years ser- 
vice and a seventh paid holiday. 

Another type of settlement, 
concluded at Automatic Electric, 
provided a two-year contract 
with 10-cent improvements - in 
both wages and the minimum 
scale this year awd again next 
year. 

The wage fight this year was 
marked by militant action of the 
workers. Two years ago, the 
union took on the Tool and Die 
Institut® and won a 30-cent wage 


boost after a three-week strike. 
Last year, the union won a 12- 
cent pay increase. 


Orphans Court Judge Bolger — 


PHILADELPHIA. — Has Or- 


ger already tipped his hand on 


‘how he will rule on the petition 


presented by the City to compel 


Girard College here to drop the 


bar against admission of Negro| 
children? 

The question rises out of the 
fact that Attorney James M. 
Marsh, who was appointed by| 
Bolger as amicus curiae (“friend 
of the court”) especially to advise 
him on complicated legal ques- 
tions which are involved, went out 
of his way to defend the college’s 
discrimination policy in final ar- 
guments June 3. 


phans Court Judge Robert V. Bol-| 
ander, 


The briefs and arguments pre- 
sented by Raymond Pace Alex- 
only Negro city council- 
man and City Solicitor Abraham 


Marsh supported Joseph P. 
Gaffney, solicitor for the college, 


who declared that charitable trusts 
valid when established were un- 
changeable in their basic provi- 
sions by “any future Constitution 
or statute.” Otherwise, he observ- 


ed, the laws aes the right of 
persons to dispose of their estates 
will be tampered with and the 


tions. - 


consequence will be to discourage} 


“future foundations and benefac- 


) * o 
SOLICITOR GAFFNEY, ac 
cording to the Bulletin, made an 
“impassioned rebuttal address” in 
replying to the arguments for ad- 
mission of the Negro orphans. We 
wonder if by any chance Ane Soli- 
citor’s family came up from the 
‘Old: South of slavery a Other- 
wise, it is hard to conceive of any-' 
one getting - “impassioned” over 
‘keeping children of another ome 


licans' against, two Democrats for.’ 


‘of non-white orphan children is, 


\to the operation of the C 


out of our schoolm 111!) 1) ou 


L. Freidman, representing 
Citys Human Rglations Commis- 
sion as an intervenor, emphasized, 
that the City-appointed Board) 
which operates the college canrot 
continue to violate the law by en- 
forcing a race-discrimination poli-| 
cy on admissions. That is ngw| 
“unconstitutional. and contrary to 
public policy,” Freidman stressed, 
in line with the argument of Alex- 
ander, who had originally present- 
ed the petition on behalf of two 
Negro beys. 

Girard’s will specifically stated 
that the College was for “poor, | 
white, male orphans”. and they 
only have been admitted for the 
century and more of the institu- 
tion’s existence. 

However, those arguing for ad- 
mission of Negro children ~point-. 
out that the will just as emphati- | 
cally states that Girard’s fortune | 
had been left to the City to pro- 
‘mote its “best” interests. Exclusion 


the petitioners declare, contrary 
to those “best” igs 

THE CITY points out that it: 
violates its own Charter, the; 
Pennsylvania Constitution and the 
U.S. Constitution “by being rty 


with its traditional Pani anes a 
admissions policy.” 

The City Council unanimously 
approved. the Age demanding 
that adniission be thrown opén' to 


the: 


Delays Girard College Ruling 


orphans without discrimination. 
Commenting on this petition in 


its “Report to the Community,” 
the Philadelphia Fellowship Com- 
‘mission, which represents some 
500 “Cooperating Organizations” 
and 5,000 individual members, 
stated .what we believe every 
|Philadelphiaian should insist on: 
“ALL of the people of Philadel- 


'phia have every right to expect 


their government to obey its Char- 
ter, which forbids it to be party 
to any discrimination based on 
race, religion or national origin.” 
Judge Bolger will announce his 


| decision later. 


Puerto Ricans Ask 


Pension Law Change 
SAN JUAN, P. R., 

Puerto Ricos Resident Commis- 
‘sioner, Dr. Antonio Fernos Isern, 
has asked Congress to amend the 
federal laws of 1945 and 1952-re- 
lating to the retirement of federal 
employes. 

The law of 1952 states that fed- 
eral employes who are not citizens 
of the U. S: shall, on retirement, 
receive a lower pension that those 
who are. _ i 

Although Puerto Ricans are U.S. 
-|citizens, the law of 1945 stipulates 
that federal employes who are 
Puerto Ricans are to be classified 
with foreigners when applying for 
retirement pension, - 
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YES, indeed, the weath- 
erman has promised a per- 


fect day for The Labor 


Press Picnic this Sunday, 


June 12, at Camp Midvale, 
N. J. The programs are set up— 
athletics, food, entertainment, 


and a warm sun, of course—and 
all roads will lead to the beau- 


tiful Pompton Lakes area. 

If you are going by car, the 
map on the back page of this 
issue shows the most direct 
routes. If you are going by bus, 
you can get one at these places 
and times: 

Thirteenth St. and University 
Pl., in front of the Workers 
Bogkshop, at 9 a.m. 


Surf Ave., between 3lst and 


32nd Sts., Brooklyn, at 9 a.m. 

Bay Parkway and 86th St., 
Brooklyn, at 9:30 a.m. 

If you have neglected to put 
in your bus seat reservation 
phone us immediately at AL 
4-7954. 
3 * 

TO GET BACK 
weatherman. It occasionally 
happens, as he will be the first 
to admit, that things conspire 
to foul up his forecasts. In 
the unlikely event that the day 
should prove perverse, the pic- 
nic will be postponed one week. 

But we ask our readers not 
to make their own decisiéns on 
postponement. If there is any 
question, phone us. We dont 
want some hanging, back while 
others have a g time at the 
picnic. 

As we have already stated, 
however, Sunday will be a 
beautiful day for a picnic. We'll 
see-you there. 


to that 


Interview with 


Archie Moore 


Ford Wor 
3) Wage 


ers Spark 


Round Fight 


Part of the 40,000 Ford River Rouge workers who met at the overpass at Plant Gate 4 to hear 


a 


—See Page IT reports on collective bargaining developments. 


Assignment U.8.A. 


Billy Graham, the H-bomb and Hell Fire 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


BILLY GRAHAM, the 
evangelist, is roaming dis- 
tant pastures in search for 
the sheep that have gone 


astray. Scarcely a day pass- 
es without 


mention of 
his sensational 
preachments in 
Glasgow, in 
London, in 
Paris and else- 
where. He is, 
currently one 
of our biggest ~ 
exports and the >. © 
European newspapers have 
sponded vigorously. 

I have never heard him preach, 
but I recall-a predecessor of his, 


Billy Sunday. As a youngster I 
remember sitting under the big 
tent and counting the numbers 
who went up the sawdust trail 
to receive the shepherd’s bene- 
diction. Some were neighbors 
who had wrestled long and earn- 
estly with John Barleycorn and 
these seemed to find particular 
*solace in-the pastor's words. I re- 


call joining lustily in the singing. 


tha€ exhorted us to “Brighten 
the Corner Where You Are.” I 
was too young myself to feel the 
need for salvation, for like all 
young my armor of innocence 
was so strong I felt no need for a 
meeting at the summit. 

Besides, having a working- 
class father, I was told, sternly, 
that Billy Sunday believed_trade 
unions were the devil's work, a 
sentiment that did not endear 
him to men who were working 
12 hours a day. They found it 
impossible to see eye to eye with 
the pastor on the matter of sal- 
vation. 

And before my time the hell- 
fire and brimstone revivals of 
Dwight L. Moody and Ira D. 
Sankey swept the nation. And 
now thoes is Billy. | 

* 


AS I SAY I have not heard 
his dispensation but I follow the 
newspapers and the big maga- 
zines, like U. S. News and 


World Report, Newsweek and_ 


others who have trailed him 
with the ardor that Variety fol- 
low a smash Broadway hit. They 
keep a careful box-score detail- 
ing the sizes of his audiences, 


‘the numbers who come up the 


aisle to be saved. The impres- 
sion I get is one of admiration, 
here is no Aimee Semple Mc- 
Pherson in white robes who 
seemed like an archangel about 
to ascend. She had her moment 
in the spotlight and she _ has 
vanished. 


Graham is not only eloquent, 


he is the master of a superb or- 
ganization, with showmanship 
to equal. His chorus of a thou- 
sand inspires awe, and a former 
crooner who sings hymns in 
solo, begets a sn, intimacy. 
Then the master himself ap- 
err boyish, winsome, alluring- 
y informal, “‘Angel Gabriel in 
gabardine,” a Paris newspaper 
said. But there seems to be 
some animus against him in 
France since he said that nation 
is a watch with a broken ‘spring. 
The words were too reminiscent 
of a more temporal figure nam- 
ed Dwight D. Eisenhower who 
remarked more prosaically that 
France is a decadent nation. 


It is significant that all the 
European commentators observe 
that Billy does not attract work- 


ing men. There are many others, 
but not the folk of labor. The 


flects much of British working- 
class sentiment, said: “Whatever 
wrestling Billy Graham has done 
with Satan, there are no. claw 
marks. . . . He speaks with an 
arrogant humility which is ter- 
rifying. If you do not agree, you 
do not disagree with Billy 
Graham. You disagree with 
God.” 
7 


THE NEW STATESMAN 
and Nation wrote even more ir- 
reverently, “Heaven 
promised again by a figure who 
might easily have a five-year 
contract with MGM.” The 


J American, the paper says, has 


transformed Coca-Cola and corn- 
flakes into the sacramental 
bread and wine. 

Which brings me to: reflect 
deeply when I read that the 
ag Mother and the royal fam- 
ily came to hear him preach. And 
you wonder why Wiriston Chur- 
chill spoke so warmly to Billy, 
bringing coals to Newcastle with 
his advice: “Young man, ,what 
we must have is a return to God.” 

he young evangelist later told 
the London Daily News, grate- 
fully, “These two great leaders 


London Daily Herald, whieh xe;, ,,,,,,, (Continued on Page. 11) 


is being , 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


ORGANIZED labor gen- 
erally greeted the Ford 
agreement as the first major 
breakthrough toward the 
principle of company re- 
sponsibility for laid off workers, 
and supplementary jobless pay, 
but there is also evidence of 
strong rank and file resentment 
against the idea of winning such 
gains at the expense of other 
basic demands. 

Parallel with the acclaim for 
the new feature in the Ford 
pact, came a chain of protest 
strikes in many Ford plants 
over neglect of wage raises for 
skilled crafts, curb of speed-up 
and other issues. Similarly, 
strikes began to showball ir 
General Motors plants giving 
evidence of both impatience 
with the corporation’s slowness 
to come through and warning 
to the negotiators not. to brush 
off other demands of GM work- 
ers while pressing for supple- 
mental layoff pay. 

Notwithstanding the serious 
weaknesses in the Ford 3-year 
contract “which Walter Reuther 
estimates amounts to a 20-cent > 
package, its signing brought a 
new element into collective bar- 
gaining; it put the idea of em- 
ployer-paid supplementary un- 
‘“mployment benefits definitely 
and realistically on- the bargain- 
ing table. 

* : 

THE CONTRACT will un- 
questionably influence the strug- 
gle for the 1955 wage round, 
although the very important 
steel negotiations now going on 
are limited to a wage reopener. 
So far, it has been interpreted, 
that discussion of supplemental 
unemployment pay does not fall 
within the scope of the mid- 
contract wage reopener in steel. 

The much publicized “20- 
cent package” in Ford, which 
includes talp six cents in cash. 
will provide a sort of “pattern” 
tto achieve or beat—whether in 
across-the-board cash, “fringes” 
or both. If General Motors signs 
before Sunday midnight’s dead- 
line (and it can hardly be con- 
ceived the UAW would agree 
to less than Ford’s “package’) 
it may be even more strongly 
fixed as a “pattern.” 

Here’s how the UAW-CIO 
calculates the breakdown in the 
cost of the ‘package” to Fords 

e Five certs an hour on the 
supplemental layoff pay fund. _ 

® Four and one-half cents 
for the improvement in pen- 
sions. 

® The “annual improvement” 
of six cents an hour or 2.5 per- 
cent (whichever is higher) will 
amount to 6.2 cents. | 

© Another 1.3 cents an hour 
goes for correction of wage in- 
equities. 

® The expansion of hospital- 


(Continued on Page 2) _4 
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Labor 
For Pla 


By ERIK BERT 


- »LYNDON JOHNSON, Senate majority leader, last week urged the House of Rep- 
resentatives to bestir. itself and pass a jimcrow universal military training bill — politely 
knOwn as the National Reserves Plan: That call for action by the Senate Democratic 


leadership is symbolic of the situa- 
tion here. Not since March when 
the tax fight was on has Lyndon 
Johnson bestirred himself on any 
of the issues en which labor has 
called for action. 

Senater Richard B. Russell (D- 
Ga), chairman of the Senate Arm- 
ed Services Committee, served no- 
tiee on Johnson that his group 
would not take up the adminisira- © 
tions UMT preposal until the 
House had reported out a bill ex- 
cluding. the anti-jimerow amend- 
ment that Rep. Adam Clayton 
Powell (D-NY) had proposed. —_- 

Then took the unusual 
step of urging action by “the other 
body” as the House is familiarly 
known in the Senate (and vice 
versa). Under legislative proto- 
col, it is customary for House or 
Senate leaders to keep their noses 
out ef the business of the “other 
bedy.” z 


IN THE HOUSE the_UMT bill 
was shelved by Rep. Carl Vinson 
(D-Ga), chairman of the House 
Armed Services Committee, after 
Rep. Powell had succeeded in hav- 
ing his amendment barring segre- 
gation in the national guard adopt- 
ed. 

A similar situation prevails on 
the school construction issue. The 
House Education aud Labor Com- 


0? ASKING FOR MORE 
THAN SOF AN HOUR 
MINIMUM WAGE 


| +o ¥OU ARE 
UPSETTING OUR 
NATIONAL Economy! 


me 
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es 


ying Ball with GOP 


Bap ee we WARNS ReACING MINIMUM WACE AROVE 
90* PER HOUR MIGHT UPSET THE NATIONAL Economy, 


@ Senate Unit Hacks 


MINIMUM WAGE legislation 
was scaled down to $1 an hour 
in bill proposed by Senate La- 
on Republics Hoy oo 
wi icans on committee 
was Sen. Paul Douglas, labor- 
| backed Democrat from Illinois. 
Labor movement is still j 
for $1.25. Proposals for extend- 
ing coverage of arial were ignored. 


BREAK in New England tex- 
tile strike, which began April 
13 against employer demand for 
wage cuts, came with signing of 
contract with giant Wamsutta 
Mills of New Bedford, Mass. 
Contract leaves wage scales in- 
tact. Of 25,000 workers origin- 
ally on strike, 12,000 have now 
returned to work under contract 


renewals. 


WASHINGTON, 


* 
_ FOLLOW-UP. to Southern 
Bell Telephone strike came with 
suit for $5 miltion entered by 
company against CKO Communi- 
cations Workers. Union blasted 
charges of violence on which 
company suit was based. Still 
another sequel came in effort to 
frame uniog member Clagence B. 
Hardy in Mon *Ala., on 
phony charge of setting eff bomb 
on roof of company during strike. 

+ 


NEW MERGER possibilities 
were seen in authorization grant- 
ed by board of directors of Broth- 
erhood of Railroad Trainmen to 


president W. P. Kennedy to in- 


beens hlitiee of ici 
merged labor federations. 
— . 


ARBITRATION proposal was 
turned down by Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen & Engine- 
men, which anneunced it was 


Minimum Wage 


® Wamsutta Textile Mills Settle 


setting strike machinery into mo- 
tion. BLFE is seeking 28-cent 
hourly raise from nation’s major 
roads. 3 


GOVERNMENT maritime of- 
ficials were charged with try- 
ing to impede NMU efforts to 
j contract in negetiations 

i i Blast was level- 


president Joseph 
Curran. Union demands include 


: 7 
NEWSPAPER Guild execu- 
tive board decided not to recom- 
mead constitutional ban against 
Communists at Guild conven- 
tion June 27. Last Guild conven- 
— es zoard to prepare 
ut widespread opposition 
has developed throughout the 

Guild. 


PROTEST strike of 4,500 
IUE-CIO members at Westing- 
house in Pittsburgh shut down 
plant for second time in week. 
Workers voted to stay out for 
duration of companys one- 
week disciplinary layoff of 1,100 
feHow workers who had staged 
one-day stoppage week earlier. 


MILLION - DOLLAR | suit 
against ILWU was settled for 
$250,000. Six-year-old damage 
suit had been brought under T-H 
by Juneau Spruce Co. 

* 


CONTINUOUS negotiations 
were asked by Mine, Mili Union 
in baragining with non-ferrous 
metal companies. Union pointed 
out that only three and one-half 
weeks are left to contract ex- 
piration and no company has 
made “serious offer.” 


mittee is now supposed to be pre- 
paring a bill on federal aid for 
school coystruction. Rep. Frank 
Thompson (D-NJ) a member of the 
committee, put the situation this 


maximum whieh very few may; Those are not simple problems. 


way last week: “Members from 
states still having segregated 
schools and low wage rates will 
de everything possible to defeat 
any bill referring to those matters.” 

The proposed amendments 
would forbid the use of govern- 


ment funds in places - where 
schools are still segregated and 
would provide union wage scales 


for workmen who will build the 
schools. 


-+Lyndon Johnson has not bestir-| 


red himself to get a democratic, 
union wage construction bill out 
of the House. 


Nor did he bestir himself to: 


(Continued from Page 1) 


ization and insurance to cover 
the entire family of the work- 
er (shared equally by worker 
and company) add another 1.2 
cents. 

® Vacation improvement for 


_ Jong seniority workers to 100 
| hours (from 80 hours) is esti- 


mated to cost .2.cents. 

® Triple pay for worked 
idays, .8 cents. 
' © Some other minor gains 
are estimated to add up to nearly 


a penny. 
* 


hol- 


ever reach because only the top 4 survey showed that-at least 20 
“egy oo hardly likely tO states would allow only partial un- 

on layoff long, can qualify. The 1 4 f the L 
lowest seniority people, of one orj/“™@P!Oyment insurance Te 
two years, and those most likelyjer gets supplemental pay and in 
to be laid off, qualify for nothing five states there is an outright 
or next to nothing. ban. In Illinois where the pos- 
For example: A Ford worker sibility was raised that insurance 


tt rv pe ct ae mo fh would be barred, Pat Greathouse, 
Sixty-five percent of that is $48-56.|Tegional director of the UAW, 
He'd get $36 a week in job ‘said this was the company’s worry 
insurance. The company would} and the union will insist Ford pay 
add-$12.56 in the first four weeks.|up the full 65 and 60 percent 
If he is still unemployed, the as in the agreement. 

company would add $8.82 to make; _ * 


ord Workers Spark 55 Wage Round Fi ght 


}600 President, with boos when he 
‘reported on the contract at a mass 
meeting. They later became the 
mainstay of the strike that spread 
quickly to shut down some of the 
major de ents at the Rouge 

invoive more than half the 
workers on the Rouge day shift. 


The natural tendéncy among 
these workers was also to be criti- 
cal of the contract generally be- 
cause they feel their demands were 
“traded off” for benefits that are 
less important to them. The long 
duration of the pact—three years— 
is objectionable to them beeause it 
freezes some objectionable fea- 


‘tures in the pact for another long 


up $44.82, or 68 percent after 
spell. 


that for as long as the “credits” 


entitle him. 

The plan which John Bugas, 
Ford vice-president, said took 
many months of research and 
study to work out (and which was 
‘hardly changed in negotiations) is 
loaded with loopholes, “gimmicks” 

The only really substantial and|and catches. some of which. are} 
new factor in the contract is the! evident already but many of 
five cents on every hour the com- which may show up later. The 
af will eC into a ‘ae — a ‘maximum. weekly the company 
ited to $55,000,000 for the three | pay . nam { 
Demos every benefit of the doubt | cars from which workers will be hE Api! Pe “— 


have been compelled to place the : 

: guaranteed 60-65 percent of the 

sr a gr some Last Y ge Pa take-home” pay (after taxes)—the | THE COMPANY is liable only 
aayseoneges Siege Labor.’ smount, that is, to supplement un-|for the maximum $55 million and| 


pron wl ona “ teens as employment insurance. {ave cents an hour and no more. 
Abtion ‘put 4: on ‘the line in un-|, Je plan, roughly, works as : book Soak. Pag mi 
* laadeey Gehan follows: | the _ is Pao ; Be 
The AFL News-Reporter said) When laid off, the worker, just pene ia ig heteed ; bel 
editorially that “for the sake. of|@8 01 unemployment insurance,| 4.5, levels. the ayments ma 
maintaining a show of unity, the waits a week without any pay.'pe eal tas wl i“ eter Pe 
Democrats are pulling their, /f his layoff continues, the com-| 2 oidance wil a table worked 
punches’ and soft-pedaling most of) P@2Y adds to his unemployment out. 
connegealiy elle weienareie digs “The|imsurance an. amount to reach 65 Th ; REP ee TS cmme st are Riverina daa a aie 
evailing wage provision “sy the| Percent of his weekly wages after exe are ais 40me eaeire, See y " : — ee eT oe ee 00.000 F ang d 
road.buildin ogram wt.|t2x deductions, for a period of court and administrative rulings ouge plant, the main topic is was estimated 100, Ford > , 
tiled thicugh Sallabornticn’ ‘of four weeks. ‘to be won before the plan can The "i 4 ey the Seniepet. ae - impatient G 
Johnson and “Senate Grand Sach-| [If the layoff continues the com-| take effect. The Ford Co. condi-|in man ; lants th iat rticul ti giareg haved, ¥ , 
em Walter George, of Georgia.” P@"Y adds to jobless insurance to’ tiong the plan—and payments are the ‘skilled ; afts of he i, am eetenet ee be 0m for 
| OE nip " |make up 60 percent of his take-|)) poo. ou i we PAN i LR. 4{vote in the locals later this month. 
‘THE UNITED MINE WORK. home to a maximum of 22 more|'® Desi only June 1, 1956—upon Whether finally ratified, as Reuther 
ERS Journal declared that th e| weeks. After that his jobless in- rulings that money expendable on 
UMT bill was shelved in the SUramce maximum and his sup-|supplementary pay is deductible 
House because the “Southern Plemental pay run out and he gets expenses for taxes; that the money 
‘gentlemen’ believe in racial seg- nothing, if still unemployed. will not be considered as “wages” 
regation.” When the Powell : Hes {on the Fair Labor Standards Law 
amendment .was adopted, the THE PLAN includes a_ table 
UMW Journal said: “Those % credits’ for the worker based 
great ‘patriots’ from south of the\% MS Scmonity, reset agnt oe 
Mason-Dixon line suddenly stop-\").. So) ee a ee 
es . =. 2 7... * |plemental pay he, is’ entitled. to} 


3° (Conti ae : ) aes = i € 
’ on. Fage 13) 7 ) res prt : 28 c ks is. Ti APR 
‘ eat 


THE GAIN must also be | | 
must also be seen AS THE WORKERS read the 


fine print in the deal their mixed |°?™* : . 
feelings increased It became in- Coupled with such special griev- 
creasingly apparent that the ben-|ances is the widespread dissatis- 
efits will not be benevolently faction over the neglect to even 
handed out of little» windows/bargain seriously for an improved 
without all kinds of struggles with | gmevance machinery, ways to re- 
the company, with state officials|S>-ct the company’s authority on 
and in state legislatures. : speedup and on other issues. 
But above everything stood the) Moreover, m each of the 62 3 ord 
fact that a beachhead was won/P!ants there are special local griev- 
for the next advance in the long!#2Ces Over application of the mas- 
continuing fight for “Work - or| ter contract in dozens of respects. 
Wages.” Much of fight in’ There is also widespread resent- 
the coming days will to keep|ment over the absence of the 
the beachhead and expand it.,\UAWs Model Fair Practices 
While the rcial press, spur- (anti-discrimmation) clause in the 
red by Ford licity men, is seek-| agreement. For years before the 
ing to picture the plan as more of|five-year-pact and through the five 
Henry Ford “benevolence,” an|years, we heard the repeated prom- 
analysis of the plan points to new ise that “next time” the clause will 
struggles on the issue, with work-|be im. It was one of the demands 
ers trying to continually wrest new| forgotten” during the cheering 
concessions out of the Ford- em-|for the supplemental pay. 
pire. | That’s why the “wildcats” broke 


Meanwhile, in many. plants,/out rapidly during certain periods 


guarantee that the Senate Labor) 4 a n 
committee; with a majority of|@S% in some measure a catch-up 
Democrats, would report out a because for five years the UAW 
$1.25 minimum wage bill, as la- Ws tied to a five-year pact. The 
bor had demanded, instead of the "€W terms are to be frozen for 
$1.00 bill which repersents a dea]|three more years except for the 


between Dixiecrats and Republi-! @2nual six-cent ‘improvement and 
cans. changes in the two-way cost-of- 


living escalator may bring. 


* 


THE DUPLICITY of the 
Demo leadership has been so fla 
grant that labor and liberal lead-| 
ers who are inclined to give the 


«<< 


point “cut that 

. belo 
work in the “non-capti -'dications that the. vigorous protest 
of the workers may force some — 
concessions out of the company 
for the skilled workers in sapple- 


pressing | 
‘contract gives them only the same. 
improvement. the. others get. _ 
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1930 — Work or Wages 
1955 — The GAW 


THE PACKAGE of union de- 


mands, in the General Motors 
and Ford negotiations include a 
number that are of primary im- 
portance to the workers—wage 
increases, a better seniority sys- 
_tem, improvements in pensions 
and insurance, a fair practices 
clause, and the much publicized 
guaranteed annual wage. The 
last demand 
has been & 
made No. 1.0, 3 

in the : 
earlier 
stages of 
the UAWss 
c am paign 
for GAW, 
there was, 
undoubtedly 
some cold- 
ness and 
skepticism among the workers, 
not, however, for lack of desiré 
for guaranteed wages but be- 
cause of doubt that there was a 
chance to get it. It is also true 
that in two years of intense 
campaigning by the union and 
the turn of economic events dur- 
ing the period, a strong popu- 
lar base developed for the de- 
‘mand. It has become a basic is- 
sue for collective bargaining. 
Many other unions are pressing 
for GAW, and even the AFL, 
warmed up to the demand. 


It may seem ironic that the 
workers should feel less secure 


of their jobs in a period when . 


we are supposed te enjoy the 
highest level of prosperity in his- 
tory. 

This is easily explainable. The 
auto industry, like many others, 
emerged out of the “best” year 
of 1953 and plunged into a crisis 
that caused months of unemploy- 
-ment for hundreds of thousands 
of workers. 

If that happens in the best of 
times, what security is there for 
the workers? And it a union can- 
not win some concessions to- 
wards job security when the 
economy is at a high level of 
production, what chance is there 
to win it in times of much great- 
er unemployment. 

| 3 <i 

GAW is just a new name for 
that old slogan “Work or Wages” 
which moved millions of workers 
in the depression thirties. That 
slogan was raised by the Com- 
munists and others on the left 
during the first stages of the fight 
for unemployment insurance. In 
those days the idea of holding 
the employers and the govern- 
ment responsibile for unemploy- 
ment and for some form of com- 
pensation for unemployed dur- 


ing idleness, was regarded as a 
very radical idea. Even the AFL 
leaders denounced it as some- 
thing “Communistic.” 


The slogan caught on fast be- 
cause it conveyed the basic idea 
that 1) the workers aren't asking 
pay for idleness but want, first 
of all, work; 2) that those who 
cannot provide work must pay 
for idleness. 

The United Automobile Work- 
ers.and other unions have been 
explaining that they, too, are not 
seeking pay for “nothing” but, 
in fact, a “guaranteed employ- 
ment plan.” 

In auto, it is pointed out, there 
should be a possibility of “plan- 
ned” scheduling of production 
to avoid the feverish seasonal 
periods when employment rolls 
are artificially swelled by masses 
of temporary employes, so em- 
ployment for. the steadily em- 
ployed workers is spread through 
the years and idleness is reduced 
to a minimum. That would also 
reduce the risk of guaranteed 
wages or employment to a mini- 


mum. 
* 


AS IS now known, the unem- 
ployment insurance put on the 
statute books 20 years ago, after 
bitter struggle, provides only 
half of regular wages, or less. 
So far the workers won "work or 
half wages.” GAW is a move to 
carry further the fight of the 
thirties for “Work or Full 
Wages.” 

It is interesting that the same 
arguments are thrown at GAW 
that were aimed at unempfby- 
ment insurance—it is a “socialist” 
scheme, a violation of the “free 
enterprise system, a threat to 
business security, a reward for 
idleness, etc. The plain fact is, 
however, that |. capitalism in 
America did quite well profit- 
wise since unemployment insur- 
ance and social security took ef- 
fect and can hardly be threaten- 
ed by supplementary unemploy- 
ment insurance, which is what 
GAW actually is. 

Some sections of business are 
acknowledging 
Business Week did recently in a 
lengthy study of the question 
prepared for business executives. 
The magazine states there is no 


ground for the propaganda asser- | 


tions that the capitalist system is 
endangered by GAW and ésti- 
mates that it is possible to insure 
a GAW it feels will be accept- 
able to the unions at a cost of 
from eight to nine cents an hour. 


The employers do not of 
course, think of supplementing 
the government unemployment 
check to the equivalent of full 
wages 52 weeks a year. They fig- 
ure on bargaining the ucion 
down to a guarantee of only a 
certain number of weeks in the 
year, to perhaps only two-thirds 
of the regular pay check. for 

(Continued on Page 10) 
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AS THE Kohler - strike 
stretched into its 14th month, 


| Trades Council (AFL) unanimously | plumbing fixtures. If you are buil 
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Harvester Workers Have a 


Stake in 


By CARL HIRSCH 
; CHICAGO. 
IN THE SHADOW of the 
GM-Ford negotiations, an- 
other titanic contract struggle 
is building up, involving 100,- 
000 members of the CIO 


Ford Pact Talks 


United Auto Workers at Interna- 
tional Harvester and six other farm 
equipment chains. Harvester 
negotiations actually get under way 
at the end of next month. But 
there are already some indications 
of company. attitudes which fore- 
cast a bitter clash ahead. 

The Harvester workers are doing 
more than rooting on the side- 
lines for the wunion’s success at 
General Motors and Ford. As a. 
leader of the Melrose Park Har- 
vester Local 6 put it: “If they 
fail to win a victory this year, we 
in IHC lwaven’t a prayer.” 

The solidarity took a most dra- 


In other words, the company is,on each. 
. . . Tan . . . . 
wooing the union on certain issues| In the coming negotiations, it 


matic form in the recent elections 
in which workers in seven former 
UE-FE Harvester plants voted to 
merge with the UAW-CIO. These. 
workers Voted on cards which| 
pledged them to pay the $5 strike 
fund dues increase. They voted 
20 to 1 to join the UAW-CIO at 
this moment when the union’s bat- 
tles were reaching a climax. 


Harvester workers know, how-} 


ever, that even_a full victory at 
GM and Ford will not necessarily 
mean easy sailing for them. This 
company has refused in previous 
vears to go along with any estab- 
lished contract improvement pat- 
tern. And its long-time attitude 
in labor relations has been “give- 


em-nothing,” except what the 
unions were prepared to win the. 
hard way. : 
_ The company this year has been 
approaching negotiations with a 
deceptive “soft” attitude on griev- 
ances surrounding speedup, rate- 
chiseling, job classifications. How- 
ever, union leaders interpret this 
as a wily company strategem for 
forestalling any further hancdening} 


‘of union demands. 


with the plea that “we. can settle is considered that the company 
such matters amicably without will not only refuse single rates on 
writing it into the contract.” iclass#fications but will even try to 
THERE WAS NONE of this'fan out the wage spread even 
sweetness and light, however, in further. 
the declaration made last January; Another major area of struggle 
y IHC President John McCaffrey appears to be over piecework rates 
when he outlined to some of his!which affect 60 percent of the 
associates the three main interests Harvester workers. This company 
of the company in the coming con-'has made a fine art of chiseling 
tract negotiations. ~ McCaffrey on piecework rates, even using the 
stated (a) that the union seniority changing of a parts number as a 
protection was too costly” to the pretext for re-timing a job and 
company, (b) that the union has re-pricing it downward. 
too much say over controlling ee | In addition to the big overall 
duction, (c) that the company can-! demands being pressed by the 
not afford a wage increase. lauto union, at Harvester there are 
These are some of the main{complex and long-smoldering  is- 
issues around which the coming} sues involving inequities, arbitra- 
Harvester struggle is taking shape.|tion, the steward system and 
On some contract matters, the seniority. p 
Harvester workers have a long way * 
to go to catch up with the auto THE COMPANY has indicated 
chains. One example is in job{why it is in no mood to give in 
classifications. Whereas at Ford easily to the union’s demands: this 
there may be a single classifica- year. IHC management will be 
tion and a single wage rate for a m there fighting for maximum prol- 
particular job, at Harvester there; its ia the face of a shrinking 
may be five or seven different sub-'market for its farm equipment. 
classifications for variants of this} The trend of farm income con- 
same job—with stepped-down payjtinues downward as it has these 
‘last four years. The number. of 
U. S. farms is still déclining, ap- 
proaching the six million mark, 
with 4% million farm tractors now 
‘in use. 
A more sharply competitive situ- 
ation exists within the farm equip- 
‘ment industry, and with Ford and 
‘General Motors threatening to 
i'grab bigger pieces of it. 
| Harvester is stuck with century- 
old plants and equipment, while 


its new competition comes from 


| (Continued on Page 10) 
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MILWAUKEE. 


new actions were being 


‘planned to bring into play the 


active support of labor forces! 


on a more widespread scale. 
The Milwaukee Federated. 


y Forge’ of Labor Movement 


clude a charge of causing the strike 
by refusing to bargain. This charge 
automatically opens up the possi- 
PART of a sample letter, pub- bility of a return of all striking 
. Ese) workers when the strike is scttled, 
lished in the Local 835 Strike Bulle- except those found guilty of break- 
tin follows: “Help our struggle by ing a law in connection with strike 
joining the nationwide boycott activities. The company had d's- 
campaign of scab-made Kohler charged 78 union leaders, claiming 

qd.| that they had violated the, law in 


THE AUTO STORY 


adopted a resolution caJing upon| ing or buying a home, make sure 
all affiliated locals to get behind! it contains only union made plumb- 
the striking workers of Local 833,! ing ware. If possible, delay your 
UAW-CIO, at Kohler by soliciting, purchase of plumbing fixtures until 


their members for collections of 
canned food and funds. The read 
lution stated that “the success. or. 
failure of the Kohler strikers will, 
reflect on the progress of the en- 
tire labor movement. .. .” This ac- 
tion was proposed by the IAM, 
whose District 10 council had prev- 
iously conducted such a campaign 
among its 14 affiliated locals. 
Meanwhile, the Kohler strikers 
themselves opened. up a_nation- 
wide chain letter campaign to help 
launch a boycott of the scab-made 
Kohler plumbing fixtures. Each 
striker is being asked to write to 
ten friends and~ relatives calling 
upon them to boycott Kohler prod- 
ucts, and asking each one to spread 
the chain by writing in tum to ten} 
their own friends. aHeU at] 


~+* * " . 
~~ - 


a 


the strike is honorably settled, and 
the regular Kohler workers, now on 
the picket lines, can once again 


apply their skill and years of sen-) 


iority and experience to the making 


of plumbing fixtures. But if you, 


cannot delay your purchase, sup- 
port the Kohler strike by buying 
union made plumbing fixtures 
only.” 

The 14-month-old strike has turn- 


ed into mainly a court struggle,|- 


with the Jatest decision of the State 
Supreme Court upholding the order 
of the Wisconsin Employment Re- 
lations Board which has limited 
picketing to a token number at each 
of the eight gates. The NLRB, 
meanwhile, has amended its com- 


Fist ths unfair. .| 


Kohler’ 


° practices 
: aly, to ith la 


‘the course of the strike. . 

| Recently 16 Kohler strikers were 
found guilty of contempt by — 
Gerald Boileau in Wausau, for al- 
leged,infractions of the court order 
of restraint upon the striking work- 
‘ers, but the judge refused to apply 
his decision against three key union 
officers, stating that such a de- 
‘cision would hold some persons 
‘guilty of action performed by 
others, and that it would have the 
‘effect of opening up a principle 
that could destroy any union in the 
‘course of normal strike activities. 
But the challenge of the Kohler 
strike still remains for the entire 
organized labor movement. It is 
‘recognized that the strike cannot 
be left to the mercy of the ‘courts, 
and that decisive action is needed 
by all of organized labor to win a 
decision in this what has been aptly 
termed “the, Valley F orge of the 


| fabor 
i 
sf 
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vitation to negotiate a treaty, as follows: 


“The Federal Government wel- 
comes the proposals to establish 
diplomatic, trade and cultural re- 
lations between the Soviet Union 
and the Federal Republic made by 
the USSR in its note of June 7, 
1955.” 

A West German-Soviet meeting 
was clearly in the cards as a fol- 


low-up of the successful Austrian- © 


Soviet negotiations in Moscow. 

The three major German parties, 
both government and opposition 
(The Christian Democrats, the 
Free Democrats and _ the. Social 
Democrats), “hailed the unexpect- 
ed and bold Soviet diplomatic 
move, according to United Press 
from Bonn. 

Significantly, the Soviet 
raised the question of reunifying 
Germany: 

“The Soviet government is guid- 


ed by the fact that the establish- . 


ment of normal relations between 
the Soviet Union and the German 
Federal Repubtic would‘ contribute 
te the 


note 


war could be ended in less than 


ADENAUER 


for unifying their country. And the 


acceptance of the Soviet proposal 


solution of outstandmg)for talks was a great victory for 


problems of concern to the whole |the Social Democrats and trade 


ef Germany and would thus help 
the sclution of the main national 
problem in which the German peo- 
ple is interested—the restoration of 
the unity of the German democratic 


state.” 
* 


CLEARLY even the conserva-' 
‘like NATO. 


tives in West Germany could not 


union federation of West Germany. 
They have said all along that Ger- 
man laber will be the first victim 
of a revived Germian militarisin. 
They also said that unifying Ger- 
many is impossible if the Western 


part is militarized and then incor- 
‘porated in an anti-Soviet alliance, 
They have urged, 


(ast Gloom on State Dep't 


THEY WERE PASSING the aspirin around in the State Department when with 
unmatched speed the Adenauer government of West Germany replied to the Soviet in- 


the USSR. Their position has been 
vindicated, even though Adenauer 
disagrees with it. 

The stunning news of the So- 
viet-German agreement to negoti- 
ate came at the very moment when 
both President Eisenhower and 
Secretary of State Dulles were try- 
ing to damages the great expecta- 
tions aroused by the forthcoming 
Big Four meeting. 

In a speech at the University of 
North Carolina Dulles said the 
Big Four meeting could only “iden- 
tify” world tensions but couldnt 
eliminate them. And in a speech at 
West Point Eisenhower said it was 
“fatuous” to expect that the cold 


a generation. 

But in the midst of these gloom 
and doom statements came word 
from both Mescow and Bonn that 
a real basis existed for normalizing 
!relations between those two coun- 
tries. Coming after the Austrian 
treaty, the Soviet-Yugoslav agree- 


THE WORKER 


ment, and with India’s Prime Min- 
ister Nehru on a triumphant peace 
mission in Moscow, the Eisenhow- 
er-Dulles effort to hold on to their 
tensions at all costs only exposed 


their foreign policy as. profoundly 
anti-American. The American peo- 


easing of tensions from a German 


ments.—J.C. 


ignore the overwhelming pressure|therefore, direct negotiations with 


a 


By JOSEPH CLARK 


Tito Talks Anger Wall St. Journal 


FOR PROBING the mind of the stocks and bonds crowd our favorite reading is 


the Wall Street Journal. We had seen so muci in the mass circulation papers about the al-| 


leged debacle of the Soviet delegation in Be!grade that we wanted to know what the big 


THE WEEK IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


| © Indonesian Offer to U.S. : 
© Signatures Against Atom War 


INDONESIA’S Premier Ali 
Sastroamidjojo just back from, a 
vsit to Peking said he discussed 
with China’s Premier Chou En- 
Jai his country’s offer to arrange 
negotiations between China and 
the U. S. In China the Indone- 
sian premier had arranged closer 
economic, cultural and political 
relations between his country 
and China. 

* 

| INDIA’S — government = 2n- 
nounced a ban on the importing 
of horror comics. The Ministry 
of Finances said these publica- 
tions “portray the commission 
of offenses in such a way 2s 
would tend to corrupt youth in 
general.” 

* 

' TEN MILLION _ signatures 
were collected in Italy to the 
World Peace Council petition to 
ban atomic warfare. A world- 
wide signature campaign is be- 
ing carried out in preparation 
for the World Peace Assembly 
which meets in Helsinki, Fin- 
land June 22-29. Delegates are 
expecied from more than 60 


countries. 
* 


THE COMBINED Commu- 
nist and leftwing Socialist vote 
in Sicily’s regional: elections in- 
creased slightly over the 1951 
total. The Chrstian -Democrats 
increased their vote by a wider 
margin and the pro-fascist and 
monarchist parties as well as the 
right-wing Socialists lost consid- 
erably. Scelba’s aim to reduce 
the leftwing vote failed. 

sl 

THE STATE  Department- 
backed South ‘Vietnam premier, 


with the Hoa Hao sect armies. 
But the North Vietnam govern- 
ment reminded the South Viet- 
namese that joint preparations 
will be necessary to unify the 
country as pledged in the Gen- 
eva agreement. Diem had State 
Dept. support in opposing the 
holding of free elections both 
north and south despite the 
Geneva pact. 
* 

CLEMENT ATTLEE was re- 
ported on the way out as leader 
of the British Labor Party. Attlee 
has been under fire for failing 
to put up a positive program 
against -the Tories in the last 
general election, especially al- 
lowing the Conservatives to 
parade as the peace party. 


* 


TENS OF thousands of Mos- 
cow citizens lined the streets 
from the airport to greet the ar- 
rival of Indian Prime Minister 
Nehru. The mass outpouring 
was unprecedented for such an 
cucasion and Pravda hailed 
Nehru as one of the greatest 
statesman of our time. Nehru 
said his visit would strengthen 
the existing friendly relations 
between the two countries. 


* 

FORMER Ambassador to 
Moscow George F. Kennan said, 
that the Soviet Union has.no de- 
sire for war. The former State 
Department planning chief also 
said that America’s “strength” 
must be “conciliatory” and “un- 

provocative.” | 


HAROLD STASSEN, direc- 
tor of Foreign Aid told Congress 
the U. S. will continue its eco- 
nomic and. military aid to Yugo- 


: * £4 + Poe + 4 eee 6 ro ~. "eo eee eee? 
slavia. 


* 


\ 


j after leaving Yugoslavia. 


| business people really thought. 


The Wall Street 
6 enlightened us. 
| “What is sure,” they wrote, “is 
‘that Tito has never been an ally 
of the West, and his expedient tol- 
eration of the West has been dimin- 
ishing in ‘proportion to his increas- 
ing chumminess with the East.” 

The Wall Street Journal editors 
rap the knuckles of those lads in 
Washington who've been pooh- 
poohing the Soviet-Yugoslav agree- 
ment, 

“Western diplomats,” they con- 
clude, “and military planners will 
‘be well advised,-we think, not to 
| make too little of the Soviets’ so- 
journ in Belgrade. Washington 
‘Should see as clearly as Belgrade 
‘does what constitutes Yugoslavia’s 
natural element.” 


Journal of June 


of what Nikita Khrushchev, first 
‘secretary of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union, said at a meet- 
ing in Sofia, capital of Bulgaria, 


“We have seen,” Khrushchey 
said, “that in spite of the difficulties 
experienced by Yugoslavia as a re- 
sult of the disturbance of relations 
with our countries, Yugoslavia has 
not given up her sovereignty, has 
retained her independence and has 
remained _in the socialist camp.” 

* 


THE ACTUAL joint declaration 
adopted by the USSR and Yugo- 
slavia in Belgrade cleared up many 
questions about the reconciliation. 
It was no ordinary coexistence 
agreement. The pact created the 
basis for active cooperation between 
the two- countries in behalf of 


work together on those maior is- 
sues where negotiated settlements 
would end -the cold war. 

The two. major sources of world 
tensions today are in Germany and 
the Straits of Formosa. : 

So the Soviet Union and Yu 
slavia agreed that a German | 
ment is possible by unifying that 
country 


Which was striking confirmation 


peace. Specifically they agreed to} 


ple will continue to “expect” an) 


settlement and Big Four agree- 


| 


LIFE AND THE BUTLER BILL 


LIFE MAGAZINE on May 30 expressed some sober 
doubts about the Butler bill, now pending before the Sen- 
ate Eastland subcommittee, which would subject workers 
in all industries remotely related to “defense” fo screening 
by thought police. The bill, says Life, is “vague”; it is op- 
posed by labor “on the ground it would make it possible 
to fire any worker as a security risk, however innocuous 
his job.” Moreover, the bill would extend present “security” 
procedures, which Life says now involve 12.6 million Amer- 
icans, to embrace “virtually all of private industry.” 

Life is right that labor opposes the bill, Joseph L. Rauh, 
UAW attorney, recently called it “one of the most dan- 
derous bills that has ever been presented to Congress.” 
What is required is that all groups which detest McCar- 
thyism—or its streamlined successor, “Brownelism’—should 
join with labor in a concerted drive to nip this bill in its 
unlovely bud. 


PEACE IS NOT A FOREIGN AGENT 


NOW THAT the West German government has wel- 
comed the Soviet proposal to establish diplomatic, cultural 
and economic relations, where does our country stand? 

- The Eisenhower Administration in Washington has 
been admonishing us not to get our hopes fot peace up 
too high. Dulles says the forthcoming Big Four meeting 
can only “identify” tensions, it cannot ease them. Eisenhow- 
er says we shouldnt be “fatuous” and think that world 


| peace can be consolidated in less than a generation—say 


20) years. 7 
But the bleak and desolate song of Eisenhower and 


Dulles cannot prevail against the overwhelming desires 
for peace and the strength of those who want peace. 


_. Germany has been a danger spot for many genera- 
tions. Both the Truman and Eisenhower Administrations 
sought to build up a “situation of strength” for themselves 


_ by deciding to remilitarize West Germany. But it is that 


an all-European 


(Continued on Page 1 
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‘ 


and then integrating it in} — 
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very decision more than anything else which alarmed 
the peoples of the world and served. to renew their de 
termination for peace. ) 
The West German reaction to the Soviet bid 
to negotiate, shows that the efforts to revive German mili- 


tarism can be defeated. Though Eisenhower may persist 
in that dangerous folly, the world wants and the world 
moves to peaceful settlement of the German and all other 
questions. 

The Administration’s cry about a “red menace” and 
peril of aggression is exposed for the umpteenth time for 
the hoax that it is. 

The West German trade unions—built with the help 
of the CIO and AFL—are now pointing to the Soviet- 
German exchange as a vindication of their long struggle 
against remilitarization and for negotiations with the USSR. 

Peace is not a foreign agent in America. It is the Eis- 
enhower policy which has brought our country’s good 
name into ill repute. As never before, public opinion 
should impress itself on Washington—that the people do 
have great expectations from the Big Four meeting, that 
they want no State Department attempts to disrupt Ger- 
man-Soviet negotiations. They want peaceful negotiations 
of the German question as well as all other issues still in 
dispute. 


A BARBARIC SENTENCE 


THERE IS something barbaric and revolting in the 


sentencing to death last Monday of 16-year-old Raymond 


Holley by Judge Samuel S. Leibowitz. 
_. The Daily Worker is going to take a thorough look at 
this case.and give our readers the facts. 
But from what.is now known every New Yorker with 
a sense of social responsibility should protest the brutal 


‘way in which the life of this Negro youth was planfully 


disposed of by a court of law. 


It tortures many mind to imagine that a 16-year-old 


child to be so dangerous to society as to require destruction. 


This is the application of social délinquency as a cure for 
juvenile delinqueney. And as the Rev. Joseph D. Huntley, 
of Broadway Congregational Church said last- Sunday: 

je who are poor have a much greater chance of exe- 
Pr or eS = (and) the Negro has a 
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A Friend of South Africa 


By AUGUSTA STRONG 23g ge se a aa— aa ee 
MONIC A WH ATELY isa ee eee er a ae ee ee ae WE a 

small, white-haired lady of 

seemingly tireless energy, and 

interests broad enough to in- 

clude any part of the world 


where there is suffering and op- 
pression. 

She is- here in the U. S. to follow 
up a 63,000 word report of her 
investigation’ of the “color-bar”. in 
the Union of South Africa’ which 
she has submitted to the, Human 
Rights Commission of the United 
Nations. 

Miss Whately took an early in- 
terest in politics as a participayt 
in the women’s suffrage movement 
of Great Britain. Her activities are 
too numerous to recount but they 


include such varied things as | i : ee ) | 
famine relief after the first World These former homes of Negro workers were demolished with- of Moroka and Orlando from reoccupying them. House at right is 


War, work with the Ghandi move- in a few hours, made untenable to prevent the homeless citizens the sort in which the dispossessed Negroes were forced to live. 
ment in India; anti-fascist aid in : | 2 
Germany under Hitler; aid to/facts from South African govern-jhad little to report. | “There have always been a few!mit the world to think that only 
Spanish Republican women during} ment health reports.” These, she} “The people who have done liberals like Alan Paton and uni-}Communists favor ending the color 
the Civil War; and serving as 4\stated, cite starvation as the chief! most for the non-Europeans are|vertsity professors who oppose what |bar.” 
ey _. the wen County cause of death among Africans. |the missions. But the Bantu Edu-|is happening, but there is no polit-! : * 
eho wt ate ee weal 7 | ask myself what is the neat cation Act (recently passed) will ical opposition to Malan. MISS WHATELY feels that if 
: | step in South Africa? Will they ac-|close the schools and _ hospitals + | - 4p 
lal wedane glia S00 OOD . | Tae P people outside of South Africa 
% é Bhat ? cept the Bantu Education .Actjihey have built, because hence- ALAN PATON’s book ‘Cry the}, aho : i 
work and who live in compounds} 7. re : : , now more about what is hap- 
, me which will train Africans only to|forth, no white person will be per-|Beloved Country’ was a_ beautiful i pening th : c 
far from their families and work . : fy “gs mt pening there, it can help effect a 
P sedi penta gg aye al serve? Will they accept the mass mitted to reside in a ‘black’ area. |book, and it pictured conditions ex- change. “Our people in Britain and 
ng" gotta A ay, pr ine 8! removals, and not being permitted “Missions have put up a terrific|actly, but it is a book of senti-|the U. §. should know how our 
ss ae ” "a “am egy ~ to join any unions?” ‘fight against the mass removal/ment, not politics and cant change governments are voting in the 
ui tt 6 try “If something like Mau Mau act, and the Catholics plan to defy things. ust how effectual some-| United Nation —_ thev di ‘eon- 


ganize in the mines. A strike there tal : ican : ; 
comes to South Africa, the white the ban against sta in non-|by the fact that the book is very sicstently voted with tl 
would paralyze the govermment. itself to' white Hs te thing like that could be is shown|soyth veg WE Cp “retary ot 


This is one of the things they fear|&°V¢™ - nen has only : : stant 
most.” ' blame. | Unions, she reported, are sty-|P° a South Africa, pam os & “They are very sensitive to pub- 


HE VISITED all the prisons| “Ihe non-European peoples mied completely. Only Europeans) : Pe ell _ tlic opinion, and feel that people 
io rodly Africa which ‘= so|must have citizenship and educa-|are permitted to join trade unions. Of present political parties, Miss /|tike ‘anal are defaming ‘South 
crowded with black men—35,000|tion—this means that the control|“Now with the Suppression of Whately said, The Untied Party |Africa in the eyes of the world. I 
x day, she said—that prisen au-|0f the political machinery must be}|Communism Act, any, unionist or of Smuts (war-time premier) iS|don’t think I would be able to get 
thorities of ten never get to place| Changed.” liberal may be removed at once/soing further to the right, and is hack in there.” 

a charge against them. : * from his job, confined to a cer-|a- frightened group.: The Labor Ske takes about .200 speeches 

“The children of South Africat SHE RECARDS. ex-premier tain area, and’ forbidden to attend |Party has never been much in a year, she said, and is interested 
are starving to death at the door-|Malan as a “complete Nazi, andor address any meetings. They are South Africa. now in bringing the facts about 
steps of a people whe have about remarked that he and his party are completely silenced. About twelve| All parties, she said, steer clear)South Africa to any group w':0 
the highest standard of living in|Strongly anti-British, and  arejheads of trade unions have been|of how Africans are treated. “Only| will fisten to her . . . particularly to 
the world. It is as high for white| Showing signs of anti-Semitism removed already. the Communists promise to break/young people, she says, so that 
people, as your own here,” she|22d anti-Catholicism. “Had they put up a fight ear-|the color bar. The Christian Demo-'they will be armed against the false 
said. To the question what are the lier,” she commented, “They might/crats are afraid to promise it. lideas - of racialism, which Miss 
“I am not speaking figuratively,”|white liberals and trade unions have been able to do something,| “They are playing a dangerous|Whately knows are doomed in 
she added emphatically. “I got my!doing for freedom, Miss Whately, But now it’s too late. game, she said, “when they per-| the world of tomorrow. 


south of the -border. At the time are branch plants or extensions in- 


| | of My Ithe bi-national AFL unions were to Canada of giant U. S. corpora- 
cé or ang @ § | sons formed around the turn of the cen-| tions. . 
’ itury, the AFL led mighity battles * 


; : in both countries to organize the) THE Canadian le are fight- 
By WILL PARRY show compliance to a foreign gov- upon the AFL union headquarters | anorganized and a a Biv nineas ing back. It is th sini gsi 
SEATTLE. orament. _|for greater autonomy, for estab-'},ours of work then in force. tional struggle, in which all sec- 
If Canada’s labor movement i lishment of Canadian officers and . : | ; 2 . 

iT VY «« at eh . The eight-hour day, upon whieh! tions of the population except the 
ONLY a short tunnel S€P@-\today divided, it's none of the|councils. the AFL was founded was first|handful of U. S. lackevs have a 
rates Windsor, Ont., from De-|Canadian workers’ doing. It was; Today the only nation in the successful in Canada’ Ore part. The iin ok 9% million peo- 
troit, Mich. But a carpenter |owing to the insistence of the AFL whole world without a trade union, And at their inception. interna-'Ple is flexing its muscles to grow 
in Windsor. a member of the'™ the U. §. that the Trades and movement of its own, Canadian | . ee. ee economically, to win the right te 

nt , es Co S Conad, Bit " . |tional unions were organized in Y> § 
AFL C nters and Joiners a ee eee eee oo oe march toward ™|Canada precisely to combat the|€xPloit its vast natural resources 

yi 9) *|split between international and na-'d d The of = y t a 8 . 

receives $2.10 an hour, where 4/):0001 wnions “he 1009. And shen ta At pa ee \very wage differentials which today and expand its industrial power. 
carpenter in Detroit, 2 member of AFL ferced the TIC to ox |-Can- ‘ultimate dls Whether pO injure Canadian workers and are| As a part of this growing na- 
the same union, gets $3 an hour.|.3.>. ; . ’ all ' ni a *" perpetuated by. top officials in tional’ -consciousness, Canadian 
: Pa ll aca ada's industrial uniens jin 1940,/labor autonomy is won in U.S: labor ee me AR a 
A similar differential is im el- when Canadian delegates at a TIC jclashes with U. S. union head- To oe ee Se ets Be a ail = oa iniatehi 
fect in wages on the construction |convention a year earlier ssa ag. or is granted as a right by jy, pie ue, Io y ereenagpligy dt oe is aa forms, strug- 
of the big natural-gas pipeline from voiced an overwhelming mandate those headquarters, will determine ee Are Atal es on nist edeatenad! “tn 
British Columbia across the border for unity. : [the whole future of relations be- |Rocmanry “ gem » D re “3 tal lomial” le "e <r = ther nent’ 
aD Paige ee oe sey For many years Canadian locals tween workers in the two coun- rs salabines he the oath, a eo this sonattela the unanimous 
a 295 02 oa Both ae cake robe man seagate lier — —_ rs Wall Street capital owns or con- decision of the International Union 
ing on the same project; both are) in their own affairs. There has long) RELATIONS were not always em age Rena of — in- | of naiae, ¢ - ae ope 2n8 
members of the same union. tbeen an almost universal demand bitter between labor. north and ware a ne a: ee scaaenkt fell -autel ee iy sal g 
rg ne aad ts ome ae 2m \\ i ames pulp and paper, auto, electrical,'union’s Canadian members assumes 
crete expression of the second-class 
citizenship suffered by Canadian 
workers, but it’s’ not the only one. | Available This Week 


-U. S. union headquarters maintam 


strict control. over their Canadian . : 
locals. International union constitu-| .# | 
tions place in the hands of U. S.| 3am 

top officers the power to appoint oe | 

administrators, control local funds, ee | for JUNE 

control all officers and organizers, een Sil Featuring: 

yp! ay ys ey neath ora ae ‘ Nat Canley: The UAW Convention and Coming Struggles 
nach the anti-labor Taft-Hartley|; = 2 ZK Path, | Ajoy Ghosh: The Bandung Conference 

Act into the nation to the north. tes 3 | | : : Tim Buck: The Dilemma of Canadian Capital 

Canadians elected to international | wi | Mary Norris: Is the Economic Cycle “Under Control”? 
union office must qualify under : | William Z. Foster: On Steve Nelson’s New Book ao 
U. S. law and are compelled to sign : | Louis vot at A Critique of Adolf Berle’s “Capitalist 
U. S. government affidavits -and 2 Revo tion | 

Alfred Seymour: On Biology and Dialectics - 
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Court Ducks Informer 
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|| WEEKLY NOTEBOOK | 


= By AUGUSTA STRONG -; 


Issue in Clearing 


By BERNARD BURTON 


Peters 


THE SUPREME COURT last week came ever so close to getting down to cases 
in meeting head-on the pattern of: unconstitutional abuses of our traditional liberties, It 
had a golden opportunity in the case of Dr. John Punnet Peters, and, although it cleared 


the eminent senior Professor of 
Medicine at Yale of the charge of 
“disloyalty,” it skirted away from 
the basic issue that Dr. Peters had 
raised. 

This was the right of the gov- 
ernmént (and even private indus- 
try) to fire employes and label 
them “disloyal” on the. basis of 
charges of faceless informers -who 
are not compelled to confront their 
victims and undergo cross-exami- 
nation. What heightened the in- 
terest in the Peters case still fur- 
ther was the charge that one of 
the informérs was in fact not so 
fad@less—that he was Louis Budenz, 
whose testimony has become one 
of the main pillars on which the 
entire attack on constitutional lib- 
erty has been based,. from the orig- 
inal Smith Act conviction of mem- 
bers of the Communist Party Na- 
tional Committee, to deportation 
hearings ané government “security” 
firings. ' 

That charge was levelled by 
Joseph Rauh, national chairman of 
ithe Americans for Democratic Ac- 
tion and attorney for the UAW- 
CIO, who joined with other CIO 
attorneys in filing a friend-of-the- 
court brief in the Peters case. 

' * 

THE FUNDAMENTAL consti- 
tutignal issue that Peters’ raised 
was. that denial of the right to con- 
front accusers was a violation of 
the Fifth and Fourteenth Amend- 
ments which declare among other 
things that “No person shall be 
. . . deprived of life, liberty, or 
property, without due process of 
law.” | 

Peters had served for several 
vears as part-time consultant to the 
Surgeon General, with his main 
responsibility in the field of fed- 
eral . grants to private medical- 


research projects. On Jan. 7, 1949 
he was informed that the Federal] 
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THE CONSTITUTIONAL vio- 
lation was so patent that Simon E. 
Sobeloff, the Solicitor General, 
who customarily argues the Justice 
Department's cases before the 
Court, refused to sign the brief 
or appear for the government. At- 
torney General Brownell, on the 
other hand, was known to be in a 
near-frenzy due to fear that the 
Court would meet the issue head- 
on and: severely damage the witch- 
hunting drive, not to mention fer- 
ret out informers like Budenz, 

But though the court ruled for 
Dr. Peters it performed a tight- 
rope act that still leaves the issue 
up in the air. By a vote of 7-2, 
the Court cleared Peters on the 


aero © narrow ground that the Loyalty 


. one of the faceless... 


Security Agency had received ad- 
verse information about his loy- 
alty. The loyalty board decided, 
however, that the charges were 
baseless and cleared him. In 1951 
similar charges were made and 
again the board cleared him. _ 


Finally, in the spring of 1953 
the review board of the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission on its own initia- 
tive reopened the case and de- 


clared that there existed a “reason- 
able doubt” of Dr. Peters’ loyalty 
and dismissed him from govern- 
ment service. 

Dr. Peters, supported by wide 
circles, decided to fight the case, 
not to get the job back, since he 
was fired only three months before 
his appointment was due to expire, 
but to test the fundamental issues 
involved—the violation of the Fifth 
and 14th Amendments and the 


right to face an accuser. | 


Review Board of the Civil Service 
Commission had no right to un- 
dertake a review of the Peters 
case on its own motion, when no 
appeal was before it. 

Chief Justice Earl Warren ad- 
mitted in the majority decision: 
“In this court, petitioner urges us 
to decide the case solely on the 
constitutional issue. This issue, if 
reached by the court, would obvi- 
ously present serious and _far- 
reaching problems in reconciling 
fundamental constitutional guar- 
antees with the procedures used 
to determine the loyalty of Gov- 
ernmental personnel. . . . We find, 
however, that the case can be 
decided without reaching the con- 
stitutional issue.” 


WHILE JOINING in the ma- 
jority vote, Justice William O. 
Douglas issued a strong separate 
opinion, ‘declaring: “Dr. Peters 
was condemned by faceless in- 
formers, some of whom were not 
known even to the board that con- 
demned him. Some of these in- 

(Continued on Page 13) 


NAACP Maps Fight to Enforce 
School Rule as DofJ Dawdles 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


SINCE MAY 17, 1954, U.S. Attorney General Herbert Brownell, Jr., has quietly 
permittéd attorneys forethe National Associaiton for the Advancement of Colored People 
to assume the responsibilities of his office. It is true that NAACP attorneys have limited 


their. responsibilities to the en- 
forcement of the 14th Amend- 
ment to the Constitution as it,ap- 
plies to desegregating public 
schools, but it is also true that the 
U.S. Attorney General is charged 
with enforcing all of the Consti- 
tution. 


The only time Brownell broke 
his tight - lipped silence on the 
matter of desegregation wa3 when 
he argued in a brief for postpon- 
ing the day when Negro children 
would enjoy the rights which the 
high court. recognized were 
theirs. And in arguing Brownell’s 
brief before the Supreme Court, 
Solicitor General Simon E. Sobel- 
off urged caution and a modified 


‘ 
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their legal rights and conference, 
meetings, forums and debates will 
be organized to popularize the 
meaning of the anti - segergation 
ruling. 

In all of this activity the 
NAACP will seek the support of 
churches, unions and civic-groups 
behind the desegregation pro- 
gram, 

* 

BUT THIS IS a tougher fight 
than the one which -David faced 
before Goliath. Beside the states, 
yépresenting more than one-third 
of the Union, where segregation 
is enforced by legislation, the 

very small in- 


| NAACP — 
form of local option on the Con- counsel has held another Atlanta Sed. And this is not to minimize 


stitution as interpreted by the; 
nine Supreme Court Justices. 


As attorneys for the plaintiffs: 
in the school segregation cases, 
then, the NAACP lawyers have 
had to fend for themselves in the 
matter of relief. Led by Thurgood 
Marshall, the attorneys followed 
up the May 17, 1954 anti-segre- 
gation ruling with a conference in 
Atlanta where strategy was map- 
ped for enforcement. There was 
a notable absence from that con- 
ference a year ago of anyone con- 
nected with the Attorney Gener- 
al’s office. Now, after the final de- 
cree, of May 31, 1955, giving lo- 
cal three-man federal courts the 
power to establish the how—and 

~—when of desegregation, NAACP! 


MND 


strategy conference. Again, there 
was no word from Attorney Gen- 


eral Brownell. 
. 


THE LATEST conference, 


held last June 4, set into motion! and a budget of lessethan $1 mil-| 


a number of steps aimed at bring- 
ing all Southern states into line 
with the Supreme Court’s anti-; 
segregation ruling. 


Local NAACP branches will! 


file petitions for action on deseg- 
regation with school boards, and 


in the least the tremendous gains} 


which thjs group’ has made—gains 
‘made without any noticeable aid 
from the Justice Department. 
With an executive and adminis- 
trative staff of about 50 persons 


lion yearly the NAACP has done 
infinitely more than the entire De- 
partment of Justice in its work to 
enforce the Constitution. 

‘Consider that the Justice De- 
: t has 30,000. sry 
and nearly $200 million yearly for 
its work. Gonsider also that offi- 


these will be followed up with! 


inquiries as to what steps are pro- 
posed, | 
Parents in all -school districts 
will be made acquainted with 
é<taad (is ah i9o] 
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cials of certain states, such as 
>eor 

lina and ~ Mississippi have an- 
nounced “that the full force of 
(Continued on Page 13) 
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a public housing project. The 
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mew schools, new problems 


NEW PUBLIC schools 
opening soon in Brooklyn, 
while helping solve the 
problem of congestion, are 


in the process of creating 
others, arising from what super- 
intendent schools William 


Jansen once chose to call “nat- 


ural egation.” Two are new 
junior high schools—P.S. 61 at 
Empire Boulevard and Nostrand, 
and P.S. 258 at Halsey St. and 
Marcy Ave. To the former will - 
go sixth grade pupils from four 
all white elementary schools; to 
the latter pupils from four all 
Negro schools. 

A Board of Education resolu- 
tion last December named as 
our ideal “the racially integrated 
school,” and authorized g com- 
mission to study how to achieve 
it in all localities. It is evident 
that continued zoning along tra- 
“ditional lines will not achieve 
the goal. 


~ 


BUT PARENTS who want 
better schools and integrated 
schools have another concern. 
Traditional zonmg was modified 
in newly opened Wingate High 
School because of community 
pressure, to admit students from 
three Negro schools. But only a. 
handéul trickled through to 
Wingate, and parents in the area 
petitioned the Board to include 
other nearby Bedford schools in 
the Wingate zone. Now there 
is danger that even this handful 
may be further reduced, since 
two of these schools will now go 
only to the sixth grade. 

Community leaders are hop- 
ing to get some fast action from 
the Board to prevent the fasten- 
ing of the old pattern of segre- 
gation on the new schools going 


up. 


THE WEEK IN C 


REV. JOHN M. COLEMAN, 
who ended seven years“member- 
ship on the Board of Education 
this spring, with a blast at biased 
Gergen of the Board affecting 

oth teachers and pupils, has 
just started his second | sever 
years stint as the only Negro 


m r. ' 
* 


WITH THE FIGHT for in- 
tegrated schools, goes the effort 
for integrated housing. Petitions - 
are now being circulated to ap- 


ply the Metcalfe-Baker formula 
® all-types of housing ... in 
other words, to make discrimina- 
tion in private housing of all 
sorts a violation of state law. 
The Brooklyn Tenants Council 
is busy collecting signatures for 
the enactment of bills to this 
effect introduced by Sen. Zarets- 
ki in the last state legislature. 


* 

SINCE THE one or two 
breakthroughs made in railroad 
job bias, dining car employes 
have made a bid to secure 


‘the industry. The action took 


place at a New York meet- 
ing of the Joint Coun- 
cil of Dining Car Employes—and 


was speeded by the prospects of 
.increasing automation 


in, the 
railroad industry. 
* 

THE CLOSING of the 


NAAC annual membership drive 
at the end of this week, will be 


followed by the Association’s 
46th annual convention in At- 
lantic City June 21 to 26... . 
_Immediately following in the 
same city afiother vast conven- 
tion opens (June 27) the Na- 
tional Baptist Sunclhy School 
and Baptist Training Union Con- 
gress, representing over a mil- 
lion church youth. 


IVIL LIBERTIES 


° Dr. Nathan Gets Passport | 
© Order Mrs. Bachrach to Trial 


Dr. OTTO NATHAN, NYU 
professor and executor of the 
estate of the late Albert Ein- 
stein, got his passport last 
week when the State Depart- 
ment chose to withdraw its ban 
on his foreign travel rather 
than face another court test of 
its high-handed and arbitrary 
denial of passports to citizens 
whose views it doesn't like. 
Earlier the department had 
said it would contest a ruling 
by federal judge Schweihaut 
ordering the granting of a pass- 
port to Dr. Nathan. 

* 

MARION BACHRACH, one 
of the original Smith Act de- 
fendants in the Elizabeth Gur- 
ley Flynn trial whose case was 
separated because medical re- 
ports showed her to be suffer- 
ing from cancer, was last week 
ordered by federal judge Law- 
rence E, Walsh to appear in 
court June 15, to fix the date 
for her trial. In issuing his or- 
der, the judge ignored the tes- 
timony of surgeon Edward K. 
Barsky who said he had per- 
formed two operations on Mrs. 
Bachrach and that her condi- 
tion is “uncertain.” The judge 
also refused the request of at- 


* torney John Abt, brother of 


Mrs, Bachrach, to appoint an- 
other court physician to-make — 
a physical examination. Also 
ordered to appear in court at 
the same time were George 
Blake Charney, and Alexander 


. Trachtenberg, who were grant- 
ed a new trial, and Sidney 


Stein. i 


. | 
THE WISCONSIN state su- 
preme court last week outlaw- 
ed a loyalty oath for tenants of 


challenge to the: loyalty oath 
Jaw was brought by a Negro 
family, ‘Joseph and. Corrine 
Lawson, who refused to sign 
an affidavit submitted to all 
tenants by the Milwaukee Au- 
thority. The brief filed by the 
Lawsons” stipulated that Mrs. 
Lawson was a member of the 
Civil Rights Congress and con- 
tended that the affidavit was a 
violation of the First Amend- 
ment to the Constitution. The 
court upheld the Lawson's 
claim. 
” 


LeROY GORE, founder of 
the Joe Must Go Clubs in Wis- 


-consin, won his case before the 


state supreme court when fines 
and costs of $4,208 levied 
against the recall organization 


were thrown out by the court. 
* 


NEW HAVEN Smith Act 
trial of eight is scheduled to 
begin Sept. 13 following com- 
pletion of hearings by federal 
judge Robert P. Anderson on 
defense motions attacking the 
mass indictment of the group. 

* 


REV. HENRY HITT 
CRANE of Detroit announced 
that 73 prominent Michigan 
leaders had signed an appeal 
to Congress for open hearings 
on proposals to amend or re- 
peal the Walter-McCarran im- — 
migration law. 


JUSTICE JOHN MaAR- 
SHALL HARLAN, newest 
member of the U.S. Supreme 
Court, delivered the court’s de- 
cision last week dismissing the 
appeal of the Yonkers Commit- 
tee for Peace against~a - school 
board ruling refusing use of 
school property for a public 
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On the Way 


swewreane sew eee sees ene ame by ABNER WwW. BERRY 


Brain Washing 
Our Children 


THE SCENTED southern 
' countryside, redolent of pine 
and crepe myrtle again is rent 
with Dixiecrat rage. The loud- 


mouthed spokesmen of Big Tex- 


tile, Big Oil, : 
Big _ Electric ; 
Power. and 
other exploit- § 
ers are ranting . 
for the contin- 
uance of their 
“right” to cor- 
rupt and de- 
grade little 
children. For 
centuries they 
have practiced | 

the deliberate technique of 
washing the clean’ brains of the 
South's children with the men- 
tally-deforming mud of race 
hate. 

Innocent white children, seek- 
ing an education to better fit 
them fof life, have been cruelly 
molded into the image of the 
venal men who have turned 
their backs on science and law, 
humanism and genuine religion. 
For the doctrine of white su- 
premacy denies all the truths to- 
ward which humanity has been 
struggling ‘since the family of 
man separated itself from others 
of the animal world. 

This is an issue far more vital 
than the affairs of lawyers and 
judges; more than 12 million 
children—captive children, it you 
please—are involved.. Consider 
what would be the national 
clamor if the newspapers sud- 
denly revealed that some 10 mil- 
lion children were being held 
by a foreign country and taught 
that all Americans were interior 
to all people born in the East- 
ern Hemisphere. Suppose that 
everywhere Americans went in 
such a country they were forced 
to enter by doors marked 
“For Americans’ and a 
similar sign appeared on drink- 
ing fountains, rest rooms, 
schools and even public eleva- 
tors. 

The editorial columns would 
resound with epithets like “fas- 
cist!” and charges of “brain- 
washing!” | 

But such is not the case now 
concerning. the mass brainwash- 
ing to which these millions of 
American school children have 
been—and are now being—sub- 
jected. Nor is there the mili- 
tant mass indignation against 
the fact that certain Americans, 
because of skin pigmentation, 
must suffer the end result of 
this yy AIT But let us 
stick to the children. 

x 

_ RETRED Federal Judge J. 
Waties Waring, who achieved 
note as the South Carolina judge 
who fought segregation with 
all legal weapons, recently’ wrote 
‘to the N. Y. Times Magazine 
(May 5, 1955): 

. “J am convinced that one of 
the most (perhaps the most) im- 
postant places in which to at- 
tack and end the evil of racial 
bias and discrimination is in the 
elementary schools. Racial bias 
is not natural. The child has 
none of it until taught by his 
elders. The separation of first- 
graders by laws based upon the 
color of children’s skin makes a 
lasting and usually indelible im- 
pression ,on the youthful mind.” 

It is the “usually indelible im- 
pression” already made on the 
minds of yesterday's youths that 
the Dixiecrats depend upon to- 


day for their popular base. But 
"Judge Waring new that “the 
true voice of j 


America... will | 
- come nani to implement the 
teachings of our ation of 


lence that all men are 
created —_— 


ke Jud a : 
dike Judge Waring, esca rom — 
the mental prison of racism, has - 
phase of the 


dealt with another 
fight for the right of American 


-_ 
¢ > 
. 
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about the 


children to learn the truth in 
school. Lillian Smith, the Geor- 
gia author, in her book, “Now 
Is the .Time,” described the 
brainwashing she and her gen- 
eration to endure: 

“As we listened to the (Su- 
preme Court) decision, many of 
us were | 
hood, quietly walking through 
its years, remembering its 


- beauty, its tender moments, its 


sudden joy and wonder—and its 
walls. Those invisible walls 
which we plunged against a 
thousand times as we stretched 


- out to accept our human world. 


Walls that stopped our ques- 
tions—and our dreams. We were 
so free .. . but we did not have 
the freedom to do right. For 
there were laws in our states 
that compelled us to do wrong. 
.- - » Now the Supreme Court’s 
decision woukd give this free- 
dom back to the white child of 
the South. It is a very big gift, 
for which many of us are deeply 
grateful.” 


Now we know against whom 
the Dixiecrats are raving. The 
Attomey General of Georgia 
may clamor all, he wants to 
invasion of state's 
rights and the violation of the 
Constitution. Louisiana officials 
say they want simply to exercise 
that state’s “police power.” 
(They said the same thing in 
1890. when they defended the 


right to seat Homer Plessy, a | 


Negro, in a special section of a 
public conveyance.) 
* 
BUT these calculating agents 
of the Messrs Bigs knew well 


that their real target is the free- 


dom of our children to do right, 
as Miss Smith has so aptly put 
it. For these bigots know # sr 
a charatcer in the musical play, 
“South Pacific” learned with so 
much joy as he discarded his 
youthful prejudices (and I quote 
from memory): : 


“You've gotta be taught to 
fear and hate 


“You've gotta be taught be- 
fore it’s too late , 

“Before you're six or seven or 
eight 

“Hate all the folks your rela- 
tives hate.” 

Change “relatives” to “Dixie- 
crats’ and the little song fits 
perfectly our topic under dis- 
cussion. This nation once was 
capable of anger, indignation 
and action against such anti- 
humanist doctrines as are now 
being publicly pronounced by a 
number of Dixiecrat officials. A 
part of this indignation is ex- 
pressed in the Declaration of 
Independence. And we have 
never stomached attacks on a 
child by a bully. What-are we to 
do now about the 12 million? 


enly back in child-. 
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n Auto Workers Bo 
With McCarran- Walter Act 


By WILLIAM ALLAN DETROIT. 


A tall husky auto worker has a message that he is knocking on union hall doors 
about these days and, as they listen, people are getting the facts’ about the anti-labor, rac- 
ist Walter-McCarran Immigration Law and its deportation hysteria. The man is Fred Wil- 


liams, a true pioneer of the union-; %..... wa 
ization of the auto industry from} * © 4 be 
1928, seven year before the CIO.| = a 
Attorney Gener?! Brownell is try-| > # 

ing to deport Williams, member of| % 
Bohn Aluminum Local 208, Auto} ; 
Workers Union. 
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{Jones is on a committee to see 
fee | UAW president Walter Reuther 
<= . ... |and secretary-treasurer Emil Maz- 
i ey. Local 51, Plymouth, has sent 
letters to their Congressmen and 
have protested to Attorney General 
Brownell and James Butterfield, 
Inimigration chief. President Man- 
=| ley of Plymouth and president Joss 
~~ * | Chatwin of Hudson Local 154 are 
on the committee to see Reuther 
and Mazey. 
eee Local 155 has gone on record - 
[= ~=—_| for repeal of the Walter-McCarrap 


To the best of his knowledge} : 
Fred was born in Plymouth, Pa.,| ; 
near Wilkes-Barre in the anthra-| Fe 6. 
cite in 1906. His family, neighbors,| = ae .- = = 
school principal all say that. The} = #e °C 
records say that too. Now comes ee: 
the snoopers of the Justice Depart-| | 
ment and claim that he was eae 


| confronted with the usual stable of 


er at radical meetings. 


to de 


Act Local 157 has passed a reso- 
lution for repeal, sent letters. to 
=. |their Congressmen. Local 174 

he . |(Walter Reuthers home local) 
"i |president Harry Southwell said 
they would take the matter up in 
their council meeting. Fred’s own 
Local 208 has taken action similar 
to that of Local 51 and 154. 


The president of Local 208 John 


‘in Wales, and brought over here as| # 
a baby. 

Like a racing assembly line they 
gave him the rush act. He was 
taken to Immigration headquarters, 
May 17, 1954, and released on 
$2,000 bail. In June of that year 
he appeared before an “examiner” 
of the Justice Department, was 


this plain, whether it is outside 
plant gates, in front of and inside 
union halls, before membership| Reynolds, is the chairman of Fred 
meetings, to executive boards of} William’s defense committee and 
locals or at Solidarity House (UAW visits local after local speaking on 
headquarters) itself. | Fred's’ threatened deportation. 

though no crime was charged! Fred tells them that what he| Russell Baril, recording secre- 
against him. He appealed to the! and the committee of auto work-! tary of Local 212 has assured the 
Review Board and was turned ers helping him are doing is vital Williams Defense Committee that 


smelly stools who swore to seeing 


On July 29-he was ruled subject 


rtation as “undesirable,” al- 


| 
/ 
j 


] 


25-cent an hour sweat shops of| similar to the Lehman-Celler sub- 


Employment Practices law has 


down and then Brownell instruct-| to the unity of the union, as is they will send letters to Brownell 
ed him to deport himself by the|anything else these days. He will as well as to the Congressmen. 
end of February, 1955. ‘tell you that his three point pro-! Local 262 has sent letters to their 
* gram he asks local unions to A. ator Congressmen as has Local 306 and 
THE HOOK thrown into Fred | is a defense of the whole union. It its president, Pet® Horwatt, is on 
Williams is the Walter-McCarran) goes like this: |the committee to see Reuther as 
Act. It is-safe to say that if Fred| 1.—For repeal of the McCarran-| is Paul Silver, president of Local 
had never been a union man and, Walter Immigration Act. 351. By the time you read this 
helped other to fight against the) 2.—For adoption of legislation there will be many more. 
These men and women know 
Briggs Body Company the water) stitute Immigration bill. and appreciate Fred’s long and 
carriers for the Cadillac Cabinet! 3.—For sending a protest against honorable record in auto union- 
would have left him alone. This is| the arrest and proposed deporta-| ism. As one top CIO official has 
becoming plain to many in UAW| tion of Fred Wiliiams, to the Jus- been heard to say: “Thi. guy is a 
who have not agreed“with Fred| tice Department, Washington 25,) union man, therefore he is one 
on union policies or fought him bit-' D. C. 'of ours and has to be defended.” 
terly and long. HERE are local unions of UAW, The auto workers don't forget the 
The frameup is a favorite weap-| that have taken action. Local 2,' union slogan, “a injury to one is a 
on of auto bosses. Fred makes alli Murray Body, president Lloyd’ injury to all.” 


Mich. FEPC Spurs Contract Fight — 


FLINT plug plant, had spent 45 minutes practices by the state's biggest em- 
PASSAGE of a Michigan Fair| in is office trying to convince ployer as these: 

lent| Magee to reverse his stand for! .(1) Only a very few Negroes 
FEPC. Magee held fast, but two | have been able to break into 
General Motays Corporation's num-| Other commissioners crumbled. | <killed trades; there are more at 


berless discriminatory practices. The corporation is of course the GM Institute; and there are 
The state law was adopted over even more vehemently opposed to;no Negro white-collar workers. 
powerful General Motors opposi- accepting the Model Clause in its| (2) Negro men employed by 
tion— as is obvious when one con- contract with UAW. But UAW- General Motors are overwhelming- 
siders the fate of a proposed FEP|GM Conferences and the UAW Jy jn the foundries and. other of 
ordinance in this GM-dominated | Convention expressed great deter-|t}e hottest, dirtiest, hardest and 
city, After passing a first reading’ mination to secure this gain in) ynhealthiest jobs. 
in the Flint City Commission by 1955 (even though somehow this, (3) Negro women employes are 
6-2, it was defeated at the second! demand that was dropped from the as scarce as hen’s teeth. 
reading by a 4-4 tie. The United | “must” list in the May United Au-| (GM_ of course, wants the extra 
Automobile Worker reports that'tomobile Worker). profits: obtained by forcing Ne- 
City Commissioner David S$. Ma-| Workers here feel that such @igroes to take lower-paying jobs— 
gee revealed that Joseph Ander-|clause is urgently needed—along-|and thus holding down the wages 


new impetus to the fight against. 


son, manager of GM’s AC Spark- side the state law—to combat suchj of white workers as well. It wants 


the extra power obtained by split- 
‘ting the people along Negro-white 


lines. 


THIS GM-cherished Negro- 
‘white division got a major set 
‘back, however, in the recent local 
union elections in _ Buick Local 
599, the city’s largest local. In 
the biggest such vote in the Local's 
history, candidates of a new 
caucus won every past—a caucus in 
whith real, working Negro-white 
unity -has been developed, Nat 
Turner—whose unsuccessful can- 
didacy for International vice presi- 
dent at the UAW convention was 
an attempt to break the jimcrow in 
the UAW’s top leadership—now 
holds the full-time post of Local | 
599 recording secretary. | 

The excellent Negro-white work- 
ing relationship developed in the 
Buick Local is bound to inspire a 
similar development at Fisher, 
Chevrolet and other GM_ shops 
That’s the kind of unity which 
) sounds the death knell for GM's 

, —_——-~—~ ~ |jimcrow and opens ‘the road to win 
school jimerow is law; four states (lines) where it is per- ja better contract minus no-strike 
shook, .... Ree and company-security provisions. 


| 


/ 
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TV Views 


Musical Delinquency 


WALKING down Flatbush 
Ave. one morning in May, I was 
impressed by the number of mu- 
sic schools for children. In my 
grammar school days on the 
East Side. our only contact with 
music instruction was when the 
teacher, looking sterner than 
ever, took out a pitch pipe and 
drilled us in do re mi, while she 
kept a sharp ear out for un- 
seemly noises. The class, all 
boys, was divided into good sing- 
ers who were sopranos and. poor 
singers who were basses. Or so it 
seemed. I was a bass. 

Music, I decided, was not for 
me, and it took me many, many 
years to be interested in con- 
certs. 

It was Honegger's Pacific 231, 
with its train rhythms and simple 
theme development, that first 
gave me an inkling of what it 
was all about, and finally pro- 
vided the key to the pearly 
gates marked Mozart and Bach. 

All this I was recalling as I 
envied’ the. Flatbush kids who 


were being given so much a 


pleasanter and earlier path to 


musical enjoyment. But then I 
saw a placard, that showed me 
things were not so simple. The 
placard on one of the children’s 
music and dancing schools, 
\yoasted that some of its little 
a‘umni had achieved television 
parformance. 

\ no longer envied these kids, 
for \ knew this path leads back- 
ward. They are worse off than 
the East Side kids of the pitch 
pipe mill. The*cleverest aa the 
most ta'ented of them. get on 
such sho ws as the Horn & Hard- 
art Auttmat program, and I 
have rare;y heard genuine music 
from these little Automatons. 


JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU 
would have been most unhappy 
to know that 200 years after he 
wrote so eldquently against the 
artificialities 1nd mimicries of the 
pedantic education of his own 
times in Fra)ice, the children in 
the New World would be pranc- 
ing about in such synthetic imi- 
tation of adult life. 

What could be more charm- 
ing for children’s performances 
thaan Hans Christian Andersen‘s 
stories. But you should see the 
Horn & Hardart wise guys of 6 
to 10 simper through “Well 
Elope to Copenhagen,” or recite 
in smirking sing-song “The Boys 
Call Wilhelmina Willie, But I 
Call Wilhelmina Mine.” 

If some genuine child’s emo- 
tion does come through, it’s con- 
sidered an unprofessional blem- 
ish. 

* 

NOT ALL the children of our 
city are the victims of this. priv- 
ate music school treadmill. There 


are other schools and other 
teachers, and I don’t know what 

roportion they take up in the 
fiel , but their existence is re- 
flected in the program that goes 
on just before the Horn & Hard- 
art show. It goes on at 10 a.m. 
every Sunday morning, and it is 
dating by Charity Bailey, 
Negro singer, teacher and mu- 
sician, for the instruction of what 
Miss Bailey calls the “studio chil- 
dren” and the “home children.” 


The studio children, Negro 
and white boys and girls, sit to- 


gether quietly and happily as the 
show brightens into the screen 
with Miss Bailey at the piano 
singing “Hello everybody, yes in- 
deed.” 

The children are taught mostly 
folk: ballads. They first sing 
them “slow and comfortable,” as 
Charity says, and then faster, 
and they are taught how to beat 
the formal time and the melody 
time and how to make their own 
rhythmic patterns, each being 
given hise own instrument—Chi- 
nese temple blocks, a drum, tam- 
borines, cymbals, etc. 

They also dance. They use 
the simplest of gestures, but 
these are fitted to the meaning. 
In a troika, for instance, some 
imitate a horse and -some the 
coachman, and there are no ac- 
cessories to clog their imagina- 
tion such as clutter up the Horn 
& Hardart program. The Auto- 
mat children, for example, did 
a carousel dance to advertise 
Palisades Amusement Park, and 
for this they were supplied with 
painted horses’ heads. 


Charity Bailey's kids sing 
John Henry, Davey Crockett, or 
a May Day carol, or Haiti street 
calls. Once a little girl played 
the recorder flute together with 
Charity, and often Charity plays 
the guitar or the psaltery as she 
leads the studio children and 
the home children through “ac- 
cumulation” songs like “The Old 
Woman Who Swallowed a Fly” 
or through Elizabethan melodies 
like “Golden Slumbers.” 


And once she had them doing 
train rhythms, the slow chug of 
a train starting out, the faster 
and faster tempo, and then the 
slowing down at the finish. She 
a on the piano while the 
‘ids beat the rhythms. Then [| 
recalled my own experience with 
Honeggers Pacific 231, and I 
knew that these children were, 
much earlier than in my case, be- 
ing given a railroad ticket to the 
music heaven. 


This program is not only for 
studio children or home chil- 
dren. Home adults too gan Jearn 
from and find pleasure in Charity 
Bailey's singing, yes indeed. 


BOOKS 


Labor Fact Book I2 


| By HERBERT SIGNER 


RECENTLY I _ needed 
some information about the 
1954 struggles of the New 
York longshoremen. It took 
more than an hour of 


thumbing through back copies | 


oi the Daily Worker and other 
publications to get the facts 


- wanted, 


This was before the publica- 
tion of Labor Fact Book 12, 
issued last week by Labor Re- 


search Association. It took me 
two minutes, on reading the 


_ book these past days, to see that 


the same essential facts and in- 
formation are in this handy ref- 


erence, 


And so it is on almost any 
topic or issue one can think of, 
for the years 1953-1954, the 
two-year period covered by this 


be put out by the LRA at reg- 
ular intervals since 1931. 


It’s true these books are handy 


for -students, teachers, research 


people and writers. But it’s 
the busy trade unionist, the ac- 
tive fighter in the day-to-day 
struggles of the workers, who 
need Labor Fact Book 12 most 


of all—and for whom this handy 


reference, book is intended in the 
first place. 


WHATEVER the issue—auto- 
mation, minimum wage, working 
and living standards, accidents 
on the job, strike facts, unem- 
ployment, union conventions, 
Negro rights, McCarthyism, farm 
issues, election campaigns—this 
fact book will satisfy a busy 
trade unionjst who’ needs ready 
information in one pocket-sized 


digest of facts and who doesn’t 
have the time, to go looking for 


Michael Sholokhov 
Ata 


By MIKHAIL SHKERIN 
MOSCOW 


THE DOOR opened and 
someone entered the office. 
I turned to see a-‘man with 
a wheat-colored mustache, 


a smooth high forehead and 
curly hair streaked with gray. 
He was slightly below average 
height. He wore a khaki-colored 
tunic belted with a narrow black 
strap, navy-blue riding breeches, 
and soft high boots. 

This happened shortly after 
the war and I immediately 
thought, “Must be a demobilized 
officer,” and turned back to the 
man I was talking to. ' 

The newcomer bowed silently 
to us and took a seat near the 
desk. The man behind the desk, 
a Moscow newspaper reporter, 
seemed to know the visitor. I 
continued talking, but the jour- 
nalist kept casting anxious 
glances at the newcomer. I felt 
he was apologizing for keeping 
him waiting. I rose and said 
good-bye. 

The man with the wheat- 
mustache also rosev “Why don’t 
you introduce me to the critic?” 
he asked the journalist. 

I turned and looked into his 
face. Where had I seen him be- 
fore? I was certain I had. He 
held out his hand. 

“My name's Sholokhov,” he 
said. 

I was delighted and at the 
same time eeaed. I was de- 
lighted because I was meeting 
his famous Soviet author for 
the first time. I was ashamed 
because I had not recognized 
him in that amazing ordinary 
looking man with a smile touch- 
ing his lips beneath the peasant 
mustache. After all, I had seen 
hundreds of pictures of him. 

Only later did I realize why I 
had not recognized him. My 
imagination had painted him 
stern and unapprvachable, cer- 
tain to be a trifle stand-oftish. 
And of course he dressed in the 
Jatest fashion! With such a com- 
monplace picture in my mind, 
it is not surprising that I should 
have failed to recognize Sholok- 
hov in that ordinary looking, 
unassuming, shy man. 

* 


IN THE YEARS since then I 
have met Sholokhov frequently. 
I have visited him at his home 
in the Cossack village of Ves- 
henskaya on the Don, and at his 
Moscow apartment. I have never 
ceased to marvel at him. 

For more than a quarter of 
a century millions of people 
have been reading his remark- 
able books, books that have been 
published in 418 editions total- 
ing more than 20,000,000 copies 
in the Soviet Union, and in 
scores of editions abroad. 

By the time he was 34 he was 


P a 


: 


it in a half-dozen different 


places. 

This particular volume of the 
Labor Fact Book series has add- 
ed value because it covers 1953- 
1954, (and also the early part 
of 1955) the first two years of 
the Eisenhower-GOP adminis- 
tration. With the 1956 campaign 
already casting its shadow over 


all current events, this back- 
ground factual information ‘and 
summary of events for the years 
1953-1954 is pretty well ifdis- 
pensable. ‘i 
One shortcoming in the book 
was not finding any reference to 
the Puerto Rican people, who 
have emerged (at 
New York area) as a major sec- 
tion of the population in the last 
several years, and whose impact 
in the — has resulted in the 
creation of the CIO-AFE spon- 
soxed Labor. Advisory Commit- 


_—_ — 


a member of the USSR Academy 
of Sciences and a deputy to, the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 
In 1941 he was awarded a 
Stalin Prize, First Degree. 

Fame. enough to turn any 
man’s head. Yet Sholokhov has 
remained his simple, approach- 
able, modest self. 

He cannot stand pomp ‘and 
ceremony. He attends large 
gatherings with great unwilling- 
ness. "The attention showered 
on him causes him acute embar- 
rassment. He spends the greater 
part of the year at Veshenskaya, 
living amidst the people from 
whom he draws the characters 
in his novels. 

* 


SHOLOKHOV'’S life ‘story is 
typical for the Soviet writer. He 
comes from the working people. 
His mother was a farm laborer, 
his father a tradesman’s assist- 
ant. Sholokhov’s youth coincided 
with the years of the Revolution 
and the Civil; War. At'16 he 
joined a Red Army detachment 
and fought as a private in the 
final battles against the White 
Cossack bands on the Don. 


In 1923 Sholokhov came to 
Moscow, where he worked as a 
loader and stonemason. It was 
at this period that he began to 
write. His first collection, 
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“Stories of the Don, appeared 
in 1925. 

The success enjoyed § by 
“Stories of the Don” determined 


Sholokhov’s future path. At the 
age of 20 he was a recognized 
author. When he returned home 
to the Don from Moscow he 
embarked upon a novel of broad 
scope about the Revolution and 
the Civil War. 

Of course, he never suspected 
when he started that it would 
take him 14 years to finish the 
novel, that it would grow into 
a novel of four volumes, and that 
it would be a momentous con- 
tribution to Russian and world 
literature. He wrote, he says, 
what his heart dictated, what he 
wanted to say, what he could 
not help writing. 

By the end of 1927 he had 
completed the first: volume. He 
chose a poetic title for it. “And 
Quiet Flows the Don.” The river 
Don is indeed an _ unhurried, 
quiet sleepy river, a river of epic 


‘majesty. Yet what a drama of 


human passions was played on 
the banks of that quiet river! 
* 


AND QUIET Flows the Don” 
appeared first serially in the 
magazine Oktyabr during 1928, 
It produced a tremendous im- 
pression on the public. In crafts- 
manship and artistic, merit it 
ranks with the finest of Russian 
and world classics. 

The most secret contradictory 
emotions and thoughts of: the 
Russian people were reflected in 
the stirring characters and the 


dramatic and tragic scenes of 


life depicted in the novel. One 
hears the din of battle and the 
song of nightingales, the curses 
and groans of the dying and the 
triumphant cries of the victori- 
ous, the weeping of those in 
anguish and the passionate mur- 
mur of lovers. 

The very first volume pre- 
sented to the reader powerful 
individual, strong-willed charac- 
ters as different as they are 
vivid and contradictory. 

Many of them. are espisodic 
characters, but they are all 
drawn so vividly they are unfore 


_gettable. And with what ten- 


lerness, charm and_ spiritual 
‘beauty and strength he endow- 


ed his heroine, Aksinya, the or- 


twelfth volume of labor facts .to 7 Pier: (Continued on next page) j : 


tee on Puerto Rican: Affairs, .., 
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The Death of a Child 
: amined a Truth 


Special to The Worker 
AGATE, Colo. 


TRUCK loaded,» with 

human cargo skidded 
and overturned in a mid- 
night accident recently 
near this farming town. 
The crash hurled 54 men, 
women and children across the 
road. It killed an eleven-month- 
old baby. And _ it spilled the 


truth of conditions among mi- 
grant workers. 


Witnesses who saw “bodies 
piled up along the highway... 
like a plane crash” and later, 
the horrified people of Colo- 
rado, wanted to know why peo- 
ple are being herded like cat- 
tle into trucks for the distance 
hauls between jobs. 

The answer to that question 
unfolds a history of greed in- 
volving one of the state’s largest 
sugar refineries, and implicating 
at least three Colorado agencies. 

The farm workers, all of 
them Mexican- Americans, were 
hired in early May by the Holly 
Sugar Co of Colorado Springs. 
They were being trucked from 
their homes in Westlaco, Tex., 
to sugar beet farms in Worland, 
Wyo., under contract to Holly. 

. Their driver, Conrado Lopez, 
35, whose family was travelling 
with the crew, braked sudden- 
ly as a brief rain spattered the 
countryside. 

Although witnesses to > the 
midnight crash, driving directly 
behind the truck, testified that 
Lopez had kept to a careful 35 
miles an hour, efforts were made 
at first to place full responsibil- 
ity on the driver. 


FIVE AMBULANCES and 
four cars sped the 25 injured, 
several of them pregnant wo- 
men, to Colorado General hos- 
pital in Denver, 50 miles away, 
where a team of doctors were 
alerted for emergency aid. 

But once they arrived, there 
was a delay because hospital 
officials demanded $300 before 
aid could begin. There wasn’t 
that much cash among all the 
victims. The injured baby, Dan- 
iel Lucio, died on the operating 
table as doctors were closing an 
incision. His chest had been 
crushed and his skull fractured. 

News of the hospital delay, 
unknown or suppressed by the 
Denver press, was reported by 
the Colorado Committee to 
Protect Civil Liberties, which 
sent a delegation offering aid 
the night of the accident. 

In the hospital corridor the 
delegation found the victims, 
still dazed, awaiting word on 
those more seriously injured. 
Two unidentified men had ap- 
proached them. No one in the 
crash —— English. The two 
men reluctantly admitted they 


| A. Dadam of Agden 
a 


were spokesmen for Holly 
Sugar. One of them gestured 
toward the victims, and said: 


“You can see_ that they re 
oa! dressed—we're going to 
uy clothes for them tomorrow. 
They're all satisfied that we're 
doing good.” The next day's 
papers reported Holly's offer to 
pay the hospital bills for the 
injured, and expenses while the 
others stayed in a hotel. 

* 


BUT the scandal wasnt 
hushed so easily. It broke wide 
open the next day, when Goy. 
Johnson met reporters with em- 
ployment director Bemard 
Teets at his side. 


“It’s a miracle half these peo- 
ple weren't killed,” Gov. John- 
son said, and.demanded to know 
why people are being hauled 
like cattle through the state. 


Teets had an easy answer. 


“These people aren't. herded 
like cattle,” he said.. “They are 
not prodded into the truck or 
loaded in chutes. They. travel 
voluntarily.” 

“They may not do it with a 

prod or a whip,” the Governor 
retorted, “but they have the 
whip of getting a job so they 
and their families can eat. 

“Youre contracting the haul- 
ing of people in trucks. You're 
a party to that and you cant 
escape it.” 

But apparently, by the end of 
the week every one of the state 
agencies involved had escaped 
it. 

® State Employment officials 
disclaimed authority. Teets vir- 
tually absolved the huge sugar 
firms—Holly, Great Western and 
American Crystal Sugar Co.— 
when he said: 

“, . - In effect, it’s a matter 
of calling the ovcercrowing to 
the crew leaders attention again 
and again, but that’s been done 
for years and still it doesn’t do 
any good.” 

® State Patrol chief Gilbert 
Carrel said his authority is lim- 
ited to seeing that each jolted, 
cramped passenger has room to 
sit. Then he implied the driver 
was to blame: 

“If they are standing,” he 
said, “it tends to sway the vehi- 
cle when it goes around a_curve 
— just like cattle or sheep 
trucks.” 

® State Attorney - General 
Duke Dunbar, who is chairman 
of the Colorado Highway Safety 
Council, said he could find “no 
specific law” to bar overcrowd- 
ing of human. transport. 

® Governor Johnson then 
sent this wire to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission: “Priv- 
ate truckers are hauling migrant 
workers in freight trucks from 
Texas to Colorado, Wyoming, 
Montana, Idaho and other states 
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without any regard to safety or 
comfort of men, women or chil- 


dren being hauled. 


“Colorado Public Utilities 
Commission pleads no jurisdic- 
tion since these are interstate 
hauls . . . what is responsibility 
of ICC in such matters?” 

® The ICC reply: > “Trans- 
portation of migratory workers 
in trucks .as usually conducted 
is not subject to interstate com- 
merce commission jurisdiction 
and thus apparently subject to 
police powers of states... .” 

* 

AS OFFICIALS washed their 
hands of the whole affair, a 
long-ignored legislative commit- 
tee report on migrant workers 
re-appeareg to haunt them. 

The report, dated 1951, 
pleaded with the Colorado leg- 
islature to enforce control over 
the freight trucks loaded with 
farm workers, by compelling 
State Patrol inspection. 

Construction of -rest camps, 
too, was urged by the commit- 
tee because the workers were 
“exhausting themselves by long 
driving, by sleeping in and un- 
der trucks along the roadside.” 

Both proposals were shelved. 
The then Gov. Thornton blast- 
ed the report as “not a true pic- 
ture grossly exaggerated 
. . . a black eye for Colorado.” 

Now, the mangled bodies on 
the road near Agate, and the 
death of a child, have exposed 
the truth. Protests flooded the 
state house. Columnist Bruce 
Gustin of the Denver Post pro- 
tested the -method of moving 
workers in trucks “packed in like 
sardines.” 

* 

“PACKING them into trucks 
as if they were hogs or sheep,” 
he said, “is repugnant to every 
humane instinct. 

“Certainly, the state employ- 
ment service . . can insist that 
the sugar.company ... shall pay 
for adeqaute transportation, in- 
cluding seats for all passengers, 
not merely sitting space on the 
floor of a truck bet, or it can 
refuse to recruit workers.” 

In the Rocky Mountain 
News, Pasquale Marranbino 
said: “Somebody in the Colo- 
rado state employment service 
. . . must have known. Some- 
body working for the Holly 
Sugar Co., employers of». . 
cheap labor, must have known. 

“Somebody, a collection of 
people, might justly be accused 
of the murder of little Daniel 
Lucio.” 

BUT BY the end of the week, 
the Governor’s anger, so vocal 
earlier, had simmered down to 
a demand that the Legislature 
act--in 1956. 

That’s not soon enough, says 
the Colorado -Committee to 
Protect Civil Liberties. 
open letter to the governor, it 
urged a hearing to fix respon- 
sibility, buses for the workers, 
adequate compensation for the 
families caught in the tragedy, 
and a special session of the Leg- 
islature at once. 

“We dare not put it off till 
next year,” they said, “and risk 
the lives of more people.” 


SHOLOKHOV 


(Continued from Page 8) 


dinary Russian woman. 

But I am getting ahead of 
myself. These volumes were 
published in newspapers, maga- 
zines and separate editions up 
until 1940, when the last volume 
was finished. Since then the 
complete novel has appeared 
annually in new editions of 


enormous size. 
In the Soviet Union “And Quiet 


Flows the Don” has: been trans- 


lated into 55 languages.. It has 
translated abroad into Eng- 
Ish, French, German, Chinese, 
Y spe Hungarian; 


the vices 
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The Legendary Kaatskills’ 


ACCORDING to Diedrich 
Knickerbocker, . the _ historian, 
New York's weather is pro- 
duced high in the Kaatskill (or 
Catskill) mountains by spirits 


first discovered by the Indians. 


These spirits are ruled by a ven- ~ 


erable woman, known simply as 
the Mother who dwells on the 
highest peak overlooking the 
Hudson and tends to the open- 
ig and closing of the doors of 
Day and Night. According to 
Diedrich (or at least to the In- 


‘dians, for Diedrich doesn’t take 


full responsibility for this ac- 
count) she hangs up the new 
moon in the skies and cuts up 
the old ones into stars. “In times 
of drought, if pseperly propi- 
tiated, she would spin light sum- 
mer clouds ot of cobwebs and 
morning dew, and send them off 
from the crest of the moun- 
tain... until, dissolved by the 
sun, they would fall in gentle 
showers, causing the grass to 
spring, the! ‘fruits to ripen, and 
the corn té grow an inch an 
hour. If displeased, however, 
she would brew up clouds black 
as ink, sitting in the midst of 
them like a bottle-bellied spider; 
and when these clouds broke, 
woe betide the valleys.” 
DURING a recent weekend 
in the Kaatskills we believe we 
spotted the abode of The Mother 
Spirit-from a safe distance, of 
course, because we were not dis- 
posed to jeopardize either our 
failing legs or our illusions by 
approaching too close to her 
peak. Certainly we observed at 
close quarters her handiwork, 
for in the little valley where we 
visited, the grass was high and 
green and the lush meadows 
were dotted with yellow butter- 
cups, blue asters and reddish 
paint-brushes. If one parted the 
grass, he could find a half dozen 


varieties of tiny blue or white~ 


flowers including the fabulous 
little shooting star. Nor had«the 
Mother neglected the trees 
which are the crowning glory of 
these mountains — flowering lo- 
custs, maple, trembling aspen, 
hickory and chestnut. 

Several times during our stay 
the Mother Spirit exhibited her 
displeasure, piling up some black 
clouds which appeared sudden- 
ly from nowhere, transforming 
the blue and purple heights to 
smudgy gray, and which just as 
suddenly released their cargo of 
water. The little river which at 
morning had gurgled merrily at 
the foot of the valley became a 


“uralist, 


In an’ 


Swedish, Italian and many other 
languages. Everywhere it is 
praised highly as a brilliant ex- 
ample of Russian literature. 
Parallel with his work on the 
second and third volumes of 
“And Quiet Flows’ the Don,” 
Sholokhov wrote “Seeds of To- 
morow,” which appeared in 
1932. It enjoyed the same in- 
stant — success everywhere as 

“And Quiet Flows the Don.” 

Twenty-two years later Sholok- 
hov returned to “Seeds of To- 
morrow,” publishing chapters 
from the continuation that he is 
now writing in magazines and 
newspapers. These chapters 
show that his gifts’ as-a writer 
have steadily grown. 

His third long novel “They 
Fought for Their Homeland” 
treats of the patriotic war 
of 1941-45. Excerpts from this 
novel have appeared from time 
to time in_ recent years. 

Sholokhov celebrated his 50th 
birthday on May ‘24 at the 


height of his creativeness. One 


cannot doubt that he will pro- 
duce new and distinguished 


novels as’ the years’ zo by. 


torrent, thereby postponing the 

fishing expedition upon which 

the Little King’s heart was set. 
* 

BUT the Mother Spirit was 
not difficult to placate and an- 
other hour brought blue skies 
with only those summer clouds 
which Diedrich says were spun 
from cobwebs and morning 
dew. Fish bait was not hard to 
come by, for the gnarled and 
ancient apple trees were ‘every- 
where hung with the silken webs 
of the Lasiocampidae, or tent ca- 
terpillar. The caterpillars them- 
selves crawled on rocks and 
stumps and leaves to be plucked 


._ like the ripe apples which these 


trees had borne long ago in their 
youth. With a fearlessness com- 
mon to two-vear-olds and en- 
tomologists, Baby Sister plucked 
them, studied them, and even 
fondled them against her nose, 
apparently enjoying the tickle 
they produced. When we could 
entice One away from her, we 


._ would impale it upon the tiny 


hook at the end of the Little 
King's line. But no fish bit and 
we reluctantly concluded that 
the Lasiocampidae holds more 
attraction for Baby Sister than 
for the creatures which live—or 
are/ supposed to live—berieath 
the swirling waters of our little 
river. 

Diedrich does not mention 
that the Mother Spirit con- 
cerned herself.with birds but we 
can report that with or without 
her patronage they were much 
in evidence. On our first morn- 
ing we saw a scarlet tanager 
and Jater, when a fellow guest 
arrived who could identify birds 
by their songs, we were enabled 
to locate a gorgeously colored 
oriole and his mate, a song spar- 
row and a devy of warblers. 

* 

NO MOUNTAINS in our 
country. are more surrounded by 
myth and legend than the Cat- 
skills. John Burroughs, the nat- 
who was born in these 
mountains and always returned 
to them from his wanderings, 
said that the profusion of rocks . 
was explained to him as a boy 
with the tale that. the devil's 
apron-string broke as he was 
carrying a load of them over- 
head and the mass tumbled to 
the groud hereabouts. But it was 
Washington Irving, who pre- 
served most of the old stories 
for us, including Rip Van 
Winkle and the Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow which ‘he at- 
tributed to our fictitious Died- 
rich. Perhaps the prevalence of 
legend arises from the age of 
these mountains for, as Bur- 
roughs said, they are among the 
oldest in the world. The Rockies, 
the Alps and the Himalayas 
were gestating in the womb of 
the earth when the Catskills 
were already raising their heads 
towards the skies. For it is a 
“singular contradiction, ” Bur- 
roughs wrote, “that in their out- 
lines old mountains look young, 
dnd young mountains look old. 
The only youthful feature about 
young mountains is that they 
carry their heads very high, and ~ 
the only old feature about old 
mountains is that they have a 
look of repose and calmness and 

ace. 

“Not till the rocks are clothed 
with soil made out of their own 


decay are outlines softened and 


life made possible,” ‘he. said. 
“Old mountains . ... wear an ar- 
mor of soil and verdure over 
their rounded forms on which 
the arrows of Time have little 
effect. The turbulent and noi y 
and stiff-necked period of you 
is far behind them.”—R.F.H. 


THE A@TO sToRry, 


hours..Many are already making 
that charge. 

To take one example, a local 
of James Careys IVUE-CIO in 
Philadelphia signed a contract 
with an employer of 800 work- 
ers providing a raise of nine cents 
an hour. But on the union's in- 
sistence the nine cents was put 
into a fund that will be used to 
supplement compensation checks 
of laid off workers. It need hard- 
ly be added that on nine cents 


the workers will not be guaran- 


Harvester Workers Have qa Stake teed full wages. But even more 
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‘Sitdown Marks Up World of a 
St ‘at American Motors eaien tte 
@ only employes with two or three 
C10 | ‘ 
AN INTENSIFICATION ia | Jat af |. IT IS not the outright flat-foot- 
of the struggle between the, | ~ ae. 1955 OEMAMIS; | 3 cpdoultioa: to CAW. coliling 
: -.. 3.| workers in the AMC chain will not 
unions and the companies is be served in a watering down of GAW wt ben 
eT oc dea dh od expen ganda machine that should at = 
leading auto shops. At Amer-) workers in past years, during which | Sm WAGE & } Ones Cone Se 
ican Motors (formerly Nash), a| its advanced gains were able to ma- > at y ts ese — the calculations of the “sober- 
aie ) “7 » ‘ * 4: . han ° - 
sitdown strike that spread to 2,700) terially influence negotiations in fh ycx-o tacts» f | bargaining table: It.is the latter 
a ho can inveigle laber into a 
down for more than a day after high at Milwaukee AMC, where Rega ee oe ee w 
the company had arbitrarily dis-| there is tremendous interest in and “Ream germ scheme that could in the long 
ciplined a man without involving|support for the negotiations at OS cee Sine eee GAW and weaken the fight for 
. , ~ bt: L. wed it. , 
ings. Although sparked by indig- has just sent another $7,000 to the : ot ne ny ege erga er 
nation over this single incident, the! hard pressed Kohler workers. | | 
sitdown was the culmination of} At the Allis-Chalmers plant, fight for -other basic demands, 
i OM especially wages and _ shorter 
key things in the present one-year 10.000 work 
contract (Local 75’s first written) *7-VYY Workers, there was an up- 
Lset in the recent local: union elec- 
rank and file are rebelling against tions. The entire administration 
are: the “sole right of the com-'slate, except for the office of presi- 
pany to set standards without prior gent where there was no contest, 
the union.” _| and file” slate led by Edward Mer- 
For, years the union had negoti- ten, who was himself reelected to 
ated standards, with the standard the post ot vice-president that he 
agreed. The cut in relief time) administration’ slate, led by presi- 
from 48 minutes to 24 minutes) dent Ralph Koenig qas able to sal- 
per day when work started on the vage three of the nine posts on the | 
spot for the workers. These issues! new “rank and file” caucus does (Continued from Page 3) ‘ | what it has unloaded on its dealers.| important is the fact that the 
are reflected in the “programs of not —_— to offer any funda- 7 | eth * fund is entirely at the expense 
several of the candidates in the mental programmatic differences as| ¢ automated giants of the auto) 47 ong wry Harvester, the| of the workers. The nine cents 
bership is determined to substan-| union administration. observers) 2€W industrial tractor plant. Ford) al Ried ehle - “ykshaee™ 
) | os __.|Other main equipment producers—| @mvelopes. And this victory 
tially change the contract. - | here are of the aot" that the up-; 18 Out for 12 percent of the farm) Allis-Chalmers. John Dias Oliver,| was hailed by Carey as the first 
GAW pact—obviously ‘a “pat- 


2 ! ears seniority or more. 
if MILWAUKEE. . ‘ if 
Gy ER | from the big business propa- 
taking place in Milwaukee's conditions won by the Milwaukee | 
Som WAGE 
minded” compromisers. at the 
workers caused the plant to shut} other plants. Union solidarity runs : . al Sm om mpm | 
we et om ee ww ot P| Yun discredit the whole idea 
a union steward in the proceed-| Ford and GM. In addition the local 
_ ed-as only diversion from the 
disgust over the contract. The p01 UAW Local 248 represents| 
contract in 20 years) which the} 
agreement and consultation with| was swept aside in favor of a ‘rank 
being set only after the union had) had won last year. The incumbent 
current model was another et is committee. While the 
"annual union elections. The mem- against the program of the local | industry . GM is now building a UAW-CIO this year takes on the| Was originally due to go into pay 
Although the AMC Council,’ set reflects considerable restlessness Massey-Harris, Caterpillar, and’ saae 
ern. 


2 Re the oe locals in| among the majority of AC work-| J. I. Case 

the chain, agreed to an extension ers, and a militancy and demand ge 

of the present contract until late! for action that shows impatience The big reeittt features in & | 2 Car ak oar tae 
August, Local 75 has already noti-! with the lack of initiative display- farm equip ernerges, ap agen 3 4 they did agree to advance some 
fied its management that it would ed by the adminitsration in bargain- © ate the unity of the workers peta the principle of supple- 
not extend their agreement. Along ing and handling of grievances. ‘in_ the Harvester chain. Every mentary Ft. s2aoray <8 do so to 
with this, Local 75 has unani- There is some nostalgia expressed’ [THC farm equipment production) <0). is a degree that the basic 
mously rejected the idea of a among AC workers for “the good- ‘unit, except the AF L-represented 

Milwaukee plant, is now in the 


corporati id tract, fearing old days,” meaning the days of idea, egg rye nar rhe 

orporation-wide contract, fearin ays, meaning— day | , ge FE ar naan hg 

that the entire grievance proce-| the Christoffel administration. Har- UAW-CIO. For the first time, the really 8 
company is unable to set union 


| | ga ' that limited concession they of 
dure would suffer. In past years Old Christoffel, former union presi-' ape y 
: against union, local against local. 


; course take it for zranted that 
grievances were generally settled dent, is now serving a four to six, ..| the union must give up certain 
on the spot or within a few days.| yeat sentence in Terre Haute after] Harvester has been deprived of its things and forego a wage. in- 
With: the present contract, griev-| having been framed by the com-| equipment business as. against its | traditional divisive strategy of crease. The Ford cts. is a 
ances often take three to six weeks; Pany on a perjury charge. | present five percent, concentratin g| peating down one union, then! clear example. 
to settle, and there is particular There is some concern here thats on the small tractor. levelling off the other. Nor should it be overlooked 
bitterness against this by the rank the apathy of many AC workers 0" These factors leave little doubt er oe yo ee Oe the that the’ companies, even when 
and file sections of the leadership wards the Koenig administration, | |) i Sa rvenh tract st  Streng of the Harvester workers in a bargaining mood, seek the 
at 75. expressed in lack of attendance at le hk “rag nig ie ; 2 jat an all-time high. This new longest possible contracts so the 
* union meetings, threatens the life | i "ie gt fe aE tage = Pa rom de- door remains closed for the long- 

eh ° , | . , “'¢ ‘ . a ‘ , . 
WHILE THE Milwaukee local of the union local. It is expec ted | ng strike preparations by vast omg hadie 2 aa con-) est possible time against other 


does not have a go-it-alone atti- that|the recent upset may inject “' stockpiling of farm machinery and 


_|new militancy into the life of Lo- | ‘ : 
tude, there is nonetheless a feel ‘cal 248, whichi can attract the ac-| by a frantic step-up in production 


ing ‘that the interests of all the tive support and participation of its Just ay ~ — a 
members. The latest issue of| 0 tor which there is no visible 


, “Unity” the shop paper issued by market. 
the Auto section of the Communist; Certain key plants are working 
Party of iWsconsin, calls upon the six days. These include the East 
shop workers to get behind their|Moline, Illinois Farmall _ plant, 
union leaders in a united effort to) which-makes the new model trac- 
guarantee successful culmination of tor, the Conton, Illinois plant, sup- 
negotiations on the contract. plier for Farmall, the Springfield, 
At Local 438, AC Sparkplug (a|Qhio, truck plant, the Memphis 
GM plant, nota part of Allis-Chal- plant which makes the cotton 
mers), representing mostly women picker. 
| workers, a tremendous majority} It is estimated that the com- 
was given in favor of strike action| pany has already built a $250,000,- 
to implement the GAW demand on!000 inventory of farm equipment 
GM. Istored at its own plants, besides 


Words that will live... 


important changes like a raise 
in wages and a cut in hours. 
Workers resent gains at the 
cost of wage increases or other 
important factors m a contract. 
They become bitter when those 
gains aren't even worthwhile. 
The basic idea back of their sup- 
port of the GAW is the hope of 
security—WORK OR WAGES. 
They feel that insecurity now 
and are hardly likely to take 
comfort in the “little-at-a-time” 
idea and the possibility of a 
“little more” three or more years 
later, when many of them are 
completely eliminated by auto- 
mation, depressions and like de- 
velopments. 


—— 


Doeuments from 
American History. 


TWO WEEKS after John 
Browns raid on Harper's Ferry, 
Henry David Thoreau called a 
meeting in Concard, on Oct. 30, 
1859. His speech at this meet- 
ing is one of the most profound 
and moving in all American his- 
tory. We reprint it in part. 

* 


_HE WAS by descent and birth 
a New England farmer, a man of 
great common sense, deliberate 
and practical as that class is, 
and ‘tenfold more so. He was 
like the best of those who stood 
at Concord Bridge once, on Lex- 
ington Common, and on Bunker 
Hill, only he was firmer and 
iy OM i than any that 

I have chanced to hear of as 
there. It was'no abolition lectur- 
er that converted him. Ethan 
Allan and Stark, with whom_he 
may in some respects be com- 
pared, were rangers in a lower 


age to face his country herself 
when she was in the wrong. 
He did not go to the college 


called Harvard. He was not fed. 


on the pap that is there 
furnished. As he phrased it, “I 
know no more of grammar than 
one of your calves.” But he went 
to. the great university of the 
West, where he sedulously pur- 
sued the study of Liberty, for 
which he had early betrayed a 
fondness, and having taken many 
degrees, he finally commenced 
the public practice of Humanity 
in Kansas. Such were his humani- 
ties, and not any study of gram- 
mar. He would have left a Greek 
accent ‘slanting the wrong way, 
and righted up a falling man. 

The newspapers seem to .ig- 
nore, or perhaps are really ig- 
norant of the fact, that there 
are at least as many as two or 
three individuals to a town 
throughout the North, who think 


much as the present speaker 


prise. I do not hesitate to say 
that they are an.important and 


+ does about::him-and his enter- » , 


growing party. We aspire to be 
something more than stupid and 
timid chattels, pretending to read 
history and our Bibles, but dese- 
crating every house and every 
day we breathe. Perhaps anxious 
politicians may prove that only 
17 white men and five Negraes 


, | 
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were concerned in the late enter- 
prise; but their very anxiety to 
prove this might suggest to them- 
selves that all is not told. Why do 
they still dodge the truth? They 
are so anxious because of a dim 
consciousness of the fact, which_ 
they did not distinctly face, that 
at feast a million of the free in- 
habitants of the United States 
would have rejoiced if it had suc- 
ceeded. They at most only criti- 
cize the tactics. Though we wear 
no crepe, the thought of that 
man’s porte and probable fate 
is spoiling many a mans day 
here at the North for other think- 
ing. If any one who has seen 
him here can pursue successfully . 
any other. train of thought, I do 
not know what he is made of. 
If there is any such who gets his 
usual allowance of sleep, I will 
warrant him to fatten i 
under any circumstances which 
do not touch his body or purse. 
I hear one ask,” Yankee-like, 
“What will he gain by it?” as.if 
he expected to fill h 


suppose he could get four-and- 
sixpence a day for being hung, 
take the year round; but then he 
stands a chance to save a con- 
siderable part of his soul—and 
such a soul!—which you do not. 
No doubt you can get more in 
your market for a quart of milk 
than for a quart of blood, but 
that is not the market that heroes 
carry their blood to. 

ink of him—of his rare quali- 
ties! such a man as it takes ages 
to make, and ages to tinderstand. 
A man such as the sun may not 
rise upon again in this benight- 
ed land. To whose making went 
the costliest material, the finest 


adamant; sent to be the redeemer ~ 


of those in captivity; and the 
only use to which you set sort 
him is to hang him at the end of 
a rope! You pretend to care 


for Christ crucified, consider — 


what you are about to do to him 


who offered himself to be the 


savior of four millions of men. 


‘1+: Semrcer Echoes of -Harper's 

is pockets by Fes 
Well, no, I don’, 40. 
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Billy Graham and the H-Bomb INTERVIEW ae 


Archie Talks About Fite 


By 


Continued from Page“1) 
[Churchill and Eisenhower] be- 
lieve that the hope of the world 
today is a spiritual reawakening. 
Sir Winston said that we have 
three or four years. It is not 
at ee Baa " 

Needless to say Billy Graham’s 
right to preach is indisputable. 
But equally axiomatic is the 
right to examine his preach- 
ments and to express one $ opin- 
ions of them. Billy, the reports 
indicate, argues that man is in- 
herently a sinner, he is born a 
sinner and he will die aesinner 
unless he turns to God. There is 

no need to seek the causes of 
worldly evil in the world itself. 

So when the correspondent of 
the British Reynolds’ News, or- 
gan of the eight-million strong 
cooperative movement there, 
asked Billy; “What do you think 
should be done about the 
H-bombs,” the evangelist’s reply 
was prompt: “The problem,” he 
said, “is not the H-bomb. The 


problem is Sin.” 
* 


THEOLOGY is not my field, 
and perhaps, by Billy’s defini- 
tion I am lost, but follow the 
news and it seems to me it is he 
who does not stand for-square 
with -the views I have read of 
many churchmen; Protestant, 
Catholic, Jewish, Methodist, 


Baptists, the Pope himself, have 
demanded the abolition of the 


H-bomb, a matter they do not 
seem to regard as irrelevant. 


And.in Miami, recently, . the 
Southern Baptist Convention, in 
whose fold Billy at least theore- 
.tically belongs, adopted a resolu- 
tion appealing for negotiations 
between the nations to outlaw 
the H-bomb and other weapons 
of mass destruction. 


But Billy Graham’s temporal 
views seem strangely akin to 
those who spouse thermonuclear 
diplomacy. I suspect it is in this 
that we will find the reasons few 
workingmen attend his _ roof- 
raising evangelism. For these 
are the bulk of mankind that 
would abolish the instruments 
that can’ burn the world’s chil- 
dren to crisp. I suspect that the 
evangelist's views on matters 
temporal is why he finds such 
enthusiastic sponsors as the 
Queen of England who will lis- 
ten intently to Billy Grahm and 

et find it possible to maintain 
fee silence on the murdered chil- 
dren of Kenya. This is why he 
finds such enthusiastic sponsors as 
Winston Churchill who has dis- 
tinguished himself in many re- 
spects but rarely, so far as I 
know, in the hn of the spirit. 

I am led to wonder whether 
there is not a strong affinity be- 
tween the Billy Sunday of my 
youth, who abhorred Labor, and 
the Billy Graham of_ this day, 
who reveres Royalty. 


Tito Talks Anger Wall Street 


(Continued from Page 4) 


system. This would be beneficial 
to everybody. It would remove the 
danger of German militarism ever 


again menacing the peace of the 
world. 

Secondly, they agreed that ten- 
sions in the Far East would be 
eased by recognition of China's 
legitimate claim to Formosa and its 
legal right to its seat in the United 
Nations. | 

Agreement was also reached on 
basic coexistence sprinciptes. They 
were: 

1. The ~indivisibility of peace 
and equality of all nations. 

2. Coexistence, regardlses of so- 
cial systems or ideology. 

3. Ending trade barriers among 
nations. 


4. Assistance to underdeveloped 
countries through UN. 


5. Against propaganda which 
arouses enmity among nations. 

6. Condemnation of aggression 
and of the political and economic 
domination of any countries by 
others. . | 

7. Criticism of military blocs 
among nations because they pro-) 
duce tensions. 

In order to create a proper at- 
mosphere for énding the cold war 
the joint declaration called for a 
general arms reduction and limita- 
tion of armaments, including a ban 
of atomic weapons. Such arms 
agreements would create the kind 
F soutinl confidence enabling the 
big powers to settle the thorniest 
issues, like Germany. 


* 

BUT THE negotiations in Bel- 
grade ‘showed that this was not 
merely a reconciliation of two 
states. It was not an ordinary ex- 
ample of peacetul coexistence, im- 
portant though that is in itself. 
It showed that the basis of this 
specific reconciliation is socialism. 
Thus, the two countries agreed on 
a whole series of treaties-on eco- 
nomic, cultural and scientffic re- 
lations and on thé exchange of in- 
formation. The Soviet Union, for 
example, -will help Yugoslavia, as 
the USSR has been helping the 
Peoples _ Democracies, establish 
atomic plants for the peaceful use 
of atomic energy. 

‘Of major importance was the 
R oe: to develop an fan 
change of socialist experiences” 
tween both countries, These fea- 
‘tures of the joint declaration point- 


_ed up what the Soviet representa- 
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tives have emphasized about the 
reasons for deep-going friendshi 
with Yugoslavia. They have not 
that in Yugoslavia three features 
predominate: 

1. The public ownership of the’ 
basic means of production. 

2. The main classes are the 
workers and peasants. 

3. The Yugoslav working people 
share the common aims of the in- 
ternational working class. 

All this made for the kind of 
close bonds stressed in the joint 
declaration. 

. 

FOR THE American people and 
for the people everywhere this 
agreemem meant that the cause of 
world peace had been greatly ad- 
vanced. 

Both the Soviet and Yugoslav 
leaders have stressed the impor- 
tance of the agreement for the 
international labor movement. Par- 
ticularly, they underline the point 
that internal questions, including 
“different concrete forms of the 
development of socialism are, ex- 
clusively the affairs of the people 
of the individual countries.” 


The Yugoslav-Soviet reconcilia- 
tion and agreement to work jointly 
for world peace was part of a big- 
ger pattern of advancing peaceful 
settlements in every area of the 
world. It was a significant prelude 


to the Big Four meeting. It was| 


important in the light of the latest 
Soviet proposal to the West Ger- 
man government to negotiate a 
diplomatic and trade  concane in 
Moscow. 


It was a refutation of the idea 
that the Big Four meeting is doom- 
ed to merely “identifying” world 
tensions as Secretary of State 
Dulles has put it. Events show 
that tensidgs can be eased and 
eliminated. _ 

And no small part in this process 
is being played by the bold and 
self critical step the Soviet leaders 
took in admitting and rectifying the 
serious error made iy the split with 
Yugoslavia in 1948. 


Undoubtedly there were devel- 
opments in Yugoslavia during the 
past period which have been Jay- 
ing the basis for rectifying many 
errors of the Yugoslav leaders, 

The Soviet Union demonstrates 


that only the strong can be truly} 
self-critical. And in this develop-| 


ment it has served the greatest goal 
of our times—achieving a lasting 
peace. gs Vi jae ae 
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* he loses, there 


By LESTER RODNEY . 


SUMMIT, N.J.—Archie Moore pulled on the last lay 
in his room at the rustic farmhouse type training camp, snap 
on which he had imprisoned some music he particularly lik 


ring for an interview with a “group of sports writers from New 
York. to be followed by a workout. : 

“Archie, how much do you weigh?,” he intoned in a falsetto 
as he started, anticipating the opening question with a grin. 

For weight is indeed quite a point for the 38 year old light 
heavyweight champion as he prepares for his June 22 title defense 
against middleweight champion Bobo Olson at the Polo_Grounds, 
home of the former National League kingpins. ~— 

Oriented toward fighting -heavyweights the past few years, 
since he has beaten every light heavy contender several times, and 


especially looking to a crack at the reluctant dragon himself, hea 
champ Rocky Marciano, Moore has had a hard time coming ba 


to the 175 pound light heavy limit. He would, of - course, have 


vastly 


.wouldn't fight him, yet, so Archie took the fi 
young middleweight challenger as a good money fight, as a 


erred not to make that weight again, but Marciano 


t' with the rugged 


me- 


onstration of the proper way to regard the word “champion,” i.e. 
by taking on anyone who wanted a chance at the title, and thus as a 
further rouser of pressure to force Marciano into the ring with him. 

Out in the garage like room housing the ring, light and heavy 
bags, and two rows of wooden benches, Archie stood on the raised 


platform holding the light bag and answered the writers’ 


questions. 


As he expected, it began with the weight. But he wasn’t telling. 


21 Pounds Off ! 


“WHY WON'T you tell us how much you weigh now?,” asked 


one scribe. 


“Because then everyone would know how much I weigh,” 


joshed Archie. For his own good reasons, he said, he wasn’t. 


revealing the progress of his battle to take off 21 pounds. He 


readily admitted to weighin 


196 when he started training for 


this fight. “I was 212 for Valdes,” he added wryly referring to his 
last fight with the giant Cuban heavyweight contender, 

Anyone who thinks it is easy at the age of 38 to take off that 
many pounds hasn’t been 38 and trying to take off pounds, that’s 
for sure. For that matter, just fighting at all is no small thing for 
a 38 year old. Jack Dempsey was no more than 32 when he lost 
to Gene Tunney in the second fight in the twilight. of his career. 

“Archie, are you worried about making the weight?,” was the 


obvious question. ~ 


He hesitated a bit. “I'll do my darnest to make it,” he said, 
and then, “No, I’m not really worried about my weight.” 
Does it weaken him for a fight when he has to come down 


that much? 


“Ummm, not too much,” he said. But he made it clear that 
he would rather fight at say, 193 pounds, or “a bit out of condition,” 
than too finely drawn at 175. So there is the recognition of some 
handicap here, and it should also be kept in mind that Olson can 
eat all he wants and come in strong as a bull at 170 or 172. 

“Archie,” asked another, “Are you trying to worry Olson with 


this secrecy about your weight?” 


“No,” said the veteran campaigner with a patient smile, “I’m 
not trying to worry Olson. I'll worry Olson when I get in the ring.” 
2 


A Gamble, Yes... 


THE SUBJECT of weight exhausted, the questions shifted -to 


the fight itself. 


“Isn't this a big gamble for you, Archie?” 
“Sure, every fight’s a gafhble,” was the answer. 


How did he regard Olson? 


“From the little I've seen,” said Archie, “I'd say he’s real good 


as a middleweight.” 


“Ah,” said , one, “You put 
SPECIAL stress on ‘as a middle- 
weight,’ ‘don’t you?” 

“No,” said Archie, “I didn’t 
put SPECIAL stress on it. He’s 
a middleweight and that’s‘ how 
I've seen him’ fight.” 

Bobo, said another, is especi- 
ally hard to hit. | 
‘ Archie shrugged. “He can be 

x: 

Anyone can be hit, suggested 
a scribe. 

Archie nodded agreement. He 
was starting to move his body 
in preparation for the workout, 
shuffling his feet a bit and ro- 
tating his hands while waiting 
for questions. 

“Archie,”- asked one earnest 
and uninformed scribe, “Who 
do you want to fight after 
Olson?” 

Moore didn’t jump down his 
throat. “Rocky,” he.said quietly, 
“I wanted Rocky before. I didn't 
want Olson. .. .” 

Which is an understatement. 
For in taking on Olson, Archie 
has ——a to lose and noth- 
ing to gain. 
he only beat a middleweight. If 

oes his chance 
to get- the crack at Marciano, 
as well as his own light heavy 
title. | | 

Do you think, someone ask- 
ed, you can knock Olson out? 

Archie wasn't inclined to an- 
swer this one at first, then 
changed his mind, - 

“Yes,” he said. 
~ Someone mentioned Archie's 
ability tp. Senge, Wt ; he, had 
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he wins, so what,- 


~ was up on his toes, movi 


_chatt 


an opponent hurt and pour on 
the coal, and asked when he 
had learned that. 

“That's natural,” Archie said, 
“I had it my first fight.” 

Could he remember his first 
fight. 

There was a faint smile on 
Archie's face. “Yes,” he said, 
“it was a 3 round knockout but 
I don't remember the name off- 
hand. April 3, 1935 in St. 
Louis.” 

Since then he has had 170 
recorded fights in a 20. year 
career which took him, in his 
prime as what some think was 
the greatest, going, to faraway 
places like Argentina and Aus- 


tralia to show his stuff when he ° gentlemen, for your kind atten- 


couldn’t get a title fight here. 


He was 36 when he finally forc- 


ed Joey Maxim and his “white 
hope” manager Jack Kearns into 
giving him his long overdue shot 
at the light heavy title. 

e 


Public Responded 


QUESTIONS OVER, Archie 
went into the ring and after 
moving around and shadow box- 
ing for. a few. rounds, went 3 
fast ones with a sparmate. He 
fast, 
and doing a‘ lot of skilled block- 
ing and countering, the kind the 
TV viewers can't realy see, and 
‘occasionally throwing a hard 
— right. At ringside I 

with his manager Char- 
ley Johnston, who said Archie 
was far from through as a great 


fighter. “Lost one fight in the 
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sweat clothing 
off the tape recorder 
, and started out to the 


last 3 years,” he snorted, “Toe 
Harold Johnson in Milwaukee, 
which reversed the next 
month. Archie -has had to fight 
all the real good colored fighters 
nobody else wanted,” he pointed 
out, “Marciano doesn't fight that 
kind.” He nafned such as John- 
son, Curtis Sheppard ‘the hat- 
chet man,” Clarence Henry and 


others. 


The sparring over, most left as 
Moore went at the light and 
heavy bag for a few rounds. 
There were.a couple of photog- 
— and a scattering of lo- 
cal people watching as he started 
the ratatat with the light bag. 
The crowds come weekends as 
the fight comes into focus. 


Several small children watch- 
ed fascinated at the rhythmic 
pattern of the ricocheting bag, 
and Archie smiled down at a 
little boy even as he worked. 
When “time” was called, he pat- 
ted the youngster on the arm, 
simulated a punch and = said 
“Hya, Hopalong!,” then quickly 
correcting himself, “Oh, excuse 
me, Davey Crockett! I forgot 
you must be Davey Crockett 


9> 
now, 


Your reporter asked a few 
mote questions in the relaxed 
atm ere. 
“Do you,” I asked, “feel that 
your own publicity campaign, 
public challenging, writing to 
newspapers, broadcasters and 
appealing to the public has 
helped?” 

“Yes,’ he said emphatically 
as he went back at the bag. 

When he was finished I asked 
what was the evidence that it 
helped. 

“Lots of it,” he said, “letters, 
telegrams, more than you could 
count, people talking, sports 
writers asking about it, finally 
in the papers, sports writers writ- 
ing it up all over the country.” 

Did he feel the public would 
respond when he started? 

“Yes,” he said, “I believe peo- 
ple are fairminded and when 
they know the truth about some- 
thing they will want the right | 
thing to be done. When they 
saw me often enough on TV 
Maxim finally had to fight me, 
too many people knew how I 
deserved it. Before there was. 
TV, I might never have gotten 


” 


that chance... .”, 


The Man Looks Good 


AS HE WENT back to” 
thumping the bag, hardly 
breathing hard, the word “an- 
cient” used by some sports writ- 
ers to describe him seemed sud- 
denly preposterous for this fit, 
hard hitting, clever, life exuding 
athlete. I would guesshe is 
about 183, his best fighting 
weight. 

He finished and turned to the 
few remaining people scattered 
about the gym. “Thank you, 


tion,” he called out jovially, and 
holding up his hands. added 
quickly “You need not applaud 
today.” The door closed behind 
him. . 

“Quite a guy,” a man said 
with an admiring shake of the 
head, “I see him run past my 
house every morning. What pa- 
per are you with, sir?,” in the © 
inevitable curiosity of people 
about the “press.” 

I told him my paper and 
agreed Archie was quite a guy. 

“And who do you think will 
win the fight >” he asked eager! , 

“I got to go with Archie, I 
said, “Here’s a guy has knocked 
out heavyweights.” 

“That’s the way I see it,” the 
Jersey man said, “And I bet he 
gives that Marciano one heck of 
a fight!” 
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Women industrial workers take time out for lunch. 


Where Female Wage’ Is Lowest— 
In AC Sparkplug Plant in Flint 


, FLINT Popularity of the 15-cent and 
MOST BURNING issue at Gen-| 10-cent demand explains why a 
eral Motors’ AC Sparklug plant large proportion of AC Local 651 


here is that of wing th e|membership turned out on a Sun- 
differential mies gi ne vad joay to vote 2,086 to 338 to strike 


work in the plant itself. The com- 


| pany-sponsored choir and bands 


perform on Easter and other oc- 
Casions. , 

Employes celebrating birthdays 
or other milestones are feted with 


women within the plant and mak-! against GM if necessary. 
ing all AC wages more in line 
with wages at ether GM plants. 
There is enthusiastic backing in|unusual occurrence in this plant) 
the plant for the demand being which raised the demand for elim- 
raised in local negotiations of a 15-|ination’ of separate seniority lists 
cent wage boest for women and|and upgrading of women to ies! 
10 cents for men over and above|higher paid jobs in line with their, 
the national wage agreement. seniority. (Seniority was negotiable 
In most GM shops the equal-| at that time, while wages were 
wages - for - equal - work rule has' not.) 
been established by the UAW-| Delegations from these meetings 
CIO. But at AC—where about 75%) went to the Local 651 leadership, 
ef the employes are wemen—'which is closely altied with re- 
even the woman with the greatest) gional director Robert Carter and) 
seniority cannet break through the} UAW president Walter Reuther. 
separate female job classification!At that time the administration 
and the “female wage’ ceiling,’ maintained nothing could be done, | 
which is the lewest wage classili-| arid fell fer the company line that’ 
cation in the shop. ithe demand was “red-inspired.” 
The “female” wage rate is estab-| But the demand for equal job! 
lished at $1.71 per -hour; and a gpportunities proved se deep and! 
few get 3 cents mere. Men draw) 
from 3 cents to 15 cents niore but 
even this is considerably less than 
the average GM wages of $2.01 


per heur. 


trict meetings were held (an 


during elections for local union of- 
fice, 
tion of the wage differential be- 
tween AC and other Flint GM 
shops as their No. 1 point in local 
‘demands. President Bill Duff and 
| his administration, whe were re- 
Read ‘elected, have reported to the 
membership that management 
iinow shows some signs of cracking 
Funder the weight of the 15c-10c 
demand. 
| * 
| IN ITS GREEDY ANIXETY to 


Three years ago, several dis-| 


so universal that by this May,| 


th slates inchided elimina-' 


management's indulgence and co- 

operation. Flowers and honeyed 

words are handed out liberally. 
*« 


THIS PATERNALISTIC tactic 
is in sharp contrast with GM's 
men-and-women-are-machines ap- 
proach in other shops. At the new 
Ternstedt plant nearby (recently 
moved here from Detroit) there 
are also many women workers. But 
they started off on an equal-pay- 
for-equal-work basis, and they get 
no flowers. — t kicked around 


as roughly ly as do 
the men. 

It’s obvious that GM hopes that 
the few dollars spent on flowers 
and art exhibitions will pay off at 
the rate of at least $4,680,000 2 
year (the 30-cent AC hourly wage 
differential, multiplied by 7,500 
women workers at 52 40-hour 
weeks a year). And that’s not 


cqpating profit made on lower 
ra 
| Jn the past, it must be admitted, 


es for AC men. 


management's tactics had consider- 
able effect on the workers’ think- 
ing. For example, GM—particularly 
through its virtual house organ, 
ithe Flint Journal—built up as a 
heroine a certain Beatrice Chur- 
chill, FBI agent and AC worker 
who performed at the Michigan 
Smith Act trial and dt local hear- 


1 


maintain the highly profitable! ings of the House Un-American 
wage differential at AC, GM has Committee. Shortly after the May 
pursued special tactics there which|Un-American hearings, Churchill's 
can best be summed up as pater-|GM-inspired fame was on the 4s- 
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Ways With Pork 


By JO LYNNE 


‘By Federated Press 


Pork may be served often 


without becoming monotonous as 
it lends itself to so many ways 
of seasoning. That’s good news 
for the thrifty homemaker who 
wants to take advantage of the 
peak supplies of this nutritious 
meat with reasonable prices. 
Onions, celery and tomatoes 
may be used with pork and so 
may herbs as varied as sage, 
parsley and marjoram, and such 
different spices as pepper, mus- 


fore serving. Serve with hot 
steamed rice. 


MILK AND FRUIT DRINKS 
As warm weather approaches 
and with it summer vacation and 
children’s lagging appetites, wise 
mothers start planning quick, 
nourishing and cooling drinks for 
meals and between. meals as 
well. If you have a blender, try 
some of these delicious recipes 
for milk blended with various 
fruits and their juices. Everyone 
in the family, especially young 
children, convalescents and old- 


er people, will enjoy them. 


tard, curry, all-spice, clove and — 


even ginger. For the sweet 
flavor so well liked with pork, 


tse brown sugar, honey or sweet . 


fruits. For tartness; tomatoes, 
fruits and vinegar may be used. 


IDEAS FOR SPARERIBS 


You can bake spareribs in a 
moderate oven (225 to 350 de- 
ees F.) until tender and well 
one, about one and one-half 
hours, with no,seasoning but salt 
‘and pepper. Then for a lift in 
flavor, serve with hot sauerkraut 
or sweet spiced dried prunes. 

Another way is to baste the 
spareribs several times during 
baking with a lively barbecue 
sauce. Or place a bread stuffing 
seasoned with sage, onion, pars- 
ley and celery or apples between 
two sections of spareribs. Sew 
them- together and bake in a 
mederate oven until thoroughly 
cooked. 

To make a boiled dinner, 
brown, the spareribs in a pan, 
cever with water and simmer 
about an hour. Add _ potatoes, 
pared and halved, omions, large 
pieces of carrot, cabbage wedges 
or green beans, accordi to 
taste. Season and cook until vege- 
tables are tender, adding more 
water as needed. 


An unusual’-dish with a do. 


lightful flavor for those who like 
sweet-sour dishes, is Chinese in 
origin. Brown the _ spareribs, 
cover with water and simmer 
slowly abeut an hour. Add sliced 
green peppers, a handful of rais- 
ins or some canned pineapple 
cubes, season with sugar, salt, 
viaegar and soy sauce. Simmer 
ently until peppers are just bare- 
fy done. The liquid may be thick- 
ened with a little cornstarch be- 


with the one issue which unites | 
and .excites the AC workers—and| 
its continued popularity undoubt-; 


} nalistic, and based on the concep- 


edly depends on how good a local 


cendant, and she was elected to wage agreement can be achieved. 


APRICOT MILK 

1-4 cup dried or 4 cup canned 
apricots 

2 cups milk 

2 tsp sugar 

1-8 tsp salt 

Add apricots, sugar and salt 
to milk. Blend at high speed— 
10 to 20)seconds for canned 
apricots but 30 seconds to one 
minute for dried apricots: To 
plump the dried apricots, let 
stand five to ten minutes in a 


little boiling water. 


BANANA MILK 

2 cups milk 

2 ths sugar or 

2 tbs molasses 

2 ripe bananas 

Blend all ingredients one min- 
ute at high speed or a little more 
if bananas are soft-ripe. 


PINEAPPLE MILK 

2 cups milk 

1 tsp sugar 

1 cup crushed canned pine- 
apple 

1 ths lemon juice 

Blend all ingredients 20 sec- 
onds to one minute, depending 
on coarseness of pineapple. 


AC workers take very seriously 
what UAW president Reuther 
promised the national GM Con-)\\ 
fetence in May: “We have told’ 
General Motors that if we get 


: 59 fition of “male superiority.” the shop committee (although she! 
+ Just about. any . suggestion was never installed and- never 
. }: dropped into the company s sug-| served). 
’ 


gestion boxes” has rated a $10; But now her star is on the de- 
prize and AC topped all GM shops cline, She has become increasingly 


Steve Nelson’s exciting 
| 


story of his fight for tife 
in Blawnox jail and his 
own defense at the sedi- 


in the suggestion program... isolated, as AC workers develop 


4 art clubs among the employes and) 


Plant manager Joseph Anderson|their resistance both to GM prop- 
—a “patron of the arts”—sponsors|aganda and to GM wage-gouging. 
The traditionally conservative 
| holds exhibitions of employes’ local leadership has had to grapple 


| 


tion trial in an “Iron City” 
court. This case will come 
before the U.S. Supreme 
Court in the Fall term. 


252 pages *® $1.50 a copy 


-T enclose $___. for____ecopies 
of “The 13th Jaror.” 


Committee to End Sedition 
Laws, 212 Forbes Bidg., 
| Piusburgh 13, Po, 
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| ‘peoples, and for the defense 
| children and their welfare. 


A WORLD 


A WORLD congress of moth- 


' ers—probably the first of its kind 


in history—will meet in Paris 
from July 7 to 10. Its aim. Will 


| be to prevent war, to hasten dis- 


armament and friendship mane 
Oo 


- Such a congress~was first pro- 
posed in 1954 by the Women’s 
International Democratic Federa- 
tion, and the proposal has been 
received with enthusiasm for be- 
yond the ranks of the organiza- 
tions affiliated. with the WIDF. 
It is e ed to inchide mothers 
ofall shades of political opinion. 


Mme. Eugene~Cotton, presi- 


dent of the WIDF, speaking of 
the proposal to call a mother’s 
conference, said: 

. . “Delegations should represent 
all sorts of mothers, mothers 


who cannot forget the horrors of . 


war, mothers of the dead and the 


executed, mothers: of risoners, | 


mothers who have lived through 
the horrors of bombardment, as 
a as Page" of young men 
under threat of conscription, or 
faced with an extension of their 
military service. through | troops 
being sent to foreign: bases. Then 
there are the m sof small 
children: sacrificéd to the arma- 


ments race, in need ‘of schools, ' 


ita: s we 


every single issue that we are, 
asking for in the national nego- 
tiations and in turn we were asked 


! , , 
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CONGRESS OF MOTHERS 


to wash out the local demands, we 
would not settle upon that basis.” 


hospitals, good food, mothers of 
young ple without a trade 
and without a job, mothers out 
of work, those who fight against 
sweated wages, peasant mothers 
ruined by taxation.” 

‘.Mrs. Cotton. pointed out that 
“credits formerly employed in the 
manufacture of arms should be 
diverted against disease, for the 
encouragement of. the arts and 
sciences. 

Interested organizations and 
individuals should write at once 
to the Comite de Preparation Na- 
tional du Ceneest es Mere, 64 
Rue de Ri 
France. 


By Federated Press 
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FOR A LITTLE PRINCESS 


1150 Avenue of the Americas, 
New York 36, N. Y. The : 


eliceu, Paris 2, | 
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Court Ducks Informer Issue 


(Continued frem Page 6) telieved over the Supreme Court 


TWU Public Push for Break 


formers were not even under oath. | ling, eo expressed dis- 
None of them had to submit to|#PPomtment that it had not ruled 


cross-examination. None had to/2® the basic constitutional issue. 
ace Dr. Peters. So far as we or Sooner or later, Dr. Peters said, 


the board know, they may be the Court must rule on the issue. 
psycopaths or venal people, like If they do not,” he went on, “the 
Titus Oates (the 17th century results will be serious. 
British informer who sent thou-| He noted that most persons 
sands of “ge ogg _to er etn caught in a similar situation don’t 
= i at find <aiaeien te have the means to carry an appeal 
der cross-examination their stories all the way through the courts. 
The use of anonymous informers, 


might disappear like bubbles. 
Their whispered confidences might | he declared, “chips away at the 
Y| very #:ndamentals of the Consti- 


turn out to be yarns conceived 
tion and the Bill of Rights, and 


twisted minds or by people who, 
though sincere, have poor facul- 

the consequences cannot be any- 
thing but grievious.” | 


ties of observation and memory.” 
The Administration, however, 


* 
JUSTICE DOUGLAS conclud- 
ed: “When we relax our stand-|imstead of heeding the widespread 
ards to accommodate the faceless, revulsion to all thought control ac- 
informer, we violate our basic con-| tions, is pushing such monstrosities 
stitutional guarantees and ape the} as the Butler industry screening 
tactics of those whqm we despise.” ; bill (S-691) which would extend 
Another concurring opinion, by the same kind of “loyalty” proce- 
Justice Hugo Black, took a sim- dure to all industry and make all 
workers the target of the same kind 
of faceless informers. Hearings on 
'this bill are being held before the 
Senate Internal Security Sub-com- 
mittee. 


| 


It- was true that the anti- 
a similar case on which it had | 
‘President of 
court failed to reverse an Appeals 
; ‘president of Indonesia, has ex- 
which meant the Appeals Court P 
that the Court follows the elec- | donesian government have signed 
‘to preside over the committee, 
abso” ‘World Peace Assembly in Helsinki. 
him the Vienna Appeal against 
of Dr. Peters himself who, while’ 
-yeveals that more individuals are receiving the Daily Worker by 
of persecution. 7 
gét the Daily Worker, there are many who will want the Daily 
Labor Day—for a minimum of 1,200 D.W. subscriptions n 
, 
some new readers. 
for example, dropped 1,500 from April to May as a result of the 
to stimulate circulation efforts generally. 


McCarthy climate of tbe times 
marked even this limited Supreme 
ruled in 195]. At that time, with 
the Korean war and the witch- ° 
Indonesia Backs 
Court decision against Dorothy Bomb Ban a lea 
Bailey in a virtually identical case. 
ruling stood. Pressed his support ie am cam- 
All of which may well cause re- | P#'8" ageae some ~ war rey” 
_ returns. It me oo be that |the Vienna Appeal. The Indone- 
with a -contmuing development Of). Minister of Health has agreed 
tional Jiberties and end the reign | 
of informers, the Court will yet! 
+e Dr. Soekarno received a delega- 
3 ‘tion f he Indonesian Peace 
THIS WILL HAPPEN if the) 20m rom the indonesian ac 
atomic war preparations. 
FOR 1200 D.W. SUBS 
subscription this year than last. The difference is only a few hun- 
dred. But it suggests that the subscription method of circulating 
At least 4,000 New Yorkers get their Worker mailed to their 
ymes. No more than 1,000 get the Daily Worker in this fashion. 
Worker if we talk to them about it. - 

We herewith propose to all our representatives and supporters 
About a third will be renewals of subs expiring during this per 
most of which will come in almost automatically. 

Such a push is all the more needed in order to get us out 
of the circulation doldrums. As of now, virtually nothing is moving. 
fact that efforts to promote circulation ceased following the end 
of the campaign in mid-April. 

As we have said in recent advertisements, those who get out 
the regular Daily Worker subscription at $12 or the combination 


ilar position. 
Court decision as an advance over | 
hunt hysteria at it height, the 
: DJAKATRA. — Dr. Soekarno, 
The court then split four to four, 
flection on Mr. Dooley’s adage /arations. Five ministers of the In- 
the movement to restore constitu- | 
decide to “reach the constitutional |"V° Indonesian delegation for the 
Committee which presented to 
people keep battling in the spirit 
Comparison of circulation figures for May of 1954 and 1955 
the Daily Worker has considerable possibility even within the frame 
i Xe submit that among the 3,000 Worker subscribers who do not 
that we organize a special summer push—from June 15 through 
The rest can be gotten from among the Worker subscribers and 
When that happens, we face further decline. Worker circulation, 
Activity in behalf of the Daily Worker subs should also help 
subscription at $13 will get one of several fine books as a premium. 


Here is how we.stand in New York as of June 8, There is little ; 


change in the circulation picture from last week: © 


WORKER 


(Subs) 
Achieved 


(Bundle) 
Geal Achieved 
217 
453 


Goal 


1800 
1500 


- between the NAACP and_ the 


which is organizing a represepta-| 


By HERBERT SIGNER 


WITH THE NEW three-man Transit Authority tak 
and riding public on New York’s subwa 
struggle for good working conditions and 
Legislature passed a bill putting 
an end to the present Authority| 
which was set up by Dewey and 
Impellitteri two years ago. The 
‘CfO Transport Workers Union 
sums up its attitude toward this 
Authority by charging it has 
made “a horrible mess of transit 
‘in New York.” 


A current example is the un- 
ions accusation, following the 
Pelham Bay Subway wreck last 
week, against the Authority of 
“criminal stupidity in operating 
the world’s largest railroad with 
incompetent supervisors, man-. 
killing speedup, and dangerous 
overcrowding of facilities.” | 


The people of New York are 
warned that his wreck, which re-| | 
sulted in injuries to more than 80, #< 


‘persons on their way to work dur-| refused in several meetings to 
bon seni datarar — og any offer at all. The Authori- 
1 1 ma » ty, headed by Gen. Hugh Casey, 
‘disasters which =~ — public apparently told the union there 
bese expect, unless changes are was no money for wage increases, 
Pe €. * om pe its a report of a $6,- 
THE NEW Authority authoriz- ee a 
| ed by the Legislature will incinde| _1WU PRESIDENT Michael 
| Joseph O’Grady, Mayor Wagner’s| Quill had charged there was a 
choice, and E. Vincent Curtayne, | “hidden treasure” of some $32 
‘Gov. Harriman’s choice. O'Grady,’ 
the retiring city labor commis-’ 
‘sioner, is expected to handle Ja-' 
‘bor relations. Curtayne, an. offi- 


icer of the Manufacturers Trust 


= 
> 


ris Klein, the “lone dissenter” of 


4 


000,000 in the TA’s coffers. Har-'| 


From New Transit Agency 


ing office July 1, the workers 


y and bus lines will go into a new period of 
good transportation. The last session of the State 


In any case, the true story of 
the Authority’s financial policy is 
of direct concern both to transit 
workers who are pressing for 
much - needed and _ substantial 
wage increases, and to the riding 
public which is faced with warn- 
ings from the lame-duck Authori- 
ty of possible fare increases in the 
future. 3 


Garment Workers 
To Hear Clark 


The Garment Worker. Open 
Forum will present Joseph Clark, 
former Moscow correspondent :s 
its speaker on the topic “What 
Are the Prospects for Ending the 
Cold War?” on Wednesday, June 
| 15 at 6:30 p.m. The forum will dis- 
cuss the forthcoming Big Four 


' 
' 
} 


| meeting and will be-held at Yugo- 
slav-American Home 405 W. 41 
St. 

ls ssendictncal 

Davy’ Tune 

Now a Symphony 
| BOSTON.—Arthur Fiedler con- 
‘ducted the Boston Pops orchestra 
jin the world premiere of a 


‘symphonic arrangement of “The 
Ballad of Davy. Crockett.” 


; 
' 


the present five-man lame - duck; 


Co., is slated to take charge of 


A —_ ) 


transit finances. e 
| The new Authority chairman (QJ Blasts Demo Chiefs 


‘was expected to be Joseph Stein, 
| Vice-president* in charge of opera- 
tions for the Chicago and North- 
western Railroad, who will ap- 


parently, if selected, be respons- ch 


(Continued from Page 2) 


ped beiag patriots and became 
ampions of ‘white suprema- 


> >> 


} << 
we 


“At this century mark,” it said, 
salute the memory 
of ‘Fighting Bob. F. LaFollette.’ 
His fight helped to make our life 


lible for the actual running of the, SY: 
subway and bus lines. The UMW charges that the 


The TWU-CIO has asked that Dixiecrats have “fouled up the 
the new Authority get organized. works” in the Senate highway de- 
as speedily as possible and that it 
“sit down immediately” with un-| 10n requiring payment of prevail- 
ion spokesmen and negotiate “aj Wages in highway construc4 


decent wage scale on the basis of. tion be eliminated,” and “—_ 


+ 
' 


| 


bate “by insisting that any provi- 


easier. . . . Thousands of union 
men have not forgotten.” , 


* 


IN THIS SITUATION it is 
disturbing to find the International 
rLadies Garment Workers. Union 
publicly taking a position con- 
tradictory to the efforts which it 


the TWU 17-cent demand.” ‘have “thrown a monkey wrenc 


The union broke off wage talks| into the works” on aid to educa- uti 
tion because they “still don't}$1.25 minimum wage. The ILGU 


with the lame-duck TA after it 


SCHOOLS 


(Continued from Page 6) 


what it said when it directed a 


public schools.” 
* 


THE AMERICANS for Demo- 


think the Supreme Court meant 


halt to racial segregation in the 


is putting forward behind the 


has been one of the most vigorous 
in the lobbying fight. 

But its newspaper, Justice, last 
week carried a distorted picture 
of the minimum wage situation. It 
cited Rep. Graham Barden (D- 


‘these states’ power will be used to 
‘subvert the Supreme Court's rul-) 
ing. The situation seems made to 
order for a clarifying statement, if tive ‘situation: 
nothing more, from the U.S. At-|  ,. 
torney General. | The Democratic 

Georgia's Gov. Marvin Griffin, 
in an arrogant statement typical the hands ofits most conservative 
‘of the unreconstructed segrega-| Clements. | 
'tionists, replied last Saturday to|_ It accused the Democratic 
‘the NAACP plan as follows: leadership of “affably acquiesc- 
“If they (NAACP) try to force ing in the Republican assault up- 
‘integration during the summer,!0n liberalism.” 
‘getting ready for the fall term, The AFL and ADA _ have 
'I have no other alternative under! warned that if the Democrats 
the laws of the state of Georgia continue on the path they are 
and the Constitution of this state now pursuing they will be defeat- 
but to withhold all public funds ed in the 1956 presidential race. 
(from all schools), which is my} “Jt’s about time that the Dem- 
duty and my oath of- office. And ocrats woke up to the fact that 
I shall do so. _ 'the only way for them to regain 

Gov.- Griffin was not defying power in the Nation is to do 
the NAACP; . his , defiance is! something — not to émulate Re- 
against the United States and the publican do-nothingism.” 


Constitution under which citizens : boy | 
: 7 sociation of 
lare supposed to live under the! The International Association 


‘rule. of law. The question arises ‘Machinists stated its position in- 
following the NAACP Atlantajdirectly in the latest issue of its 
conference, of how long Brownell’mewspaper, The Machinist, in an 


a policy statement issued last 


ul 


Party has 


‘vious subversive threats. 
And more than one observer is and the 30th anniversary of the 


asking: “When will the Attorney death (June 18) of Senator Rob- 
General clear the legal air and.ert M. LaFollette. 

make plain to the people of the 
South and of the United States as 
a wiiole that the fight to deseg- 
regate the schools is not a hassle 


lette’s campaign for the presidency 
as a third party candidate in 1924, 
“was enough to convince t 


| : 


Dixiecrats, but a fight to place-ev- 


Sinerian under the full pro- 
tection of thi Constitution?” 2 


again, 


| 


+e . * ae 
- 


‘cratic Action national board, in 


weekend, summed up the legisla- 


will continue not to hear such ob-| editorial commemorating fhe 100th, 
janniversary of the birth (June 14) tess than explosive action by labor 


Democratic Party that it could 
never win with an arch censerva- 
tive candidate. It has never tried} 


NC) chairman of the House La- 
bor Committee as representing the 
“trend of congressional thinking” 
for increasing the minimum wage. 
Barden is the single most impor- 


now délivered a veto power intottant obstacle to getting the $1.25 


bill out of the House Labor Com- 
mittee, and has personally de- 
clared for 90 cents. 

Justice also said that Lyndon 
Johnson and Sam Rayburn, House 
speaker, “placed themselves 
squarely behind enactment of a 
‘minimum wave increase at this 
session” and that “both Joe Martin, 
‘House Minority leader, and Sam- 
uel McConnell, ranking administra- 
‘tion leader of the House Labor 
‘Committee, have called for min- 
imum wage action at this session.” 

‘Martin has done nothing to help 
secure an adequate minimum and 
McConnell is Barden’s right-hand 
‘man in the House Labor Commit- 
tee to prevent enactment of the 
labor-endorsed bills. 

The conclusion of the first ses- 
sion of the 84th Congress is less 
than two months off. | Nothing 


. 


‘is going to make an impression on | 
'the administration or Lyndon 
Johnson, Sam Rayburn, and many’ 


: The Machinist said that LaFol-|self-styled_“friends” of labor in the 


House and Senate. | 
If that is done the subservience 


the to -the GOP and the Dixiecrats 


can be destroyed and some 
achievements recorded for a Con-‘' 
ress that has been no more pro- 
jductive ‘than ‘ditch water ‘fo date. - - 
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Judge Parker (Remember Him?) 
Will Rule on Scales Case 


By ROB F.*HALL (Second of Two Articles) 


WHY PICK on Junius Scales? That is the question North Carolinians are asking 
each other with respect to the Justice Department's feverish campaign to put this young 
Southern Communist leader behind bars. Part of the answer, at least as I see it, I gave 


week. But there’s another part ; 
which may be even more relevant. 
For through the conviction of 
Scales, Attorney General Brownell 
hopes to lay the proper “legal” 
basis for the second prosecution of 
Eugene Dennis, John Gates, Benja- 
min Davis, and other defeydants in 
the original Foley Square trial, as 
well as Albert Blumberg against 
whom a first indictment is pending. 

Brownell wants nothing more pas- 
sionately. than a conviction under 
the provision of the Smith Act 
which says that any one who is a 
member of an organization, “know- 
ing” that it advocates the overthrow 
of the government. by force and 
violence, must go to prison. 

He got one such conviction in 
Chicago in January in the case of 
Claude Lightfoot, the highly re- 
spected and beloved Negro Com- 
munist leader. But between a low- 
er court conviction and the stamp 
of the Supreme Court's praises § 
there can be many a slip. To take 
out insurance against such. slips, 
Brownell initiated the case against 
Scales, assuming with some reason 
that it might reach the Supreme 
Court before the Lightfoot case. 


One element in the reasoning is 
the composition of the Fourth Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals and_ its 
demonstrated record on so-called 
' Communist cases. 

* 

THIS circuit is presided over by’ 
Judge John J. Parker, a Republican 
who in 1920 ran as his party’s can- 
didate tor Governor of North Caro- 
lina. At that time Parker, the can- 
didate, stated that Negroes did not 
desire to “mix in politics” and that 
it he were elected “bv one Negro 
vote,” he would resign the office.! renders aid and encouragement to 

As a circuit judge, Parker up-' the organization,” said Judge Park- 
held in 1927 the legality of an in-| er i 


ed ruling on whether membership 
in the Communist Party could, 


“Membership in an organization) 


-er in his ruling upholding the con- 
junction obtained by the Red Jacket} viction of the Baltimore Six. Mem- 
Coal and Coke Co. barring the’ bership itself proves “guilty of 
United Mine Workers from sending, knowledge,” he said. Thus Parker 
their organizers into two counties| ruled in advance on issues not even 
of Virginia. |contained in the Baltimore indict- 
In 1950 these tormer actions of| ment, thus anticipating the issues 
the judge rose to haunt him when| in the Lightfoot and Scales cases. 
the then President Herbert Hoover | Judge Parker was ready to rush 
nominated him for the Supreme! jn where not only angels but even 
Court. His confirmation was Op-| the Supreme Court has until now 
posed by Walter White of the! feared to tread. 
NAACP, AFL president William SNE TG See ee oem See Se 
Green, UMW «president John L. tee’ nies, eee ya 
the Fourth Circuit denied bail for 
sg gaa mare president | Scales and he was able to achieve 
Dan Tobin and hundreds of others. freedom pending his appeal nl 
Judge Parker was a man who had Ry vert) pettinnne np 
oo anaes twas “, tice Earl Warren. 
neither courage nor character 
and the upshot was that Judge . 
Parker was rejected by the Sen-' AND NOW that we have szen 
ate. _the “why” of the Junius Scales case, 
* ‘it might be worthwhile .to consider 
CONTINUING on the bench of what follows if the conviction is 
the Fourth Circuit Court, however,| upheld. Obviously the effects of 
he has never faltered in his service such an outcome would be felt far 
to the big corporations. On April) beyond the city limits of Greens- 
1952 he upheld jimcrow schools! boro or even the boundaries of the 
and his was one of the rulings} Old North State. 
which the Supreme Court a year; If ‘the Supreme Court should 
later reversed in its famous May) rule that “membership” in a certain 
17 decision. political party is unlawful and is 


But it was in the Baltimore thus grounds for sending individ-: 


Smith Act case that he demon-| ual members to prison, the Justice 


strated to the Justice, Department, Department will not hesitate ta 
that he was their ally in their cam-| move against many hundreds of 


i Oo se ie , . ‘ 
paitn to jail Communists. Although) persons. Some of them may indeed 
be members of the Communist 


Barbara, four-year-old daughter of Smith Act defendant Junius 
Scales is another good reason why he shouldn't go to jail 


under the Constitution, be penaliz-' can be won and which, is it nec-| 
ed, Parker had no such scruples.) essary to say, MUST be won. 


Italian Champs Hail Warsaw Youth Games iki 


' 


Party -(which is their right) but 


many will be members only by 
virtue of some paid informers 


bought and paid-for word to that 
effect. | 
| But going far beyond that. is: 
| the fact that such a decision would | 
deal a devastating blow to that 
hallowed old tradition that an’ 
American has a right to~-think as 
he pleases and to speak his piece, 
no matter what vested interest he 
offends. 

This is a traditional, a funda- 
mental principle ot Americanism, 
‘that cannot perish without pro- 
found damage to all that we hold 
dear in our country. : 

Fortunately the Scales and Light- 
-foot cases will reach the Supreme 
; Court in a period when there is 


GREENSBORO, N.C. 


last 


[] Daily Worker — $12 


CiTY & STATE 


[] Daily Worker Renewal 


[] Combination (Worker and Daily Worker) — $13 


Worker subscriber? 


Check the book you want FREE, with your sub! 
[] Steve Nelson’s “The 13th Juror” 

[] Harvey Matusow’s “False Witness 

[] Walter Lowenfels’ “Sonnets to Liberty” 

[] Meridel LeSueur’s “Crusaders” 

[] Howard Fast’s “Freedom Road” 

[] Howard Fast’s “Last Frontier” 

[] Virginia Gardner’s “Rosenberg Story” 


FREE PREMIUM OFFER! 
With Daily Worker Sub! 


[] Daily Worker New Sub 
[] Yes 
[] No 
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the Supreme Court in its decision’ about the status of civil liberties 
in the Dennis case pointedly avoid-ithan at any time since Dies, Rankin, | 


Wood and McCarthy started their 


witchhunts. These are cases which 
| 
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ITALY’S top athletes, as well 
as those of many other countries 
in the world, east and west, are 
looking forward to participating 
in the International Youth Games 
which will be held in Warsaw, 
Poland, from July 31 to Aug. 15 
as part of the fifth annual World 
Youth Festival. 


Above, left, the crack boxer 
Aureliano Bolognesi, Olympic 
champion in 1952, sends his 
greetings to the games’ —_— 
ing committee, Right Enrico 
Lorenzetti, Italy's motorcycle 
champion, sends similar greet- 
ings. 

The annual youth games have 
attained a status in international 
sports competition second onl 
to the Olympics and are regard- 
ed as a. “preview” of many of 


More concern among rthe <people: :, saa 


> 
~~ * 


defendant. 


description. 


FREE OFFER 


Steve Nelson’s gripping new book, “The 13th Juror,” will be 
given FREE with every Daily Worker or combination sub- 
scription, at the regular price of $12 for the Daily Worker 
or $13 for the combination (Worker and D.W.). This ap- 
plies to those who will be getting a subscription for the first 
time, as well as those who renew their sub NOW. 


Nelson’s book, just published, is one of seven that can be 
chosen to go along with a sub. The others include Harvey 
Matusow’s “False Witness’? Meridel LeSeuer’s “*(:rusaders’’; 
Walter Lowenfels “Sonnets to Liberty”; Howard Fast’s “Free- 
dom Road” and “Last Frontier” (two of his finest works) 3 
and Virginia Gardner’s “Rosenberg Story.” 


Meridel LeSeuer’s “Crusaders, 
fine story of her parents, pioneer Socialists and farmer-labor 
organizers of the midwest. Written in her usual beautiful 
style, it gives a vast insight into the great political independ- 
ence movements of the past half-century. 


Lowenfels’s sonnets, published a few weeks ago, have been 
acclaimed as among the finest poetry turned out by a con- 
temporary American. Lowenfels is a Philadelphia Smith Act 


The others on the list are too well-known to need further 
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the winners of the coming Olym- 
pics. 

Over 4,000 athletes from east 
and west Europe, Africa, Asiay 
Australia and South America will 
participate. Four official World 
Federations, those for soccer 
football, cycling, es and 
canoing, have announced their 
participation. Being rushed to 
completion on the banks of the 
Vistula in the beautifully rebuilt 
city is a brand new stadium seat- 
ing 70,000 and complete with all 
sports facilities, restaurants, rest 
and medical areas and accommo- 
dations for press, radio and tele- 
vision. 

* 

ALSO used in the youth games 
will be Warsaw Stadium, seating 
40,000, and the 30,000 seat Bud- 
owlani Stadium. Semi-finals in 


some events are set for Olympic 


<li 


-- 


Stadium in Wroclaw, seating 80,- 
000, and the Poznan Stadium in 
the western part of this sports-- 
conscious peoples democracy. 
Poland, on the upsurge all along 
the line in sports, won the Eu- 
ropean Boxing Tournament last 
year and is coming fast in almost 
every branch of athletics. 

There will be 33 types of 
sports , competition, with 13 
events for women. Invitations 
have been forwarded to the ap- 
propriate American organizations 
inviting the friendly participation 
of our athletes. (Note to our 
State Department on Iron Cur- 
tains—No fingerprinting required, 
no question on politics! 

Overall for the entire gala 
Youth Festival there will be ar 
estimated 30,000 visitors and 
100,000 young Poles acting as 
hosts 
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Selected TV and | 


| TV 
Saturday, June 11 


Junior Sports (2) 8:30 
On the Carousel (2) 9 


College Press Conference (7) 


11:30 
Big Top (2) noon 


Baseball Hall of Fame (9) 1:15 


Happy Felton (9) 1:30 
Baseball: 
1:55 
Giants-St. Louis (11) 1:55 
Movie: 


Laughton (4) 2:30 


Racing: Belmont Stakes (2) 4:30 


Rin Tin Tin (7) 5:30 


Six O'Clock R (2) 6 
Hopalong Ca siny (4) 6 
Laurel and Hardy 5 6 15 
Gene Autry (2) 7 

Play: True Confessions. 


. Fonda, hest (4) 7 


News, sports (13) 7 
Sports of the Day (13) 7:15 
Jackie Gleason Show (2) 8 
Imogene Coca (4) 9 
Spanish Revue (13) 9 
Donald O’Connor (4) 9:30 
George Gobel (4) 10 
Damon Runyon Theatre 
10:30 
Your Hit Parade (4) 10:30 
Featurama (5) 11 
Ozzie and Harriet (7) 11 


TV 


Sunday, June 12 
Charity Bailey Show (4) 10 a.m. 


Times Youth Forum (5) Noon | 
Movie: Private Life of Henry chot Tone, Ann Richards, 


VIII (7). Laughton 
_ Baseball Hall of Fame—Larry 


RESORTS 


Dodgers-Chicago (9) 


‘Rembrandt — Charles 


Henry 


(2) 


Register 


Your Child Now! 
CAMP KINDERLAND 


Sylvan Lake 
* 
Girls and BRovs ages: 6 to 16 
S-week scason 
2, 4, 6 and 8 weeks available 
* 
Full program of land and 
water sports, aris and crafts, 
singing, dramatics, etc. 
* 
A children’s camp combining 
progressive Jewish edueation 
with inter-racial living. 


CAMP KINDERLAND 
New York office: 1 Union Sq. W. 


Al, 5-6283 © New Yerk 3, N.Y. 


— 
—_ 
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ie Guide 


ie (9) 1:15 

Happy Felton (9) 1:30 - 
| Baseball: Giants-St. Isouis (11) 
1:55 

Baseball: Dodgers-Chicago (9) 2 

Youth Wants to Know (4) 2:30 

Camera Three (2) 3 

Let's Take A Trip (2) 3:30 
NNow And Then— Dr. Baxter. 
Samuel’ Johnson's Dictionary (2) 4 

Face the Nation—discussion (2) 
4:30 

Super Circus (7) 5 

Adventure (2) 5:30 

_ Sunday Lucy Show (2) 6 

Meet the Press (4) 6 

You Are There (2) 6:30. Birth 
of Modern Boxing 

You Asked For It {7) 7 

Private Secretary—Ann Sothern 
(2) 7:30 

Mister Peepers (4) 7:30 

Play: Woman in the Mine (7) 
7:30 

Toast of the Town (2) 8. Army 
Show 

President's Press Conference (7) 
8:30. Repeat 
Play: Ezio Pinza in The Half 
Peceaiaall Land (2) 9 
Spanish Show (13) 9:30 
Loretta Young (4) 10 

Play: Lodging for the Night (5) 
10 


' What’s My Line (2) 10:30. Quiz 
Show 
Sunday News (2) 11 
Featurama — news, 
tures (5) 11 

Movie: Lost Honeymoon. Fran- 
Mis- 


taken identity comedy (2) 11:15 
Movie: Suspense (11:20. Barry 
‘Sullivan, Belita. 


RADIO 
Saturday, June 11 


fea- 


sports, 


Readied 


SCENES from a new play, 
new musical composition, and an 
9,address by promiment artist Rock- 
well Kent will be among the fea- 
tures of the. program Thursday, 
June 16, 8 p.m., when New York- 
ers will urge a new trial for Mor- 
ton Sobell. 


The occasion of the event, un- 
der the auspices of the National| 
Committee to Secure Justice for 
Morton Sobell, is the second an- 
niversary of the death of Julius} 
and Ethel Rosenberg. 

The dramatie presentation will 
be from “The Innocents,” English 
adaptation of the play by Polish 


WRCA 9 
UN on the Record WCBS 11:15 
This Is New York WCBS 11:39 


RADIO 
Sunday, June 12 
As We See It—AFL series WABC 
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lor 


a playwright Leon Kruczkowski on 
the Rosenberg case. While it has/and 


never been performed in_ this 
country, it has been presented iu 
many languages 
throughout Europe. 
new musical composition, 
“Martyr Trio,” has been written 
‘in tribute te Morton Sebell and 


‘the Rosenbergs and will be per-| 


formed.. 
* 


THE MUSIC, written by Rich-' 


ard Anastasio of Berkeley, Cal., 
for cello and two violins. 
Rockwell Kent, one of Ameri- 


a's leading artists who recently, 
received national acclaim for his 


new book, will address the gath- 
ering, along with Mrs. Morton! 


Mr. Kent has designed the 
jacket for the new 672 - page’. 
Sobel], and other .guest speakers. 
study of the Rosenberg - - Sebel 


1S 


Noon 

World News Roundup WRCA 
12:15 
Foreign Affairs Report WCBS, 
12:30 .” 
Anthology WRCA 1 
Yankees-Cleveland WINS 1:25 | 
Opera: Debussy’s Pelleas and 


'Meilsande WOR 1:30 


Giants-St. Louis WMCA 1:55 | 
Dodgers-Chicago WMGM_ 1:55 
Concertgebouw Orchestra _ of; 
Amsterdam WCBS 2:30 

Monitor — weekend program 


‘'WRCA 4 


Book Hunter WOR 4:15 
News, WABC 6 

Public Prosecutor — Jay Jostyn | 
WOR 6 

Harry Wismer, WOR : 


sports 


News, all staions NOON 
Gunsmoke — western WCB S| 
12:30 
Eisenhower 
1:05 
: Yankees-Cleveland WINS 1:55 
GCiants-St. Louis WMCA 1:55 
Dodgers-Chicago WMGM_ 1:55 
News, All Stations, 6 p.m. 
Stan Lomax, sports WOR 6:45 
True or False—quiz WOR 7:30 
Conversation—Clifton Fadiman 
WRCA 8 
Disk Derby WCBS 8:30 
Two for the Moneyquiz WCBS 
9. Herb Shriner 


Parade of Bands—Count Basie 


DELIGHTFUL family resort, private lake, 


Address WABC 


6:45 
Town Meeting — Mental Illness’ 
WABC 8 | 
Our Miss Brooks WCBS 8 
UN Story WOR 9:15 
Elmer Davis, news WABC 10:15) 


MOVIES 


‘Neither death ner Al- 
catrez can keep the truth 
hidden. I will never be 
forced to bear false 
witness.” 

—MORTON SOBELL 


Now Is the Time 
to Free 


MORTON 
SOBELL 


CARNEGIE HALL 


THORS., JUNE 16 


8 P. M. 
New York CGity 


The Informer (revival) Baronet 
Marty, Suton 
Big Family (Soviet) Stanley 


Symphony, 85th St. Translux 
One Summer 


of Happiness 

(Swedish) .World | 

Gate of Hell (Japanese) 50th St., 
Guild 


Glass Slipper & The Detective, 


swimming, boating, fishing, sports, 
music, counselor serviee, delicious food. 
June $35. July 4th weekend—3 full days 
$21. July and August $40-—children %$20- 
$25. Pine Lake Lodge, Kenoza Lake, N.Y. 
Call Manya Hamburger, Jeffersonville 
212R, City: BE 2-4754. 


- 


| 


— 


CAMP LAKELAND 


on beautiful Sylvan Lake, 65 miles from N.Y.C. 
TOPS IN FOOD * EXCELLENT ACCOMMODATIONS 
* QUTSTANDING CULTURAL 


Featuring: Meyer and Luba Eisenberg * Nadyne Brewer 
Teddy Schwarts * Harvey Schreibman * Edith Segal 
New Recreation Hall * Television 
Library and place to relax 


SUPERVISED DAY CAMP 


* SPORTS 


STAFF 


4| 42nd 


Gramercy | 
Rembrandt & Py gmalion, Fifth 


Ave. | 
Manon & Flesh Is Weak, Apollo 


Mr. Hulot’s Holiday & Holiday 
for Henrietta, 55th St. 

Great Adventure — Arne Suck- 
dorf film, Paris 

Stars of Russian Ballet & Flam- 
enco, Thalia 

Mother (Soviet revival) Wash- 
ington-Irving H. S. Sunadys 8 p.m. 
only ° | 
Bitter Rice (Italian), Museum of, 
Modern Art. Sun.-Mon.-Tues. 


DRAMA 
Inherit the Wind, National 


Bad Day at Black Rock, 68th St. : 


in memory of 


Romeo and Juliet, Art, Heights, : 


‘THE ROSENBERGS 


premiere, new play 


“The Innecents” 
. 


new musical composition 
“In Memory of Two Martyrs” 
> 


Guest Speakers: 
Rockwell Kent 


Mrs. Morton Scbell 
and others 


Admission: $1.25 (tax incl.) 
Tickets available at: Com- 
mittee to Secure Justice for 
Morton Sobell, 1050 Sixth 

ve. (at 40th St.), N.Y.C., 
LO 4-9585. 


im countries 


lesenberg Play Scenes — : 


The Judgment of Julius 
Ethel Rosenberg” written 


‘by John Werley. 
om 


ON WEDNESDAY, petitions 
| signed by some 5,000 persons 
urging that Morten Sobel be 
transferred frem Alcatraz were 
presented in Washingten to 
James V. Bennett, federal direct- 
bask of prisons. 

The petitions were filed with 
| Beanett by Mrs. Helen Sobell and 
Prof Ephraim Cress, professor of 
romance languages at the City 
‘College ef New York. They had 

eirculated by the Sobell 
| Committee, which is continuing 
ito press for the removal of Mor- 
‘ton Sobell to a regular federal 
prison. 

The petitions charged that the 
imprisonment of Morton Sobell 
in Alcatraz, which is supposed! to 
be « only for prison trouble-mak- 
ers, sets a “dangerous precedent.” 

Meanwhile, attorneys are pre- 
on new steps to win a new 
tria 


case, 


| ATTENTION all Clubs and Organizations. 
Plan your eoncerts, dinners and aflairs 
at the spacious hall at the Brighton 
| Commun Center, 3200 Coney Isiatid 
Ave., BkIlyn — right near the ocean. 


FOR SALE i 


AIR CONDITIONER — Top 
$319.95. While they last, $169.95. 
ard Brand Dist., 143 4th Ave. (13 & 14 
Sts.) GR 3-7819. One hour free parking 
er 2 tokens. 


— = 


rated. Reg. 
Stand- 


— 


SEBVICES 
(Painting) 


INTERIOR, exterior work. 
. Specialty. Full sehedule halts us from 
giving our usual prompt service. Jack 
Rosen, GI $8-7601. 


MOVING AND STORAGE 


MOVING, storage, long distance, experi- 
enced plano movers. Wendell, JE 6 -8600. 


‘SPIKE'S moving and pickup service, city, 
country. Short notice, plan ,ahead. 
UN 4-7707. 


MOVING, packing, storage any place, any 
time, city, country, no job teo small os 
too large, pickup service. Julie. CH 3-3726 


Houses our 


MOVING STORAGE 


FRANK GIARAMITA 


13 ©. ith Bt GR 7-2457 


13 E. ith St. 
EFFICIENT © RELIABLE 


eee -_ 


Hi-Fidelity Radio Phonographs 


|. Vector Laboratories 
{217 Third Avenue ® GR 3-7686 
New York 3, N.Y. 


Sales @ Installation ® Service 


Phoenix ’55, Phoenix 


OPENING FRIDAY, JULY 1 | 


For information on moderate rates and SPECIAL FAMILY PLAN 


call AL 5-6283 or write te 1 Union Square West, N.Y.C. 3 


— 
eS 


| 
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FODAY IS. 


Sunday, June [2— All Day 


=_— 


. - THE DAY! 


Theatre. Sat. nite only 
| A Switch in Time and Anni- 


Bus Stop, Music Box 

Plain and Fancy, Winter Gar- 
den 

Ibsen’s Ghosts, Royal Playhouse 

Mark Twain's America, Folksay 


oe -—— 


-versary—One Act Play, Greenwich i 


Tel. JEcome 7-6042 


ef the 


. 2nd Annual Lahor Press Pienice 


7 2, 
- 7 


at CAMP — hi a N. Je. 


Deliciaus Calories © Baseball © Basketball © Swimming © Songs © Dancing © Bazsar © Games ® Children’s Program © Entertainment © Peoples Artists 
Peoront pe hm alah os menor Bi atten ee BB ' 
| ne ttt tt Hoe: EERIE ¢ Hwt we om natty pkenttni tener sonst tbbtibet diene 


MONUMENTS 
WEISS MONUMENTAL WORKS 


1410 WASHINGTON AVE. 
Cor. 170th St., Bronx &%, N.Y. 


| 


so 


1 
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COURT WEIGHS HOLLEY RETRIAL MOTION. 


s 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER 
A MOTION TO SET ASIDE the death 


The record discloses no one 
asking the mother of Jessie Lips- 
comb, 15-year-old Negro Brook- 
lynite killed by a blast from a 
shotgun in Holley’s hands, what 
she thought about it—unlike Wil- 
liam Blankenship Sr., research 
chemist, who Wednesday pleaded 
for mercy for Frank Santana, 17- 
year-old slayer of his 15-year-old 
son, William Jr. 

But, sought out by The Work- 
er. and located..at a new address, 
288 Putnam Ave., Mrs. Hattie 
Lipscomb, 51, said, as she plied 
_an iron back and forth over her 


verdict of Raymond Holley, 16 - year-old 


Brooklyn Negro youth, will be made tomorrow (Monday), based on disclosures of a jur- 
-or’s remarks after the trial, and defenée counsel declared chances for a retrial “excellent. 


see mine is in my dreams.” 

Mrs. Holley, she said, hadn't 
spoken to her, and. she hadnt 
spoken to Mrs. Holley. “But with 
her it’s about the same as with 
me. Except her only consolation is 
if he has to go, she will know he's 
going and can say goodbye. With 
me, it was out of the blue. But 
maybe expecting it is just as bad. I 
feel as sorry for her as I- do for 
myself. 

_.. “Our children,” she said, “our 
‘face. The way we suffer.” 
She was silent a moment, until 


her 7 months-old granddaughter, 


steaming board: 
_ “Who can you blame? I don’t) Judge Leibowitz, on Wednesday, 
know. It wouldn't bring my! summoned before him the various 
child back, were he to go to the} defense attorneys,. most of them 
chair. Nothing will bring him | court-appointed, two jurors, and 
back, whether he goes to the chair | assistant DA’s. 
or whether he doesn't. Juror William L. Dorney, who 
“The law is the law, and what! previously had reported to the 
I say won't change it. I only; court that in a ride from court alt- 
know I have a broken heart, andj er the verdict, Juror John F. Lang 
that’s all I know.” Jr. had «made certain admissions, 
* was questioned again, as were 


THE MOTHER stopped the | three: other jurors. 
ceaseless movement of her iron, * 
over ruffled curtains on the board,; AS REVEALED to reporters 
long enough to point to the man-|Jater, Lang produced clippings 
telpiece of her one-room home. 
Among other photos of her eight 


from the World-Telegram and the 
children, six of them grown, the | Amsterdam News. Reportedly, on 
photo in colors of a handsome | the drive with the other jurors, 
smiling boy wearing a new tle| Jang said he had not been satis- 
and suit had a choice place. fied with the evidence, but his ex- 

“That's Jessie,” she said, Gry-| amination of the clippings, which 


eved. “He was ‘my baby son. , 
Only Joan, my daughter who let he saw in the files of a corporation 


you in, is younger. 
Since the trial, which opened | termined him to vote to convict 
May 23, began, old friends again | Holley. pak 
began coming to see her, and, as | Under questioning he allegedly 
they add after last Oct. 1, when! admitted reading the clippings he 
what the police described as the brought in but denied he said they 
killing of one “war counsellor” of! influenced his vote. He was in- 
a gang by another “war counsellor”; structed to be in the courtroom 


of a rival gang, the friends gave tomorrow (Monday) with an attor-' 


vent to anger against the boys.! ney. 

On trial with young Holley were! Both young Williams and Smith 

two other \ 3 

youths, Robert Williams and Rob-| 20 years to life. Neither at ‘any 

ert Smith. time pleaded guilty. ‘Holley had 
* pleaded guilty to second degree 

“THEY TOLD ME how angry murder March 14, but in the trial 
they were. I never had a chance, withdrew his admission and de- 
to feel angry. There was too much’ clared the killing was accidental. 
sadness through my heart,” the! Mrs. Mary Williams, 55, mother 
Negro mother said, 'of Robert, later said that in his 

“Even if they released him first statement to police Holley 
(Raymond Holley) and turned him) declared it was an accident. She 
loose on the streets, I wouldn't! branded the entire trial a frame- 
feel any different. . up. 

“It’s all I can barely do to bear, Mrs. Lipscomb, mother of the 
my own burden. I haven't room| dead boy, said she had attended 
in my heart to feel anything else.”| sessions of the trial on some days, 

The motion to set aside the. and had talked to Mrs. Williams 
death verdict and for a retrial will and Mrs. Smith. 
be made in open court before * 

Kings County Judge Samuel S.| “WE WALKED out together 
Leibowitz as a result of a juror’s:one day,” she said. “I told them 
admission in chambers Thursday I didn’t hold any responsibility in 
that he read newspaper clippings; my heart for what had happened, 
on the case, in violation of judicial| that we didn’t know what was go- 
instructions. ing on- with our children. It's 

It was three days after he sen-| hard on all of us mothers, I told 
‘tenced young Holley to the chair,;them. One’s about as bad off as 
after a jury returned a verdict of! another. But I told Mrs. Williams, 
guilty of first-degree murder with-! at least you cam write him letters, 
out recommending mercy, that you can see him. The only way I 


as —_ -—_——— - — 
- . — 


She’s 14.”) for which he is an investigator, de- 


16-year-old Negro! were sentenced to terms of from) they're 


playing on the floor, demanded at- 
‘tention. “We mothers do what we 


‘can do,” she said, “but the only) 
‘time you can be responsible is 
‘when you have them right under; 
‘your eye, when they’re little.” 

| rn 

ONLY AFTER Jessie was dead 
did anyone mention gang -to her, 
she said. “They said “he was a 
member of the Chaplains, but I | 
still don’t believe it. He went to 
| Sunday school (the Christian F oun-, 
' dation church, 897 Gates Ave.),| 
‘he wanted to be a lawyer, he was 
always studying books. 

“I raised all my nine children,” 
she said. “I divorced their daddy, 
I had their raising to do anyway, 
!and after I moved north I worked | 
‘in factories mostly. I kept one job 


.seven years. When I couldn't get 
factory work I went out on day | 
work.” | 
_ “Here, how can you tell what 
your children do when they're old 
'enough ta be away from you? Ev- 
-eryone always blames the mothers. 
But what can you do*but work! 
and pray and love them. You raise. 
them, they seem so good, then. 
snatched away.” 
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ho Is to Blame?’ Asks Mother of Slain 


oy 
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by michael singer 
primary fight in bedford 


THE POLITICAL grape- 
vine credits Tammany chief 
Carmine G. DeSapio with 
making the final decision 


not to renominate T. Vin- 
cent Quinn as Queens District 
Attorney. Quinn, under indict- 
ment in a tax case he handled 
when’ he was in Congress, is a 
reactionary henchman of dis- 
credited Jim Roe, who was kick- 
ed out as Queens Democratic 
boss in a revolt against his pro- 
McCarthy - policies. When the 
present county leader James A. 
Phillips seemed to be waver- 
ing on the issue, DeSapio step- 
ped into the picture. He is said 
to have discussed with Queens 
district leaders. the election pos- 
sibilities if Quinn were named— 
and ‘the overwhelming opinion 
was that the DA could not win. 
This, probably more than any 
fundamental conflict over prin- 
ciple; determined Quinn’s fate. 
Whatever the basic reason, how- 
ever, the result is a defeat for 
the redbaiting, cold-war, book- 
burning clique in the Democratic 


machine. 
* 


THE POLITICAL pot is boif- 
ing in Brooklyn's Second Muni- 
cipal Court District where Muni- 
cipal Judge Milton Wecht is fac- 
ing a primary fight. The district 
is in Bedford-Stuyvesant and the 
Negro organizations are rally- 
ing for a showdown battle with 
Democratic leaders over Negro 
representation. 

The problem is complicated. 
beyond the normal range of this 
issue because Wecht has a long 
record as a liberal-minded jurist 
with a sense of community and 
social responsibility. He has 


-been suggested for promotion to 


a higher bench with his Muni- 


—- — 


To Camp Midvale 


New Jersey 


DIRECTIONS BY CAR: George Washington Bridge, 
Route 4, follow signs to Pompton Lake, then Route 5it 


through Midvale, turn left 


PAUL ROBESON CONCERT 


with 


BEULAH RICHARDSON, Actress-Poet 


and 


ALAN BOOTH, Pianist 


SUNDAY, JUNE 19 /— 4 P.M. 
Mother AME Zion Church, 140-6 West 137th St. 


General Admission $1 @ Tickets available at church @ or call AU 6-0230 


a 


—- eee _ 


just before briége at end 
ef town, Snake Den Road to camp. 


wal S af 


SATURDAY 
Manhattan 


ALL FRIENDS and fighters for peace 
and for Brotherhood of men, we cordially 


NIGHT OF STARS 
Morris Carnovsky, Jean Murai & Troupe 
Niki and Eda Dancers 
Saturday Evening, June 11 — 8:30 P.M. 


Brighton Beath Community Center, 3200 Coney ‘Island Ave. 
Dancing & Refreshments @ Adm. $1.25 (tax incl.) @ Ausp: Amer. Labor Party 
. nem - Pn mene earn tN ace i 


_— 


| their first annual Festiv 


invite you to an old fashioned house 
party. Proceeds to Freedom. Sat., June 11, 


9:30 p.m. until? Social dancing, -refresh- 
ments. Contr. 75c. 139 W. 135 St. Apt. 11, 
mr. 7th Ave. ; 


Coming 


JULY 10. N.Y. National groups present 


Hold, the Datel i 


ean tes 


and Picnic. 


oma th 
A GRAND PRIZE WINNER 
1955 CANNES FESTIVAL 


‘in day at City Hall on June 3. 


cipal Court vacancy to be filled 
by a Negro. 

Bedford - Stuyvesant leaders, 
with the victorious primary 
fight of Judge Lewis S. Flagg 
to inspire them, say that the 
issue is not Wecht but the strug- 
gle for first-class citizenship of 
the Negro people with their de- 
mand for representation on all 
levels of. government as the crux 
of the issue. “Wecht is a good 
judge, true,” is the gist of their 
argument, “so why don't the 
Democratic leaders reward , him 
with a higher position? Why 
should the- Negro people be de- 
nied the right of representation 
in a district where they are the 
majority?” 

* 

GOV. HARRIMAN’S public 
hearing on Tuesday over the 
controversial State Power Au- 
thority contract with the Alum- 
inum Company of America, is 
likely to underscore Sen. Leh- 
man's influence in the state Dem- 
ocratic apparatus... Lehman 
forced the hearing after a bitter 
blast at the Authority’s 48-year 
pact with the ALCOA frust 
which, he charged, is robbing 
cheap electric power from the 
St. Lawrence River from farm- 
ers and consumers for the com- 
panys plant at Massena. 

Though Lehman’s attack was 
levelled at Robert Moses, chair- 
man of the Authority, there was 
no doubt that it implied strong 
opposition to Gov. Harriman’s 
support of the Moses power poli- 
cies. Harriman had no intention 
of reviewing the ALCOA deal 
until the U.S. Senator opened up 
on it, backed by Franklin D. 
Roosevelt Jr. 

* 

NEGRO and Catholic circles 
are non-plissed at the weird de- 
lay in Wagner's appointment of 
Archibald Glover as deputy com- 
missioner of Air Pollution Con- 
trol. Glover was a sure-thing 
hours betore the big swearing- 
Then the mayor left for Europe 
with Glover's hand still un- 
raised. The Brooklyn Negro, 
prominent in Catholic circles, is 
an engineer who had County 
leader Joe Sharkey’s strong sup- 
port for the post. Few believe 
the reason is that Commissioner 
Leonard Greenberg allegedly 
wanted a more experiences pol- 
lution control aid. | 
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WARSAW... 


FESTIVAL CITY °55 


U.S. Youth Festival Committee 


" presénts on eve of Polish Films: 


They Sing, They Dance, 
Festival Winning Youth 
Ensemble 

The Name of the Capital, 
Story of Warsaw Rebuilding 


Song of Labor | 


Grandfathers’ Orchard, 
Prize Puppet Cartoon 


Fri. eve, June 17— 


CLUB CINEMA 
430 Ave. of. Americas 
Admission: $1.00 
Dancing and Entertainment 


a 


GARMENT.WORKERS 
' OPEN FORUM 


What Are the Prospects for Better 
World Relations? 
The 4-Power Meeting and a Review 
of the Bandung Conférence 


Speaker: JOSEPH CLARK 


Wed., June 15 — 6:30 pm 
Yugoslav Home, 405 W. 41 St. 
Auspices: Garment Freedom of Press 


. 


